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Sir Peter’s great debate 


.Last week the University Grants Com- 
mittee sent out a circular letter that is 
quite unlike any other letter which the 
universities have received from Park 
Crescent. It asks for their views on 
almost every issue of higher education 
policy and practice that has ever been 
raised. Us explicit intention is to begin 
a great debate about the future of the 
universities. The 2fi questions asked in 
Sir Peter Swinncrton-Dyer's letter and 
a commentary on them arc printed on 
page 12. 

The first and natural reaction to the 
UGC’s new strategy is to welcome it as 
a breath of fresh air. The universities 
are being invited to participate in the 
planning of their own future with an 
open-minded generosity which 
apparently has not been characteristic 
or the UOC in the past. Every impor- 
tant item is on the agenda - closures 
and mergers, broader undergraduate 
courses, tenure and “new blood", a 
new deal for research, subject balance, 
the unit of resource, privatization, 
continuing education, the future of the 
binary policy. The time frame is simi- 
larly capacious; the developing pattern 
of the universities up to the end of the 
1980s is to be considered and only after 
1995 do events disappear into the murk 
of future doubt, 

A second and equally positive rcac- 
i tion is that the new strategy is a natural 
and perhaps inevitable consquence of 
the renewed vigour (hot the UGC has 
shown since the spring of 1981. After 
almost two , decades of drift the com- 
mittee during the last two and a half 
years has reasserted its leading role in 
the making of university policy. For 
the first time since the Robbins report 
the UGC has taken important and 
indopendant decisions about the fu- 
ture shape of the system. As it could 
hardly retreat from this new and more 
Vigorous role, it had to no forward. Sir 
Peter’s great , debate' is the natural 
consequence, • , 

. A third reaction is that the UOC has 
no choice but to open up the debate. 
On the wrong side of the binary tracks 
the National Advisory Body nas ex- 
ploited to the full the political support 
of both local authorities and the De- 
paftment of Education arid Science to 
which It Is entitled by their, dirept 
participation in its work. The most 
recent result has been the £20iq addi- 
tion to the advanced further education 

S ool at h time when talk of further cuts 
i the; university grant is barely sup- 
pressed. The new UGC strategy there- 
fore is jn port an attempt to recapture 
the initiative that is in danger of 
sllpplns into the eager hands of the 
NAB. It is no accident that Sir Peter 
bis stolen some' of Mr Chrisiophbr- 
Ball’s Clothe*, a more open system of 
decision making, widespread consulta- 
, tibn, and a far-reaching debate with an 

open agenda,- • ■■ -. 

Yet simrty, to conclude that Sir Peter 
has got it right- and then to expect to sit 
back tdtd enjoy an enthralling debate 
about the future of the universities 
would be particularly naive. The 
UG£ p of course) i cannpt be held re- 
i spOnrihlefOrfeitherthe in tarsi tv or thfi' 


grim realities of the 1980s rather than 
as a genuinely two-way process that 
might also educate the UGC. 

Certainly that is not the spirit in 
which they arc now approaching their 
great debate in its new dawn. But if 
both the intensity and quality of that 
debate are low, the temptation to 
collapse into cynical manipulation will 
obviously grow. Even today by mixing 
Sir Peter’s known prejudices with the 
deep-rooted institutional preferences 
of the UGC it might be possible to 
make a fairly successful guess about 
the contents of the letter which the 
committee will send to Sir Keith 
Joseph next summer. 

The second issue is simply whether 
some of the topics covered by Sir 
Peter’s letter arc really the business of 
the UGC. Some are the business of the 
' DES and the NAB; some of individual 
universities. It is easy to sound stuffy 
and reactionary, but universities are 
independent corporations not UGC 
subsidiaries. They have the right to 
make independent judgments about 
their own futures. To assert this is not 
to appeal to some doomed rearguard 
defence of constitutional rights that 
can no longer be squared with the. 
reality of dependence but to insist on 
the entirely modern principle of plural- 
ism. The universities should certainly 
consider Sir Peter's 28 questions but 
they should be put under no pressure 
to come up with convenient answers 
that conform to a common pattern. It 


^Amore disciplined 
debate that y 
concentrated on the 
half dozen questions 
that universities must 
answer might have 
been more effective 
than the present 
sprawling debate? 


There is even a slight danger that Sir 
Peter himself may see his letter in this 
distorted light. 

This issue is important for two 
reasons. First, credit should be given 
to those to whom it is due. Sir Peter's 
present freedom to manoeuvre would 
not have been possible if his predeces- 
sor Sir Edward Parkes had not so 
courageously reasserted the UGC’s 
right to make independent judgments 
in 1981. This is unaffected by the fact 
that some of those judgments may 
have been wrong in detail. Second, Sir 
Peter's initiative must build on the 
precarious independence which the 
UGC has reestablished. It must be 
firmly seen as an attempt to enhance 
the sophistication of the UGC's own. 


?[ ipy.'l: Vikinssj Riser gimejtio Italy,' y hold-^U ldtterwilI^rov/6k<e. 
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: ; church in the CKtoifrari Gfrjplre 
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would be a mistake to hope that the 
UGC's great debate should lead to a 
tidier unjversity system. 

■ The third issue Is closely linked With 
the second. Is there a danger that the 
universities having been encouraged to 
take part in a wide-ranging debate with 
a virtually open agenda will pay less 
attention than they should to the 
immediate issues that must: be re- 
solved? In ‘other words, is there a 
. danger, that they will not see the trees 
for the wood? The most immediate 
issue facing the universities Is whether 
or not to reverse the "quality first" 
policy to which the UGC committed 
them in 1981 by reducing student 
numbers to protect the unit oi resource 
(income per student). . 

It is not clear that taking part in Sir 
Pster's/great debate will necessarily 
..lead. td cMrer.tHlnkhig 'On this- fun- 
dai»em^-^ut^i<ni: indeCd. a ease 
* could do mMetorirgtf ngrthat a father 
more disciplined ?a re at debate .that 
.concentrated tfn the half doienaiies- 
iljies 
cade, 
anftv 
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educating the universities in grim 
Josephite realities. 

The fifth issue is simply the UGC's 
responsibility to exercise leadership. 
The example of the NAB shows that 
open and participative planning does 
not rule out firm leadership about 
fundamental priorities. The leaders of 
the NAB have made no secret of their 
commitment to achieving a better 
regional balance and to encouraging 
sub-degree and part-time courses, 
both ot which send strong and dear 
signals to the polytechnics and col- 
leges. The NAB’s overarching priori- 
ties can be summed up in two words - 
access and jobs. 

Under Sir Edward Parkes the over- 
arching priorities of the UGC were just 
as plain. They were that quality should 
be put first, in the sense that no 
irreversible compromise should be 
made which would erode those values 
and practices characteristic of a uni- 
versity education and that the highest 
priority should be given to maintain- 
ing, and in some areas like social 
science improving, the intellectual 
capital of the universities. They could 
be summed up in two words, standards 
and brains. Everything that was done 
in and since 1981 was consistent with, 
them. That was why the unit ofi 
resource, restructuring and “new 
blood" were the three principal battle 
fields on which the Parkes UGC 
•fought, 

. There is a, danger that just as the 
. universities may Tall to identify the 
trees for the wood the UGC itself may 
fall away from the solid principles with 
which it has been identified. TTie 
committee under Sir Peter of course 
may wish tq modify its former princi- 
ples; It may wish to place a little more 
emphasis bn access and jobs (to steal a - 
few mote of the NAB’s clothes!) and a 
j little leis on standards and brains. But 
whether the UGC holds to its old 
principles or invents new principles It 
roust send clear signals to tne universi- 
• hes; it must exercise leadership. 

In every debate, however open, 
there has to be an Bgenda. The only 
choice is whether that agenda is ack- 
nowledged or remains hidden.. If it 
' remains hidden' there- is always the 
y'..- wqgerof; rais-pr oyer-interpretation. 

lpltcr a PR ear ? 

. to give little emphasis to continuing 

. j: education did a lot to the inevitability 
; ° r a ah a r P drop in student number* in 
file early 1990s. Is this a secret signal? 
rar from foreclosing the debate clear 
leadership from the UGC can give it 
'-(greater coherence. : 1 

V P'raps thls t he most difficult task 
■'-racing Sif. Peter and bis i colleague^ in 
‘“'^"^.WvThey must expreis? 
bleating their cbmmit- 


Reglstrar! 

Sir? 

Is everybody now assembled? 
Yes, vice chancellor. Justapob 
gies from Professor Koenigsbet- 

? er whose overnight flight from 
longkong has had to turn bad 
because of serious engine trot 
ble, and from Docto 
Piercemuller who's still fixing bis 
garage roof after the recem 
heavy winds. 

Otherwise everyone's here? 
Yes indeed, sir. A total of 284. 

Excellent. Let us then begk 
Ladles and gentlemen; memta 
of the academic staff of Ibb 
university; as you will know Hit 
is indeed an auspicious octaski 
for each and every one of usaol 
for the institution which weu 
proud to serve. But let im ml 
delay the procedlngs withnm 
words. Bursar! 
sir ? 

Will you now please lower tte 
lights and draw the curtain. 
Certainly, sir. : 

(The curtain slowly parts. \ w: 
university choir sings the Ham 
jah Chorus) 

There t Isn’t that a magnified 
sight? Truly magnificent? 
(Cries of "Ah" and “ Ooh 1 . 

Just look at those powerful youg 
limbs. , ,■ 

(Cries of "Aah" and OooKT 

That Arm stomach with «»hWrf; 
bulge or droop. ; | 

("Aaah" and " Ooooh ) .• y"- 

The taut buttocks. . 

("Aaaah" and "Oooooh ;• 

The sheer elegance of 
ment. No telltale stoop or 

CAaaaah" and "Ooooooh ) . 

The clearcut gaze. . J.. . 
("Aaaaaah" and " Oooooo* 

The dark hair without a W 


A aaaaaah" and "Ooootf* ■ 

The nnllned forehead. j 

(" Aaaaaaaah " 
"Oooooooooh") •" . 

LADIES AND GENTLE^® 

(Applause and cheers) 

WELL VOU PLEASE ''® 

COME TO THIS UNIVEK-" 1 
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Pym cash goes 
on students 
already in UK 


by John O’Leary 

Up to half the foreign students benefit- 
fa« from the Government’s £46m 
package to offset the effects of full-cost 
Iks were already studying in Britain 
before the new arrangements were 
htroduced. 

Almost 4,000 students are being 
supported through seven different 

G rammes launched last month. But 
ust of the limited time available 
jfter Mr Francis Pym's February 
MOQuncetnent, only about £10m will 
be meat In the current academic year 
ihIV r no means all of die money will 
bne Uie effect of increasing the flow of 
overseas students into the country. 

Both the number of students aided 
ud the proportion of new.entrants will 
increase considerably next year. A 
decafoo to extend the life of the 
xfatqti beyond their current three- 
'ttNtpk expected before the end of 
rbe month,-' 

ffopreseatatlves of four Govern- 
«nt departments and several other 
®^mntioos edneemed with overseas 
will meet today under tho 
chairmanship of Mr Raymond Whit- 
“2' ■ J^lor minister at the Foreign 
Commonwealth Office, to discuss 
Jm ptogrete of what has become 
‘W»iuihe' , Pym package”. It will be 
ant of a series of round table 
“Kuwona on questions relating to 
students. 

Twp.anall new schemes have been 
to those identified when the 
P?* 4 # Was announced. ;One will 


fees charged to their home and EEC 
counterparts. The other is a shared 
funding scheme, identical to that now 
operated with Hongkong, for Bermu- 
da and the Cayman Islands. 

By far the greatest response to the 
new schemes has been from Hon- 
gkong, which with the British Govern- 
ment is jointly funding 1,700 students 
on courses this year. Inquiries about 
courses in Britain have more than 
doubled since the package wbb 
announced. 

The late agreement of a scheme for 
Malaysian students has restricted num- 
bers to 350 but 800 are expected in 
1984. And in Cyprus the deadline for 
applications has been extended in the 
hope of filling 700 places to utilize the 
£lm set aside for the island's students. 

The largest of the three schemes 

S ien to ofiier countries, the Overseas 
svelopment Administration's tech- 
nical cooperation training programme, 
has been given £4m to fund up to 800 
students, while the existing Common- 
wealth scholarship fund received an 
extra £lm for 200 more students. A 
pew discretionary awards scheme 
administered by the FCO itself has 
provided places for 160 students. 

It will not be known until early next 

H r exactly how many of the award 
ders were already on courses, but 
officials concede that the proportion is 
high. Some of the students concerned 
were supported on other schemes last 
year ana some would have been unable 
to continue their studies without new 
assistance. But there is .bound to be 
criticism that the money has not all 
been spent-on bringing new students to 
Britain, 



Evil Professor 
Schmidt und his 
maniac assistant 
Gregor (Co- 
authors of a plot 
to poison the 
British water 
supply with a 
brain -dissolving 
drug, have 
cornered the last 
man who could 
stop them . . . 

The Outcome of 
thiscUflhBngcr 
will never be 
known, since the 
Sheffield City 
Polytechnic 
communications 
arts students who 
made It only 
needed one ten 
minute episode to 
win a £600 award 
for production 
anasound. 

The film The 
Flask of Doom, 
will be shown toa 
Saturday -morni- 
ng Sheffield 
cinema audience 
soon. 


Partnership to become Don’t make 
norm for validation 


,»• r ’" kiuiu imrvuai uwa o^wuv wu ut 

making up the difference with Britain, 

Shadow minister accuses UGC 

SjGJjw Radice, Labour MP for much money U Is golngto have. I only 

•^w-k-street the new shadow hope that vice chancdlors will ques- 
JJlJttoi secretary, this week ac- Bon the basis of the letter.” 

Uie University Grants Com- Labour spokesmen wiU continue to 
qf ■ acting “almost tin- challenge both the UGC’s rela- 

(locally". Jn a new, closer, tionshlp with the Government and 
with the Government. the committee’s assumptions on the 
i**'? ri ng to the UGC’s letter on a to* future cuts. They will be 

' ‘ r: higher education, Mr among the Issues raised In a Com- 

TheTHBSi “The UGC IS mons debate on education likely to be . 
) carry out the Govern- held In the new year, 
before It even knows how- ' continued on page-3 
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by Karen Gold 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards "Partnership in Validation" 
scheme, which has run experimentally 
in two polytechnics for two years, is to 
be extended to become the normal 
system in other institutions. 

The council's committee for institu- 
tions this week agreed to set up a 
working party to consider which col- 
leges and polytechnics could adopt a 
similar system to the one ex- 
perimentally introduced In Newcastle 
Polytechnic in 1981. That system, 
which the committee judged an almost 
unqualified success and approved to 
continue indefinitely at Newcastle,, 
involved joint validation committees 
with members from the CN A A and tiie 
polytechnic, usually chaired by a 
CNAA member. 

Polytechnic academic staff, both ■ 
from the department whose course was 
being validated and from otherdepart- 
ments, would be involved Jn ail ; the. 
validation procedures^ Including wits; , 
I* while outside of its members partidpa- 


tion in tho joJnt.yalldatlon committees, 
the CNAA virtually only gave its seal 
of approval. 

’ About 30 new and existing courses 
were validated in this way during the ' 
experimental period; according to h 
polytechnic spokesman the scheme's 
advantage was that validation took 
place In context and with polytechnic 
staff present and Involved, “rather 
than CNAA coming in and giving us 
marks out of 10", he said. ' 

The experiment at Kingston 
Polytechnic, which only put a CNAA 
observer on to the polytechnic's inter- 
nal validation procedures but was then 
intended to put greater emphasis on 
these, wos not thought by the. commit- 
tee to haye worked so well, but will be 
retained at Kingston at least until next ■ 
year. ' 

•The CNAA working .parly Will hot 


us martyrs, 
urges NUS h- 

by David Jobbins 

Universities were this week warned 
• against adopting ' a "got tough" 
approach to student unions after two 
campus attacks on visiting Cabinet 
ministers. 

The National Uunlon of Students 
foare that anti-Govemmejit feeling 


those institutions it thlnkk suitable for 
jt': permanently, the committee de- 
cided/ ' i • . . y^y.* ■ .V l - '= -H 


00m underspent on 

tftdia Santibeili ■ ' ! .' returned to the' 

v ... ■"r .. “rr. . ■ used jo raise t 

Jji gwgf Services dopuhission ^horffaU orfui 


i .-J-. *:-.«■ 


w “ 

■Mist 8 when several 
p^wot-nn^her education, notably 


mm wauu uas egme 

Association of 
Higher 

frort Wtilnates that the 

aisistafit ’ ; 

Wtiper^dueationput the 
Sfe^^ arseitdQar at JCing’s , - 


returned to the Treasury but mustbe 
used to raise the quality of YTS. 
"Shortfall of funds is artlBdaUy rea-. 
trlcting eligibility for entry tp YTS and 
the length of stay on the schemes. It is 
inhibiting staff aevelqpment and with- 
out 'staff training YTS could easily 
degenerate iatq job substitution of the 
■ sort which tarnished the Youth Oppor- 
tunities Programme”, .. • ■ , : 

, The MSC admitted that there would 
be a shortfall In spending but nd'onfc 
knew how much because youngsters 
were - still. • Joining tfre scheme. A . 
spokesman said {the. coihrtdssioQ was : 
aware of thacollege'sfrnandal difficul- 
ties blit the two issues were not 

the Association. ^ County .Couhdb,^ 


leges and other managing agents make • 
up, hinds lost as a result of the shortfall . 
' hi entrants.. The: papfir. proposes 
shrouding the : eligibility rules t6 in- ■ 
diide special : groups, ; former YOP ■ 
participants ■ and/Or 1 18-year-old . 
school leavers. a 
:• ■ -According to Department or Educa-. : 
. • . tioi» and Sciencefigures produced in a , 
. .written answer. tp a ParuBmentary ' 
: question, the shortfall in entrants to , 
. YTS cannot bb explained by 9 higher 
nurriber of peopro_particfp&ting_ in 
further edudatfon. 'Thtse .Show inat , 

' there has been adrop from 18perCerft 

laMyern toJ3 per rant in 198fif W 
trainees are not included, "■ ■ 

r But Mr Pcier.-MoXtiMn* ' under. 
..secretary of state fi?r eraplPjmenti in . 
reply -tp U vfritten ansWer, said that 

•kymfowe ln*d&Utiofl*;W»t ^ 

of . s^bdlriekvers ^entering ' eraplpy-..^ 
. iihept this ye# yfte Wbstantlajlyhlgher . 


may be due . to the, Ypiifrg • Workers 
Scheme Which is compeUng with: YTS. . 

The case of Devon ana aulhpntles; 
similarly placed is to form . the siib&t* . 
ance of a resolution going, to tho ACC 
education commltlee in jjecciuber. It. ' 
supports. Devon's view- that local 
edfti patio p authorities' should be, reim- 
bursed for the off-the^job training 
element. .of •,Y!TS,.. 

Another resolution at the meeting 
. concerns the ’ expedencp' .. of . careers, 
offices In two counties- They , have - 
beph questioned by the Department of; 
Hpalth and ScHaa)' ■Security about 
young people who are tiptonYTS but 
arecTaimlrig bcqeJltjt.:.. , . t , 

.!fhc resolution is that careers offle- 


Worker Parly student wing and other 
.-.left-wing groups. 

It beneves they were responsible 
both for this week's paint attack on Mr 
Michael Hescltine, the Secretary of 
State for Defence, at Manchester Uni- 
versity and the scenes leading to n 
£30,000 fine on Warwick students’ 
union during a visit by . Sir Keith . 
Joseph, Secretary .of State for educa- • 

tiun- V • ■ ■ .. 

. Mr Nell Stewart, .the NUS president 
said his own meetings were^ Increasing- 
ly .bqlrigdlsriipted by the SWP students 
and commented: rlt 1 .both .cdses . the 
action .was entirely contrary tq union 
policV afid played Into the hands of 
ministers like Mr HeseUlne who was 
able to dodge questions on Govern- 
ment policy. 

■ .“But woe betide any university 
which adopts the Tebbit ®nd, 

tries .to penalize the student union 
whpn its officers have tried to ensure 
(hat Uiiiort policy is itqpjehieflted 
peacefully. All they wjll do is to Uim 
student, unions Into martyrs ” 


. The fine at Warwick was imposed by 
a 28 to 2 vote of the university council 
-which held the union responsible (or its 
failure, to control .the demonstratibn. .. 

Mi Jack Butte rwdrth, the vice chnn- 
. cellar, 1 Warned the union in.ndvance of 
Sir Keith's visit ifriat it would be held . 
liable ; for any! damage or violence,- 
. . The] University council said: "ItiwaS 
the Yesporisiblilty of. -the union to 
control the demonstration and this the 
union phlpably failed to do 4nd made 
no proper arrangements. to prevent 
viOlenceoccurring.” 

There & no Hkeliliood . of similar . 
„actioj\> being ,i taken, at Manchester, 
where - the', ahthoritios recognize .the : 
.' union } did . }ts bext to • control ; the. 
.; situation,. ‘ ■* ’ •• • • 


should consult caf^or9 drficers a^ whyj 
yotingsterS, af6 pot ofr-tfre scheme '»■ 


? Said mat hi Jfliy we ^employii^t; J -f {,’ j , 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Contribution of British is underrated 

-“SSLSft: 


Sir, - Keith Thomas (THES, Novem- 
ber 4) is too negative about the 
contribution of British historians to 
advances in historical writing over the 
last generation. One would have 
thought that the national record in 
historical demography, in the study of 
peasant societies and working class 
culture, to mention only three areas, 
has been very respectable by interna- 
tional standards. But Professor Tho- 
mas in common with your other writers 
has largely overlooked the most dis- 
tinctive British contribution to the 
“new history" - the attempt tn widen 
the geographical and cultural bound- 
aries of the discipline. 

However excellent their Writings, 


French histnrians have largely con- 
fined themselves to their traditional 
study areas, France and the Mediterra- 
nean until recently. Since the last war. 
however, British historians have play- 
ed a large part in laying the founda- 
tions of African historiography; they 
continue to write energetically on 
South Asian societies, and have made 
distinguished forays into the hisLory of 
East Asia and the Americas. Though 
the starting point was once the British 
Empire, younger writers have had to 
adjust themselves to new methodolo- 
gies. to anthropology, and to the 
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appily the regard is not recipro- non-European) before they embaTk on 
d. School have generally been graduate work. Only in this way can 
n m 9 re broad minded than umver- one sienificant British mntHhnrinn 
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misleading headline to the brief report 
on the A CPF which you published on 
the page facing our Open Letter. The 
report Is headfined "Lecturers launch 


| fr 


ics to tlie Open Letter arc not opposed 
to disarmament. Instead they reject 
the proposition that the UK should 
embark upon one-sided disarmament, 
Any such gesture would destroy the 
chance for a genuine pursuit of verifi- 
able multilateral disarmament. 

• i" jysponse to the Open Letter, the 
A CPF have had a steady flow of 
correspondence from all parts of Bri- 
tain and overseas. The great ma jority 


a readership in which the presence of 
women will be either accidental or 
irrelevant. How does77» THES come 
to publish such material? The quick 
content analysis I made of the rest of 
last week s issue provides some of the 
answers: 

•°”. the ?° m P a 8 e - men are 
named in the news stories and no 
S2S. ^ onI y woman named is 
Tessa BJackstone. She is named last of 


of letters have been strongly sym- Tessa B Jackstone. She is named last of 

.pathetic to, the, approach adapted. Wd: > i ho contributors, iq regular faa- 
arethusveiy surprised that so far the' ', ture ^ ’ ' ; :■ 

fetters you have published have been ’ • Women appear hardly at all on 
hostile in tone and language. • the inside pages. 1 found a woman 
So perhaps we might make some student (the peace badge debacle) 
“JSfjHy- SANA, for Mrs Thatcher, Ms Lincta Thor (dire* 
instance (October 28 ) enter.upon the . lo r of high technology centres and 
nuclear numbers game. Perhaps they services For the Los Angeles commim- 
need reminding that .the destructive 11 y college district) , pnd two of the nine 

power of Soviet missile waTheads is- ' people who shaped Lord Ashbv*s 

52J I*!"!? -Hv*® ‘ lmes that of Amer- ‘ career- a wo man cleaner and a woman 
ican Warheads., If we compare the _ 
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studait (the pence badre debacle), 
Mrs Thatcher, Ms Linda Thor (direc- 
,or , of ntgh technology centres and 
.services for the Los Angeles commun- 
ity college district) , pnd two of the nine 
people who shaped Lord Ashby’s 
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number of. missiles has .fallen bji a ' 

quarter; and their destructive megaton- fVuT 1 ?* answ W *0 Professor Mars- 
W Jy |hree' quarters.. One Is cOn- tan ,V ! etter , (THES, November 4 ' 4) 
c^ed that SANA appear ignorant of , •JfjW ehiriflratlpn of the fate or 
or unmoved-by, such facts. 1 ' : .i the cultural revolution In 

i °i& r correspondents would h* be that alter the arrest 

w lt! j <*** in of *be Gang of Fbur (he new ch2r- 
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! .-rtlmlw .of theftvQWn. choosing. We 

• • ■rtmtatob|iae them. Fpr example, N. 

F. Kember (November minvitesus to 
^ethrpuJh "researched analS” :• 
bf '‘London aftqi ihe Rus- 

• SiK p,, ?fi> It would seeni. the ' 

: e ®s : 
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totally repugnant. There is no reason 
to . believe that- "London after the 
Russfans would bo any more accept- 
Inan Warsaw, Prague or Kabuf 


consequence of the cultural revolu- 
yie populatton of China at the 
material time was estimated at 800 to, 
i . wli ence “one - in 'eight or 

wiam, ’iS* 6 C ijn r 5 1 ^ ndt W how : 

many were killed, or give ahy oUter 

detmg one might like td ihave . 

Fate of report 

Sir, - Maurice Kogan’s letter. (THES 
November 1 |) creates a misleadlna 


- institutions, not of scholarly enthu- 
I siasm. For one thing, our colleagues in 

- English and European history often 
, display a stunning lack of inquisitive- 
ness about the world outside Europe. 
Non-European historians simply can- 

’ not function without reading the works 

of their European colleagues; but 
unhappily the regard is not recipro- 
cated. Schools have generally been 
much more broad minded than univer- 
sities where history syllabuses top 
often remain corralled into the artifi- 
cial boundaries of southern England 
and western Europe. 

Secondly, relations between histo- 
nans of the non-European world and 

research assistant. Mrs Roizen of the 
Roizen-Jepson Report is mentioned 
on the letters page. It was a quick 
search and 1 may have missed the odd 
reference to a woman among the men 
who feature as vice chancellors, chair- 
men of committees, chief officers, 
DES officials, authors, professors, 
heads of departments, union presi- 
dents, etc. 

• Men stare ou) of ail the photographs . 
and cartoons with these exceptions: 
the pollen allergy victim squashed into 
the : background^ of the cartoon seems 
to be a woman; two women students 
on catering courses and a woman 
student in the lobby at Ulster 
Polytechnic; the "anonymous pre- 
sences’ of the Ulster Peace Women ; 
and two paintings reproduced in the 
books section, one under the heading 
Social Drinking" depicts an Oxford 
landlady in 1690 reputed to have had 
15 children, and the other shows “lady 
musicians" In 1938. 

• As far as I can tell, no letters from 
women were published last week 
although where writers signed with 
initials only 1 cannot be sure. 

: All the book reviews seem to be by 

men but again I cannot be sure where 
only initials are given. Twenty-eight 
books were reviewed. Two of these 
were by women and one was jointly 
edited by a wdman. . 

• There was one signed contribution 
from a woman; Jean Bocock under 
"Union View". 

Women are much 1 better repre- 
sented among t he named THES repor- 

Very often, I regret to say, Com- 
nwnut government spokesmen 1 do 
rail .to make facts absolutely clear. 
And how clear is Professor Mars- 
lODd s own category “killed”? 
Chairman' Liu. died 1 In captivity of 
exposures did he die or was he killed? 
what, might be railed the general 
bang of the cultural revolution ran be 
got 6™ m Mr Dick Wlbon 1 . review in 

Nov ^r ^^ S T kmM of 

Yours faiihftilly, 

DENNIS DUNCANSON 


their natural allies, the Orientalists 
and anthropologists, have been slow to 
develop because of the rigidities of the 
honours degree system in most univer- 
sities. What is badly needed are 
arrangements whereby young histo- 
rians can be given sustained training in 
difficult languages (European and 


Senior lecturer in adult education, 
Department of extra-mural studies. 
University of London: 




tee meeting tb vet it was neccssa 
could havd been arranged long bi 






Chinan Hua; 100 million suffered 


synopsis. It Is'not the job of academic 
researchers to; reduce Social problems, 
the measurement of which is concept 


one significant British contribution to 
the "new history" be maintained and 
enhanced. 

Yours sincerely, 

Dr C. A. BAYLY 
St Catharine's College, 

Cambridge. 

ters and they spent the week reporting 
almost exclusively on the activities of 
men. There wasn’t even one of those 
stories about action intended to im- 
prove women’s chances in higher 
education and perhaps there wiH be 
fewer and fewer of those to report as 
the recession continues. It may have 
been an exceptionally bad week for 
women in higher education, but a 
quick glance at back Issues of The 
THES suggests hot. 

Which brings me back to Laurie 
Taylor’s column last week. Leaving 
aside its sexual innuendoes, it is exact- 
y in line with the rest of The THES in 
Its construction of higher education as 
a male stronghold where women are 
rarely visible. Nevertheless women are 
in higher education. They are a much 
larger part of the undergraduate 
population than they were, some are 
postgraduate students and there are 
even some anions the teaching and 
research staff of academic depart- 
ments. There are very few among the 
senior educational and administrative 
echelons (as a look at Notice Board 
confirms). The THES is not responsi- 
ble For the unequal access for women 
to- all .parts of the higher* education 
system, but it could do much more to 
reflect and affirm the presence of 
women in higher education. 

Yours faithfully, 

NELL KEDD1E 
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Town planning 
closures 

I ^ s 9 c ‘ or study of town pjannloz 
was carried out on the instmefi J 
the Department of Education and 
Science and rested on the unpro« 
assumption that there was an aw. 
supply of places on town planniu 
courses of around 33 per cent. s3 
planning graduates have an extremtlv 
good employment record co raparf J 
with non-vocational graduates it h 
difficult to accept this basic 6mm 
tion. ^ 

Nevertheless, Mr R. K. C Wilkia 
. a CIVJ 1 servant seconded to the NAB 
duly carried out the study based upon 
I certain well-known criteria agredhi 
[ *he board. These criteria included i 
' good regional distribution of courser 
; maintenance of links between full ud 
; part-time courses; recognition of re- 
search and consultancy records ol 
departments; and links with local gov- 
ernment and industry. 

Mr Wilkins' recommendations to 
the NAB board stressed the regional 
distribution argument and concen- 
trated on reducing the apparent over- 
provision in the south-east and Mid- 
lands (eight of the 11 poly/coikte 
courses are south of Birmingham). He 
recommended closure of courses at 
Chelmer Institute; Coventry 
Polytechnic; Polytechnic of Cental 
London and Gloucestershire College 
of Art and Technology. We opposed 
these cuts as being unnecessary and 
harmful, but we could at least under- 
stand and respect the work the NAB 
secretariat were trying to do. 

Two days before the NAB board 
meeting they received a letter fromik 
Council for National Acadeat 
Awards town planning board contain- 
ing the infamous ranking of depart- 
ments. Coventry Polytechnic and PCI 
were included in the top grade while 
Trent, Leeds ana Liverpool 
Polytechnics were included in grade 
three. This was done notwithstanding 
a CNAA council policy not to rank 
courses; notwithstanding the fact tlat 
CNAA validate courses against mini- 
mum standards and do noj have the 
data necessary for qualitative assess- 
ment; notwithstanding the laughably 
subjective and nonsensical. racw° 

- used in the qualitative debate. 

The NAB board met on Tuesday, 
November 8 and decided to reinstate 
Chelmer Institute, Coventry 
Polytechnic and PCL but to recom- 
mend the closure of Gloucester, 

Leeds and Liverpool. This situation I s 
of course extremely serious for town 
planning but, more importantly, j| 
provides an indication of how the N/w 
is going to arrive at decisions Ifl W 
other sector studies it is qow begm* ; 

T$ie features of this decision malAj? 
progress have been that the lyw 
board, which contains no town p* 0 ' 
nihg specialist has ignored the 
earned out by its own officers in ^ 
secretariat; ignored criteria 
agreed by the same board, in pan** 
lar, ignored any consideration i » 
giona? distribution which is vital ra 
vocational courses such as town pi“ 
ning; dearly bowed to pressure ft®" 
CNAA subject board whidi waslt 

probably acting unconstitutionally ana 

certainly unprofessionally i D , P r J* j 
ing evidently “bogus’’ rankings . 
quality; .been misled into thinking w. 
the CNAA and Her . 

spectorate rankings (THES, 
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common list - a blatant bit of 
manipulation! and created a utua 
alien to natural justice whereby^ 
town planning departments were g* 
twd months notice of a P 1-0 !^ 8 * ** 

: others were presented with a.”. 

: ^fSeNAB are allowed 
with, this kind of unprofession^ *J- 
haviour thls time it wit! set P r ^^ oU : . 
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0U to impose staff freeze 


by Felicity Jones 

H, E Open University plans to impose 
m almost total freeze on staff repface- 
ment next year even, if the Govern- 
ment keeps within its estimates and 
Sdes no less than the full £59m 
block grant. 

Durrng the past year the university 
has been trying to get into a position 
»here ji could draw -up a list of 
priorities in course programmes and 
activities to meet the £3.5m shortfall in 
budget- 

ife OU claims that the global sum 
which the Department of Education 
and Science gave as an estimate Last 
sear for the First time does not take 
account of the young age profile of the 
OlTs staff whose pay increments are 
particularly heavy. 

Be university senate has accepted 
ihu all posts will be frozen if the 
Government ignores pleas to take the 


grant back to its 1982 level. One in four 
posts which were considered “fronl 
line" jobs would be released. But these 
would more likely be packers of course 
materials than academic staff who are 
considered more dispensable. 

The senate also agreed a reduction 
in the money made available to the 
BBC which would lead to fewer prog- 
rammes. A saving of 5 per cent on the 
non-staff budget will also have to be 
imposed, ana this could fall most 
heavily on part-time staff in the region- 
al offices. 

There will be a reduction in the 
financial support for research and the 
financial assistance for students facing 
hardship will most likely be reduced 
further. 

Professor John Horlock, the vice, 
chancellor, heads a group which is 
looking at the long-term academic 
provision of the university. Until the 


committee reports, no decisions about 
course closures will be made but up to 
20 new courses have already been 
thrown into jeopardy. 

The new courses include one on 
conflict and security in the nuclear age 
which the senate decided not to give 
funding priority. 

Professor Oliver Penrose, the course 
team leader, said that the cost of 
external temporary appointments 
would result in the course’s cancella- 
tion. The OU has decided to end the 
special compensatory arrangements 
which funded the courses that rely on 1 
an interdisciplinary approach peculiar 
to the university. 

A letter to Mr Peter Brooke, under 
secretary of state far education, has 
stressed that a modest return to 1982 
funding levels would enable the uni- 
versity to maintain the provision of 75 
per cent of all part-time first degrees. 


Young researchers deprived Staff ready 
of pay rise, claims union to appeal 

by David Jobbins OVCr NAB 


by David Jobbins 

Two research councils are refusing to 
allow universities enough money to 
implement the 1983 salary award in full 
ox months after It was approved by 
ministers, the Association ot Universi- 
ty Teachers claimed this week. 

Several speakers at a general meet- 
ing of research staff in London last 
week attacked the Science and En- 
pneering Research Council and the 
Natural Environment Reseach Coun- 
cil. They claimed it was effectively 
withholding money needed to meet pay 
rises for younger research staff who 
benefited when a new minimum salary 
of £8,530 at 27 was introduced. 

The AUT acknowledges that some 
of the rises were substantial - 20 per 
cent in a few cases - but insists the 
research councils are Obliged to hon- 
our national salary agreements In full. 
The SERC earlier' this summer 
fagM rearguard action against 
“wing more than the 3.5 per cent of 
tne costs implied in its casn limits. It 
was finally brought into line* after the 
CommlHee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals intervened. 

But the SERC said it would involve 
a disproportionate staff effort to work 
Ml the new salary clement of each of 
Jts projects. Instead it averaged out the 
Btcrease and left universities to make 
up thq difference where staff were 
^titled to more than 3.4 per cent, 
r**®! the extra cost of the award to 
“6 SERC is expected to be £2m. 

Most universities have met the extra 
rost of implementing the new mini- 
mum salary for 27-year-olds, but a few 
nave not, according to the AUT. 






An SERC official said; "Wc there- ni/Ai* ]V[ A 13 
fore looked to the universities to help U V Cl IN / ilJ 
us with the problems because wc 
considered there was sufficient flex- by Karen Gold 
ibility in the council's grant conditions 

to enable investigators in most cases to Academic staff in town planning dc- 
contain the expenditure within the pertinents will appeal to the Ombuds- 
increased limits." man if the National Advisory Body’s 

But Mr John Akker, the AUT's committee meeting this weekend docs 
deputy general secretary, said: “I am not reverse the NAB board's decision 
tola by some postholders that there is to close four planning departments, 
not the money available. Mr BUI Their appeal will be on the grounds 
Stephenson, the AUT’s president, said that neither the Council for National 

he was “appalled" at the SERC’s Academic Awards nor Her Majesty’s 

attitude. “IfJhis country cares about its Inspectorate were capable of giving ; 

research it must care about its research the quality rankings or town planning 
staff." departments they provided for the 

A large proportion of the 2,000 NAB board, 
university staff who benefited from the Members of eight public sector in- 

shifting of the age point are contract stitution planning departments be- 

researchers, many on SERC and longing to the National Association of 

NERC projects. . Teachers in Further and Higher 

Many of the salary demands pressed Education met this week to prepare a 

by researchers at the conference have joint response to the NAB decision, 

already been incorporated Into the Four were departments threatened 

AUT's 1984 claim, including the aboli r with closure under the "quality" deci- 

tion of the grade which enables resear- sion - Liverpool, Leeds, Trent 

chers to be paid up to £880 a year less Polytechnics and Gloucestershire Col- 

than the lowest paid lecturer. lege of Arte and Technology; the other 

A programme of action up to and four were Bristol, Birminaham and 
including Industrial action is to be Coventry polytechnics and Chelmer 
considered by the union's new contract Institute of Higher Education, 
research staff committee next month. , They agreed a letter to memben i of 
Particular pressure is being applied to the NAB committee which says that 

the issue of waiver clauses, under decisions based on assessments by the 

which staff on short contracts are CNAA, HMI and the professional 

expected to sign away rights to redun- body must be regarded as suspect, 

dancy compensation and protection because these bodies are constituted to 

from unfair dismissal. make minimum, not relative assess- 

Some 60 delegates from 40 institu- ments; because their information is not 

tions attended tne conference which collected in comparable form and 
debated 30 resolutions on different because they inevitably include vested 

aspect, of Iho problem. ; '"Tho’cNAA*, dechion to rack de- 

T inn QPrtiicArl partments into three groups brought 

U vJv> aLl/Uov.U angry reactions from polytechnic 

continued from frost page 

An early day motion regretting the considering their relationship wijh the 

Government's suggestion (o the UGC CNAA. Directors of Leeds, Trent and 

that It should plan cuts In university Liverpool polytechnics have all written 
places and advocating Increased to the NAB committee opposing the 
numbers Instead was Mgned by 28 > board’s deasion. 

Labour MPs. ,The motion also- Natfhes national council, which 
wirnprf that talk of closures would' met last week, earned three resolu- 
ErtEr £m BBe urfvwStvmoSfc ' Hons criticizing NAB and the CNAA, 

«*ling on NAS to establish a transbln- 
Mr Hadlee salp. H j* 0D 8 m “ “ e oru r*vip* with the. I Inlvaraitv Grants 




the time when the UGC, as a body 

broadly responsible for the universi- 

ties, looks at the whole poMlbUlly of 1 provision taWng^into dcrount, 

mature and part-time students. quality, regional balance arid stufjent/; 

The Committee of Vice Chancel- employer demand. The CNA A’s parli- 

lors and mndpals has circulated a cipation in ranking was damaging to ite 

25-page briefing document to univer- own credibility and to the independent 

dries, setting out the background to standing of NAB, the council said, 
each of the TJGC’s 28 questions. It • The one town planning department 
reaffirms the CVCP’s view that offl- to be op the NAB clqsure list both 
dal estimates of the future demand befofc and after the board meeting was 
for university places have been too; Gloucestershire, aqd not Ch|lmer, as 
pessimistic. " .!■ reported In last week s THES. . 


■ board’s decision. 

Natfhe’s national council, which 
. met last week, carried three resolu- 
' lions critidzing NAB and the CNAA, 
calling on NAB to establish a transbin- 
ary review \vlth (he University Grants 
Committee bn town planning, and in 



Bartok rather than the 'big band sound is what the saxophone choir 
rehearses when they meet for a practical musidanshlp adult class at 
Goldsmith's College each weekend. 

Most of the music played is adapted by the choir's tutor Roger 
Cawkwell who believes that the choir Is the only one of its sort which is 
open to people to join with a mix of ability from the near professional 
to music student. It Includes up to six sizes of instruments. 


Glasgow law 
inquiry 

Glasgow University is inquiring into 
the performance of students on Its 
contract law course after a. failure rate 
of almost twice the average oil Other 
law courses was recorded In examina- 
tions this year. 

Some students have appealed to the 
university senate after railing the ex- 
aminations amid complaints that the 
reading load « too heavy, the back-up 
support for re-site Is too limited, and 
work direction is too vague. 

In the examinations Tn June and 
re-sits in September 100 out of 191 
students either failed or were absent. 
About 70 were second or third candi- 
dates retaking the examination. Law 
courses have an average pass rate of 80 
per cent. 

Hie results have already been dis- 
cussed within the faculty of lpw,.and 
been referred to the registrar. The 
dean of the law faculty. Professor Tom 
Campbell, expects to respond to the 
student appeals before the next senate 
meeting on December 8, 

Professor Campbell said every step 
was. being taken to see, that matters 
Improved by next year. “There are 
many different opinions about why this 
has happened. But we hope to produce 
considerable improvements tor next 


Women are 
‘top priority’ 

The recruitment of more women into 
science and engineering will ■ need 
action at ail levels of the education 
system, according to speakers at a 
planning conference for Women into 
Science and Engineering. Year (WISE) ' 
in London yesterday. 

-Professor Daphne Jackson, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Engineering 
Society and head of the physics depart- 
ment at Surrey University, said top 
priority must be to increase the pool of 
women students qualified to enter 
higher and further education. _ 

But she also wanted to see university 
and polytechnic departments making 
I more effort to recruit women students, 
to relieve their isolation on technical 
courses and to improve career pros- 
pects for -academic women. 

Professor Jackson pointed out that 
the recent increase in the proportion of 
women graduating in engineering and 
technology had been largely confined 
to the universities. The number of 
women on polytechnic engineering 
degree courses was still very low and. 
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j future to make ite own judgments on Ms JCale Muir, vice-president of the 
courte provision taking into account. Student’s Repf^sfentatfye Council said 
Quality, regional balance and student/ . she IibcJ had complaints tover a number 
employer demand. The CNA A’s parti- of yean. "Students are critical of the 
dpation in ranking was damaging to ite poor bpck-iip and the heavy reading 

own credibility and to the independent load. Everyone would do much better 
standing of NAB, the council said. with better direction and explhna- 
• The one town planning department tlon,” . 

to be op the NaB clqsure list both Some students feel the course, is far 
before and after the board meeting was more demanding than comparative 


• The one town planning department 
to be op the NAB dqsure list both 


befofe and after the board meeting was 
Gloucestershire, and not Chelmer, a$ • 
reported In last week’s THES. 


New London dental unit prompts fears for Bristol 
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ReMarcfriouadl .'has 
Statai S.fr'feWdwn ; of ,a new ; 




representing * major new initiative in 


1 ^^acknowledges that; . . .%e coiincfl’s anpuafreport .for 1982/ searchst 

the • 83; published this vreek, says jtii&MRG. 

Trafessor A.L; dehtal committe Is seriously corned appUcah 

mi d its j rabodt Jgijf of career -opportunities Ip, ■ 
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dentships, 'Only 282- awards for re- 
search' studentships were made during 

the year, selected from oref’:L,vOO 

applications,- • 

^ The: MRCi . with an. annual budget 
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next year. M Tli?re are the proportion on technician courses 
it opinions about why this ! lower still . , • 

I . But we hope to produce Farther encouragement wou id rome 

improvements for next If there were more women stafTIn 
• departments, she argued, and Brlnsli 

lulr, vice-president of the, efforts here were fay behind the 
ppmtniatnc Council said United States, fa this country, the : 

omplaintt Over si number professional societies and standing 
udents ere critical of the conferences of heads of departments 
► and the heavy reading are, at best, concerned with under- 
lie would do much better graduate recruitment and not at nil 
direction and expltinn- with career; prospects for academic 
' ■ women," she said. 

ants feel the course is Tar The conference was orgaiuzed by 

iding than comparative the Standing Conference On Schools 

contract law courses at (Ue universitjes . Science and Technology, * the_ En- 
of Edinburgh or Dundee. aineering Council - and the Equal 

— : - r . Opportunities Commission. . 

1 The council believes that increaring 

female entry’ into the profession would 
be the most economical way of increna- 
the same extent as the jng the pool of la lented engineers. The 

, Engineering Research : WISE programme will include science 
brtneless, the report ra- ; as well to avoid simply diverting girls : 
ne domestic promammes ' from science to eh^rieering. 
to find an extra £140,000 Earlier, WISE planning meetings 
to the European Molceu- have called for a range of measure*,, 

.abbratory' and the Inter- including a coordinated programme of - 
ency for ' Research : on retralnihg , -for women returning to 
work qr seeking entry to courses as 

_m_-i l i .i j ... .u, 


iirjburgh or Dundee. 


although not the same extent as the 
Sdende and > Engineering Research 
Council. Nevertheless, the report ra- 
cords [hat ibme domestic programmes 
had to.be cut to find an extra £140,000 
for payments to the European Molecu- 


lar Biology Laboratory pnd the Inter- 
national Agency for Research on 
• Cancer-. '■ 

The : council’s Subscription to the 



mature students; guidelines frif the , 
Youth Training Scheme to ensure r. 
entry of women' on to engineering. 
(tourse^, and formation of a network of 
Women’s Engineering Society student 


groups at 
; polyiechhics. 


iring Society student' 
uniVersilits - . ;: hn«J- 


A i 

ii-. ■(:■■■* 
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t DONS 
DIARY 





MONDAY 

Last day of examinations, postponed 
from July because of student trou- 


have been readmitted, which means 
that as we run a four-year degree 
course we have only half a college. 

Long discussion with Oxford re- 
searcher wJio was with us some 
months ago and hns just relumed 
1 from visiting the many ref ugee camps 
in the south. She is concerned with 
what she has seen, is already seeking 
I contributions for a symposium to- 
wards an alternative strategy, and 
suggests a conference under univetsi- 


THURSDAY 

Meeting with the acting vice chancel- 
lor, as nave the dubious privilege of 
being secretary to the housing com- 
mittee. The university is growing 
faster than the capacity of our con- 
tractors, so that our stock of more 
than 80 staff houses has to be 
augmented by renting more and 
more houses In the vicinity. Yet more 
staff are expected, some wirh their 
families, and we are in the familiar 
position of lacking immediate uni- 
versity accommodation for some of 
them, but all will get a roof over their 
heads somewhere. 

In the afternoon referee a soccer 
match at the local stadium between 
teams representing the VSOs and the 
UN, both happily and wisely 
by some local talent. As 


Efficiency rules mapped out 

hi . Pm. I Clothor . „ ..... 


from Julv became nf cliiripni iron. w * 1 ' uu * , ‘ wisely au- 

bles. Only first years and finalists gm^ed by some loGal talent. As the 

h.™ been* readmitted, which means S?3Sif3iS£ Talk 


with the secretary of the regional 
sports council about running an in- 
tensive referee’s course for partici- 
pants from each of the three southern 
provinces and agree that a long 
weekend woula be sufficient. 


ty auspices next year. Agree to take 
Inis to '* “ ... 


the college academic board. 
Off to staff club in the evenin 
sec one-man show b 

I actor on the life and „„ 

Wilde, arranged by tho British Coun 
ell. He Is here for a fortnight, giving a 
number of performances and also 
[ coaching the local drama group, in 
which students of our college of adult 
education play a major part. No 
electricity in Staff Club, so hasty 
move to open space in front of 
I student club on main campus for a 
very enjoyable couple of hours. The 
opening of a British Council office 
here last year has already been of 
I benefit to the university ana the area. 


FRIDAY 

Financial management students all 
handed in their first assignment, a 
good start. Two examining panels 
today. Our third year students spend 
in the evening to at . st t ^ ircc months in relevant 
by visiting British organizations, both working and col- 
ic! works of Oscar feeling information to write up a 
research project. This is a major task, 
carrying half the year's marks and 
assessed both for its content and by 
oral examination. We met to consid- 
• er the resubmission of two projects 
referred earlier this year; both stu- 
dents showed substantial improve- 


ment, both passed, both joyfiil as 
ielil be, for failure would 


if ' 


well they mil „„ „„ U1U 

have meant me end of their universi- 
ty career. 

Game of doubles in the afternoon. 

Juba has but two tennis courts, very 
well used. Am not up to the standard 
of some of my colleagues, but they 
tolerate my portliness because of my 
grey hairs, although partner, reason- 
ably affectionately, calls me the mill- 
stone! 


».t ;■ 


university an 

TUESDAY 

Academic board (the dean and 
senior ■ subject heads; three 
Sudanese, one Ghanaian, one 
Dutchman, one Brit) welcome idea 

; T^" - ' I of.canfereure , as long as Intending S ATI IDnAV 
l-!pditteip8nts are fully .apprised or . .. A X, . 

^ \ conditions In onp Of the poorest parts Down to the airport t< 

of one of the poorest countries in 
Aftica, including difficulties of trans- 
port, and shortages of fuels, power 
and accommodation. Since it is 
hoped to have some sessions In the 
camps themselves, It is important 
*bat the message gets - across. The 
college has already a proposal for a 
Centre for Refugee Studies under 
consideration, feeling that some of 

the research is at the moment being kiu. wwfJL' \ — ", M,,M llVTr . 

undertaken ; in cent res very far re- r* . £ pf ffg? 1 ,Y a I ue ,n °«r customary 
moved from the problems. We te-..\ /A°! a dp n a u I| ost l s 000 pilles south of 
jhain wary'of accepting funding from : ’ Khartoum.. ■ : 

mtdroational'BgencleB.for thia couId entertain two bachelor col- 

llirtit>oth our freedom of action and . /-SSfiffiS* ,Unch . wd as evor spend 
our academic htdepepdehce; ' " ■ :the late afternoon nnH ■<,i-i» — 

Alrc «ft ffights L . Mn . 
which ^oirof Our mail comes from . 

t 


- the airport td meet the' UN 

regional adviser for finance and 
administration with whom we wprk 
closely, who is returning from long 
leave accompanied by three staff 
members from the Institute of Local 
Government Studies in Birmingham . 
They send people here each year to 
advise and assist with training prog-' 
rammes and the university always i 
tries to make maximum use of their 
presence, new faces and new ideas 


spena 

list enln early evening 


Its; : 

mu- 


gening, to Sporu . Roundup On 
World Service/ 1 Sadly; the ohce- 
Eurejie.via Nairobi'; haVe^beTncur- ' S ighty Arjeitaliost; but so did West 
tpilM recently and today |s del tvery ifc PS 1 and ; Liverpool. Duplicate 

almost a fortnight. lit- B c: al 6 colleague’* house i n the 
for* front oifo ^children I'botEhanrillv i ebbing,. • _ 

SUNDAY 

* *R'fe Terences 

b&vc n woty pattern 
, of 7am to 2pm and 6. 30. to 8.3(foiiii six 
days a week, m that Sunday Is really 


| at school Jn England. . ■ v 
Start final year financial rriana 


nwnt course with a warning about^ts ' . * ast ^ s pde of various references 
hccauae oft ho fehor- . J 


ter semoster. 

WEDNESDAY . .. I0mt ,, . 

After dteuaton *1 th JMfa col" ■ £ ay of .r e * t wl1 ereoii we try to do little 


leapucs, fend for t wing ffoaVdraft'of ‘ « K? dTS^SSTk 


rv icasr 

of not merely 
buf !Wng aM 

I KC -- ‘ 


eming. 
more s,. 

.•facUUIe*. 

plight; and despot— , „ 

•currency and are wWngao'g 

sto our re- » 

v^sed cu rriculunii . better Integrated '* 
than ever' bafore. Tho College of ' 

M Sconbmjo Studies wmcnseemsiarae- 

accounting and anthropology. .to. > -,!.5.*?8®P^W\heto,'iWho theef-tneif ’ 
siatlstics, gmng a i IndiggnSis .collea^uos . at iwdrW 
priei^ackarouhd, in tho flrsttwo • wetq HrelockedfSfowesoj K" 
rears : and allowing some- student • edmpoun^* t..k» i. .. > ~ »* 

. . 19 'herefflefeFp/ t|>e Aht- #1). m 

time 


iiiucnu 

)iin. ii irna largely bpsec 

publications and data, at 
a Varied' audience of stt 


focal amli.v., 
•lively discus?.,.., 
jSvdanesq. woman 


by Paul Flather 

Geographers arc now confident that 
Government plans to turn the Ordn- 
ance Survey mapmakers' unit into a 
commercial operation will have to be 
abandoned. 

Last week the Ordnance Survey’s 
advisory board reported to ministers 
that there was no heed to force greater 
commercialization to achieve their 
aims of greater efficiency and greater 
cost-effectiveness. 

The advice comes after the Govern- 
ment defeat in the House of Lords in 
February when peers, led by Lord 
Shackieton, voiced their opposition to 
the idea of setting up a trading, fond, as 
now used for the Royal Mint and 
HMSO. 

The original proposals provoked 
widespread opposition from the scien- 
tific and mapping community, includ- 

Research 
system 
criticized 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The commissioned research system 
will not work as intended unless gov- 
ernment pays much more attention to 
research in universities as well as 
research councils. 

This is one of the conclusions, of a 
book on government research spon- 
sorship published this week. The au- 
thors, Professor Maurice Kogan and 
Mary Henkel of the department of 
government at Brunei University, say 
the Department of Education and 
Science has never been approachable 
on the kind of higher education system 
which is needed if commissioned re- 
search is to be maintained. 

Their book, a detailed study of the 
history of research commissioning by 
the Department of Health and Soda! 
Security from foe Medical and Social 
‘ .Science Research Councils, cpmw just 
a week after Sir Ronald Mason’s 
report to the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils which criticizes the 
“customer-contractor” arrangements 
. for research. 

Sir Ronald's report endorsed the 
general outlines of the customer-con- 
tractor principle Instituted after tho 
Rothschild report in 1972, but called 
for stronger chief scientists’ offices in 
government departments. Professor 
JCogan’s book Suggests the problem is 
more complex than this on at least two 
rounts. .. > ' 

: Plrtt. the book suggests that there Is. 
a set of Issues which have not been 
grbperly addressiid: by government - 
“questions of- the balance between 
teaching and research, the induce^ 
ments given to established academics 
for participating in commissioned re- 

K=' n (fld t d r r 1 " 8 of rc,eatl:h ' rs in. 

; . In addition; th^y suggest thatfoen- 
■ ti tying 8 government department as 
( customer and a rcsegrch council as 
’ «®°! lt f act ?X k tQ0 pimple a metaphor 
• interaction between two very com- 
p!ex organizations;' : with. -different 
goals, interests, and world, views. 1 In a. 
series of detailed case studies., they 
show hoy the DHSS and MRC’V 

JSSSif^ together were often 
bedevilled by misunderstandings and 

'““ I *»“«* -■ m 

hi a QojW,- 


ing the Royal Geographical Society 
and the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors, fearful that the survey’s 
large scale mapping work would be 
undermined. 

Almost 80 per cent of the Ordnance 
Survey’s work is concerned with large 
and medium scale mapping, most of 
which could never be profitable. Lost 
year the survey spent £3 1.7m on this 
kind of work, earning £9.7m in re- 


venue, while £10.2m was spent on 

£10. 


small scale work, earning £l'0.5m in 


. — Jing 

revenue. It has 2,970 staff, down from 
3,475 in 1980. 

The advice has been given to Mr 
William Waldegrave, under secretary 
at the Department of the Environ- 
ment, and a decision should be made 
before the end of the year. It is thought 
highly unlikely that the Government 
will be able to reject it. 


ii£rS, SSyjj 

sssresap—a; 

“WEassS: 

years; annual report and annual i J 
ing accounts to be published; and , 
rolling five-year budget to be drawn u 
with ministers. up 

Some geographers are worried ih« 
these conditions will force the OS 
towards greater commercialization 
and might also undermine the work of 
independent map publishers like Phil- 
ups, A to Z, and Bartholomew's A 
meeting has been arranged for Decem- 
ber to discuss this. 



Students demonstrate nationwide 

A wave of occupations and other 
demonstrative action against cuts In 


public sector higher education swept 
England and wales last week. 

Polytechnics in occupation In- 
cluded North London, Central Lon- 
don, City of London, Middlesex, 
Portsmouth, and Manchester. 

Ravensbourne College of Art was 
occupied for four days, while In 
Leeds, Liverpool, Portsmouth, 

Coventry, Manchester and London 
there were rallies and meetings to 

S otest about the probable effects of 
e proposals from the National 
Advisory Body on public sector high- 
er education. 

Students from North East London 


Polytechnic organized a wresfr 
laying ceremony in Downing Sirtti 
and a meeting with Ms Frants 
Morrell, leader of the Inner Londa 
Education Authority.. . 

At Middlesex a planned llbran 
work-in In protest at restricted open- 
ing hours hurriedly turned Info all 
occupation when students mrt 
evicted from the library. 

Above, students at West MkUands 
College of Higher Education, one of 
the colleges threatened with ch&urt 
as a result of the National Advisory 
Body’s plan for 1984/5, are addr* 
sed by Councillor Eric Alison, vie* 
chairman of Walsall education com- 
mittee. 


Badges ban challenged 

by David Jobbing 


A lecturer’s refusal to teach students 
wearing Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament badges is to be challenged in 
Southampton University's next senate 
meeting.. , , . 

.But Dr Alec Samuels hns received 

ultimatum to two law. students to 
remove their badges or leave his 
■ tutorial';; 

ls I s Repentant despite 
critJcisfo from Southampton stiidents 
and staff and also from the Campaign 
for Academic Freedom and Demo- 
cracy, 


The students’ union this week called 
fora full and open senate debate oijIk 
grounds for Dr Samuels's action. TW 
case raises fundamental questions ab- 
out the duties of academic staff aw 
their rights to pick* and choose stu- 
dents. , • • ;• . 

Professor John Saville, professor « 
economic and social history at HW 
University and chairman of, tw 
CAFD, said: “Provided students ft 
lot disrupt cle *' ! ' — " 
Mels absolutel 


1 oajui M. luriwvM 

not disrupt classes the issue Of 
pie is absolutely clear and is an awo-lut- 
1st principle, that you are cbllged w 
teach those. who present them»|v»“ 

k. L. T. _ nrinowe Cl 


be taught. It is a basic 
university life.”,- , ' 

issue was raised ** 


uptimes higher education supplement is.ii.b 3 


wbm JrThfr Moujjejj were , CJND is calling a week or 
tKame mSrffih, Smwols tolij ■ December 5 to 12 wjien lorel g«Jg 
he was entitled will be holding various activities- TW 
-want to draw attention to “fr., 
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entry requjreraenta y J- 
„ guaranteea places even it 
rades are; right, according W 

" '• . ^b^I^ecimicVacademlc^ Srthw, ' 
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Visit Your Tandy Computer Centre- 


Britains High Technology Electronics Store! 
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TRS-80 Xenix Systems 










• Tandy Multi-User Software To 
Include Tandy Shell, teh, 
Word Processing and Data 
Base Management , 

• Floppy XENIX Available Soon 

• Up To Five User Terminals 

• XENIX™ True Multl-Uaer Multi- 
Tasking Operating System 




• Full Development System 
Available, Includes C Compiler, 
Full Text Support, 
Communications and Other 
Utilities 

• Dual Processor Architecture, 
Motorola 68000 and Zllog Z80 

• Up To 768K RAM 




3*3 


TRS-80 Model 4 Desktop 

Microcomputer 



64K 2-Disk 


Compare the price and the standard features of this all-new Model 4. It can ron 
Tandy Model III TRSDOS programs without change. As well as LDDS and CP 
Plus. Internal memory 16 expandable to 128K. 28-1069 


• Job Control Language 
With Sound Alerts 

all 

LDDS and CP/M 


“Report Quality” High Resolution 
Dot Matrix Printer 



PMP*100. Delivers high-speed for. data processing, high rewlulton for do 
addressable graphics, and a word Processing mode with ppnt quality that rivals 
: Daisy, Wheel 126-1 258 


Typical education price • 

£ 930 

Ex. VAT 

Change Pitch And Font 
Without Changing 
Wheels 

dot- 
a 


Seven Colour InkJet Printer 


Typical education price 

£ 360 



> Prints 40 
Character 1 Per 
Second In Text ’ 
Mode 




CGP-220. Drop on demand InkJet printing system lets you print text and graphics. 
Parallel or colour computer compatible. 28-1288 


TRS-80 ModeMPO Portable 
Computer 


NEW! 

Typ ical education price | 





Fits In your briefcase and runs on batteries, Five built-in "Instant-on 1 * programs let 
you use Mpdel 100 as a personal word processor, address book, appointment 
calendar and as a portable terminal. 26-3801 

BK RAM Upgrade. Requires IriBtallatlon (not Included). 26-3816 £89.62 Ex. VAT 


i. ex VAT and subject to education discount 

■ r :.i i -i i i I l 1 • L..-.L-.I l . 1 J 

.••••/ ” . . YOUR NEAREST TANDY; COMPUTER C^lTflE 
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Art thinking 

out-of-date, 

out-of-place 

by Owen Surridge 
Traditional academic research alti- 
tudes were castigated as irrelevant and 
out of date at a meeting of 200 art 
teachers in London last week. The 
meeting, arrnnged by the art and 
design department of London Uni- 
versity's Institute of Education, was 
prompted by anxiety about what is 
seen as a growing gap between art 
academics and art teachers. 

Professor Leslie Perry, of the Uni- 
versity of London told tne conference 
bluntly: "We have to getaway from the 
idea of scholars who gel on with their 
own work, which is strictly of interest 
only to themselves and of limited 
consequence.'' Arguing the case for 
team research and more scientific 
methods, he said there was a need for a 
thorough, wide ranging inquiry which 
would benefit teachers in classrooms. 

He warned though, that the results 
of such research should not be seen as 
panaceas. "Art education is is tend to 
take over the resenreh results of pure 
theorists," he said. They really needed 
Is to fir thei 
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Brain research funding cut 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

"Hie European Science Foundation, 
like most of its subscribing members, is 
struggling to support new programmes 
on a fixed budget, without abandoning 
worthwhile existing projects. 

At i(s annual assembly in Strasbourg 
last week, plans were approved to shed 
responsibility for some of the funding 
required by its established European 
Training Programme in Brain and 
Behaviour Research. But despite this, 
the assembly heard there were still 
problems meeting budget require- 
ments for at least one major new 
initiative, a social scientific study of 
I second language learning by adult 
immigrants. 

The brain and behaviour program- 
me, which has funded fellowships, 
(ravel grants and collaborative pro- 
jects since 1976, now costs the 10 
member countries of i he ESF£ 150,000 
a year. The organizations putting up 


this money will now have to find extra 
cash as the programme has been 
changed from an ‘^additional activity" 
of the foundation to an “associated 
activity" from 1985. The latter categ- 
ory. invented this year, means that the 
foundation wishes to carry on the 
programme but will not pay any of the 
overheads, as in the past. 

The ESF’s president, Professor 
Henri Curien of the National Space 
Studies Centre in Paris, explained that 
the foundation could not start new 
projects without shedding some old 
ones. Member organizations, which in 
Britain include tne research councils 
and the British Academy, generally 
had fixed budgets themselves, and the 
foundation had to stop their contribu- 
tions rising. 

New activities reported to (he 
assembly included a working group in 
environmental toxicology, working on 
behalf of the European Commission, 
and pilot studies to see if the ESF could 
act as an umbrella organization for 
smaller countries seeking a part in 


ocean drilling projects. 

In future, the foundation will be< 



— ...... «. Commercial cash 

looking to improve its contacts with A new company devoted ‘ 
the US and. possibly, Japan, M. cialisation of ideas from i 
Curien said. A recent inim meeiino departments and oovernm—. 

establishment* !**$**i 


Curien said. A recent joint meeting of 
the European Science Research Coun- 
cils and the US National Science 
Foundation in Washington to evaluate 
research and set priorities had shown 
there wbs a will in the US to find a 
partner in Europe for discussions 
about planning big projects, he said. 

In the European context, he stressed 
that the foundation wanted to act as 
the voice of the scientific community 
when governments were considering' 
cooperation in research, but did not 
wish to play the same role as the 
Council of Europe or the European 
Commission. 

“We are proud to represent the 
scientific community, not the 
bureaucratic community, in Europe," 
he said. The foundation would con- 
tinue to try and Influence European 
science policy from the side of the 
scientists. 


establishments w'hSS? 

find Cnt TfUSt Md ,he BP S 
The 

cover contrail r 


Keynes . ** ” 


to interpret results to fir their own . 
situation. "The results of many very 

again Searing In mind where the results 
will be applied." 

Professor Percy said that new social 
pressures on education demanded rc- 
se arch of a very different kind from the 
academic tradition. The need now was 
for research projects designed to 
supply specific answers which could 
be applied In the field. 

He said that too often teachers and * 
their classes were volunteered for 

S ects by head teachers without 
g asked. “We cannot expect re- 
sults from people who resent us being 
there and we must remember that a 
class is there to be taught," he said. 

Mr Donald Earle, head of an art 
' n 8,1 Essex comprehen 


Women architects! 
build network 


slve schooL attacked what he de- 
apdterriblepojicy, 
•gSJWs 1 was about to award 
MPhils and MDs to painters and 
others. He also condemned as ‘Incred- 
ibly mjsguided" the Royal College of 
Arts intention to introduce a new 
owarp called Doctor of Art. 


There should be more women teachers 
in schools of architecture to help 
counter the imbalance in the education 
and professional experience of the 
sexes, 

A conference on women in 
! architectural education held at Morley 
College, south London attended by, 
teachers, students and practitioners i 
felt that more women architects should ■ 
put their names forward to schools to 
.do part-time teaching as many female 
students felt isolated with no female 
staff at some schools. 

Careers advice for girls at school 
who wanted to study architecture was 
, often off-putting. They were told the 
training was very arduous and they had 
to have studied both mathematics and 
art before being considered for a 
course. 

show that. men are four 
times as likely to reaoh the top grade 1 
Witliin the profession as women. The 
proportion of women continues to rise 
slowly but unemployment has risen by 
4 per cent while it has dropped among I 
male architects. ‘ 


The Pru serves writ on Southwark 

The Prudential Assurance Company 
iouthwark 


has served a writ on Southwar 
Council, demanding that it 


Bo__. 

fulfils 


polytechnic offering to negotiate on 
the two-stage development, on which* 
the Prudential has already given a- 
‘without prejudice 1 , guarantee that the 
Tcchnopark . . ~ T ■ ' “wwd stage will be started as soon as 

technolo, 


fts contcatt toT sell Tanl to the 
id South Bapk Polytechnic ■ 
iark. 




ripp^k, uhlds* the PruderilliU 
Ued to 'develop the Whqle.prc 

fbtter than in ttoo stages. 

*■' fitsiathum al> k*uii jlj .. i ° . 


t ^ ch v : nurture ; small high ■ 
u s(ng polyteahe 
* : and giving students bu 

Jr®®!! ij 1 have been a source c 


. leohnic expertise 
-tots businesses to 
loeri a source of 18 months 


Southwark has 14 dfcWfo reiboud ro ' S’ n8VO W"* of 18 months 
^evyrit .aftefwhich a datewill fixed S ^ hwar ^ wWch 

foracaurt hearing, But IheSnctUhis ' to -the 

Ac wroW to llo compaty and (h£ : Sfe^d we"opment° r ^ Qus rt ® instttad P f 




company and thp 

Westminster has once again be- 
come the main venue for the great 
numbers game. We are already 
lamjllar with the numbers game In' 
economic debates. It consists: of 
Government and Opposition dis- 
playing their skill In creative statis- 
«cf Iq prove (hat we are 
ncoeror poorer, tnoreau 




six foot 
Huelln and 

^Grt^t Britain charity gala ° r 




ame 


[ertfment's approach to 


search organisations, andwilluh » 
m the Ministry of Defence^ 
scheme to transfer technology ffomr 
research laboratories to cWI 
companies. 

Doctors’ orders 

Tie three Royal Colleges of Phi» 
dans, in Glasgow, -Edinburgh * 
London, have been asked lo lira j 
their involvement in medical ed» 
don overseas. An international c®!* 
ence on postgraduate medical iraiss 
in Leeds last week called onfc 
colleges to explore how they codi 
unprove their help in developwnid 
medical examinations overseas, ai 
how they could encourage forda 
doctors with suitable qualmcatsoon 
take postgraduate courses in Brink 

PRIME site 

Plymouth Polytechnic is to hare & 
largest American-made PROS 
computer in the United Kimfe 
following a decision by Devon Coaly 
Council to spend oyer £300,001 a 
the new computer In exchangefbrlk 
council taking back the poJytecMrt 
( present smaller one. The on 
PRIME 9950 will be used ford* 
polytechnic’s teaching and nsetd 
work. 

Crowded journef 

More than 2,000 people applied fonk 
British Council's 50ih anolversaq 
travel awards, worth a meri/mnnd 
£1,000 each, In the first 10 dap of 
advertising. The awards enable tie 
winners to spend between three web 
and three months abroad od a proied 
contributing to closer cultural retaS* 
between Britain and other coimtriR 
are restricted to applicants betowaJ 3 
and 60 and will be distributed art 
March. Proposals of about 500 ww 
must be submitted by December l 

New development 

Professor Peter Williams, headrfjj 
department of education In 
lug countries at London Uniyer»p 
Institute of Education, has w* 
appointed director of the 
wealth Secretariat’s education PfW 
ramme. He will take 
July. 


objectives second. 

The UGC’s great debale 
genuinely effective only 
allows for considerations or iw 
needs and objectives of 
education first, and dte*®“ 
the numbers second. | brfeve ft* 
such a reassessment might'" 

.. show that we should -be 
. .student numbers and edww°JJ 
resources through the 199W 


J.yjy ilrain^d teachersTobtained 
full-time permanent i 
SJr Keith ‘Joseph and'tiie National 
Unkin of Students are also partid-’ 
jng ylgorw^ly jin the game with 
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levels tnrougnoui inausi*j , 
service sector and hi 
activities,' pointing to ibe flew _ 
more resources for higher ecu^ 
tlbn. 
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.. nifinbers aamo Is also raalna 
oil tsfdfr. [Parliament; The DepaS 
ntent of Educaliop and Science arid 
Commlttee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals art dpini bAf tle /q ve r 
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Some local 
despotism 
in disguise 

The powers of the Scottish Education 
Department are notoriously despo- 
tk. Nowhere is this more true than in 
the case of the central institutions. 

For years they have benefited from 
ike paternalism of the Scottish 
Education Department; growing 1 
ffhlle olhers languished, protected 
from the severest cuts while others 
mre surgically dismembered. Now 
the knives are out and we have 
returned the old lesson (hat all 
despotisms turn nasty in the end. 

As direct grant Institutions, the 
nolral institutions have always been 
men lo financial manipulation by the 
tertiary of State. Recently, how- 
ever, his powers have been extended 
ud made more explicit. Under the 
1980 Education (Scotland) Act, he 
bow has authority to determine the 
courses, curricula and student num- 
bers In public sector higher education 
h Scot land. There are no restrictions 
m Us use of these powers; no 
University Grants Committee, no 
National Advisory Body, no powerful 
local authority lo intervene, or delay, 
dr raise democratic objections. 

This places him in a quite unique 
dtton. Only his general responsi- 
ity lo Parliament masks the naked- 
ness of this “despotism”: and who at 
Westminster will notice or care about 
this one small Item among the enor- 
mous range of bU economic and 
»dd responsibilities in Scotland? 

1 Incfeitingly this power is being 
used quite candidly. In each of the 
hsl three years the colleges of art and 
the Royal Scottish Academy of Music 
hwe been forced to operate with 

fewer staff. . 

This plan, however, has never 
wo made public; nor have its 
criteria and objectives been debated 
or agreed. When challenged, the 
jirtd for consultation is denied, on 
** simple grounds that the Secretary 
« ftate can do what he likes. 

T«n six months ago, In a swash- 
tibplay of ministerial pow- 
eryPakley College of Technology was 
•wructed. without warning lo re- 
rcra lb long-standing policy of de- 
™opmeut In vocational social scl- 
tte,. •'••• 

sjt’i ^;Q u **n Margaret College 
in tdlahurgh, the governing body Is 
under intense pressure to 
[f” 6 ®' irom a formal agreement with 
i fUs association concerning the fate of 
wr members of staff. Since the 
E^wuors Insist that they must hon- 
we;: commitments they have 
r threatens a series of 
j^^genallles designed to force 

general message is clear: if 

-«■ 
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Civil service’s chief 
recruiter goes on tour 

by Paul Flather 

“Well, are you from Oxbridge?” Mr 
Dennis Trevelyan, the Civil Service 
First Commissioner, responsible for 
recruitment, admitted that he was, 


and Immediately all the old fears 
about Oxbridge bias within the ser- 
vice became apparent. 

Mr Trevelyan was speaking to 
about 20 students from the Universi- 
ty of Kent at Canterbury, as part of a 
new trawl of provincial universities 
aimed at casting a wider net for the 
mandarins of the future. 

He has already visited the universi- 
ties in Swansea, Manchester, Exeter, 
Durham, and Bristol, and will visit 
Nottingham later this month. Furth- 
er visits to new universities and 
polytechnics are scheduled for 1984. 

At Kent he moved quickly to dispel 
fears about Oxbridge favouritism. 
He said: “It really does not matter 
which university you come from. The 
pie who mark the papers don’t 
mow the sex or university of a 
candidate. 

“I do want to see many more 
people from new universities In the 
civil service. I don’t just want the 
treble first - I want the good all- 
rounder, the sort who ean come out 
of the ivory tower, who does not write 
deathless prose.” 

The students were also keen to 
know what happened If their views 
conflicted with those of the Thatcher 
government. Mr Trevelyan said 


views were Important. “What mat- 
ters is how you arrived at those views 
and how you support them. 

“ H you are not Interested In poli- 
tics with a small p, don’t come Into 
the service. You will be bored. We 
don’t want political eunuchs. If you 
are secretary of the Communist Soci- 
ety we will say - ‘well he’s got 
views’.” 

Mr Trevelyan was out to rout all 
the myths that the service was bor- 
ing, hierarchical, unexciting, dead, 
against women and modelled on Yes 
Minister. Pay levels ranging from 
£5,800 lo £8,078 for (he fast-stream 
administrative trainees (ATs) - were 
never raised, while Job security 
seemed much sought after. 

He said, the service Wanted people 
who were well informed, able to deal 
with varying problems such as the 
Icelandic fish row, where the Elgin 
Marbles belonged, and local govern- 
ment reform. 

The tour, the first at such a senior 
level, was orgauized following the 
Atkinson report on civil service re- 
cruitment earlier this year which 
expressed concern about the lack of 
non-Oxbridge candidates entering 
the civil service. 

Last year the civil service found 
just 24 of the 41 ATs U was seeking, 
and 17 were from Oxbridge, 
although they made up just 6 per cent 
of those taking the tests. This year It 
had 60 AT vacancies and accepted 
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47. There arc also 2,800 executive 
officer posts, at least half to be filled 
graduates. 

le commission has set up a 
working group to consider reforms in 
the tests, already reckoned to be 
about the most sophisticated for 
graduate recruitment in Britain. 
They want particularly to follow 
Atkinson and And ways of recogniz- 


ing candidates with a “thruslful and 
forccfril personality” who can never- 
theless work In teams. 

The Kent students said they found 
It very useful. “It seems more dyna- 
mic loan their literature,” said one. 
But another still feared the Oxbridge 
yoke, “Seeing will be believing. Not 
many from Kent arc successful which 
in itself put’s one ofT,” she said. 


Tribunal recognizes APT case 


by David Jobbins 

A county council is to appeal against 
an industrial tribunal decision nailed 
by a non-TUC union as a break- 
through in its battle for full recogni- 
tion. 

The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers believes that the finding 
against Cleveland County Council 
over the refusal of time off for health 
and safety duties for five of its mem- 
bers at Teesslde Polytechnic will help it 
secure local recognition from other 
education authorities. 

The tribunal was told that the asso- . 
elation had a large number of members 
at the polytechnic, 50 per cent of them 
in science departments where the 
neatest potential risks lay. But the 
director, Dr Michael Longfield, re- 
.fused the association’s five safety rep- 1 
resentatives time off to carry out 
inspections. 

Although the tribunal accepted that 
riven a free choice, Cleveland would 
not have wished to negotiate with the 
APT on salaries, it found that the 
Association of County Councils had 
been Involved in negotiations in the 
Burnham further education commit- 
tee, where the APT has had a seat 


since December 1981. 

"In these circumstances we feel 
obliged to come to the inevitable 
decision that the respondents (Cleve- 
land) have recognized APT since De- 
cember 23, 1981 says the tribunal’s 
statement. 

The tribunal also decided that the 
APT had recognition at Teesside on 
the basis of six years of correspond- 
ence with members or the association. 

Dr Tony Pointon, the APTs nation- 
al secretary, said Cleveland’s decision 
to appeal, at the risk of further cost to 
ratepayers; indicated the pressure to 
which the authority had been sub- 
jected. The association claimed that 
Cleveland had been following the 
advice of the Association of County 
Councils in not granting local recognl- 
tion. , , ... 

"The decision will shock those local 
authorities in England and Wales 
which have failed to recognize the new 
realities of Industrial relations in high- 
er education," it said. 

The expected rush of local recogni- 
tion agreements after APT won its 
Burnham seat nearly two years ago 
failed to materialize. Bill the associa- 
tion obviously expects that if the 
decision Is upheld on appeal obstacles 


to full recognition at every level will 
have been removed. 

Although the APT won a seat on 
Burnham, it has never been admitted 
to membership of the teachers’ panel 
which conducts negotiations with the 
employers. 

Parity with the universities is the 



national council later this month. No 
firm mechanism has yet been decided 
upon, but association leaders accept 
that more than one stage will Be 
needed. One option would be to 
extend the senior lecturer, principle 
lecturer and head of department scales 
upwards by two or more increments to 
achieve future parity at no immediate 
cost. 

• Leaders of 16,000 university white 
collar workers are to finalize details or 
a 10 per cent claim today. The notional 
universities committee of the National 
and Local Government Officers Asso- 
ciation is certain to decide lo pifrsue 
the claim half as a flat rate payment 
and half as a percentage to benefit the 
lower paid. They are also seeking to 
move tne settlement date to April 1 in 
line with all other campus unions. 


Alvey advances programme 
into two universities 
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week. 

Mr Laurence Clarke, deputy direc- 
tor of the programme for the Depart- 
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Two universities are involved in the The idea of demonstrator projects 
first four projects shortlisted for large- outlined in the report Wjuch led to the 
scale backing under the Alvey prog- Alvey programme has been criticized 
ramme for advanced information teen- both for setting ovcr-ambitl oua ta rgets 

oology, which were announced last 


ment of -Trade- and Industry, named 
four large-scale “demonstrator pro-- 
jects" to be Studied by fCL, GEC, 
Research and Marconi 

Avionics. ; ' . 

Six more will soon be commissioned 
and half of the total wjllthen be picked 
for support throughout the five-year, 
£350m programme. Each of the pilot 1 
studies wilTcost the Government be-, 
■tween £50,000 and £100,000. . 

Edinburgh Unlverrity artificial In- 
telligence department will work with 
GEG. on: factory automation,, The 

S ademic input, which is ,100 per ■cent. 

oyemraent funded; will include 
plaqs for an "expert .system ^ for 


and not paying enough attention, fo 
potential markets. The DTI believe 
each of the projects shortlisted could 
be exploited rapidly by the main 
contractors tq open up substantial pew 
markets. 

The American computer manufac- 
turers Hewlett Packard have , just 
announced a £l(hn Investment in a new 
research centre in Bristol, where the 
company expects to employ 200 sejen- 
tiSte^by -198f. ;; 

The new centre was announced with 
the blessing of Mr Norman Tebbit, 
Secretary of $tate : for Trade, and 
Industry, but,sotnp British companies 
fear increasing competition ror compm 
ter scientists, particularly software 
specialists, as the outppt of oopiputer 
sqepca graduates from British uniyer- 

siti0s aecljne$. 

Mr David Bajdwiri, the American, 
‘ UKj : jnflnagliig .director. 


Joint scheme 

A big step forward in technicians’ 
education and training in engineering 
was taken this week when theBusiness 
and Technician Education Council and 
the Engineering Industry Training 
Board ' agreed a joint certification 
scheme for England and Wales* . .. 

These Heme mil enable trainees who 
gained a relevant BTEC national or 
higher national award lo be eligible for 
joint certification, at technician and 
technician engineer levels. ■ . 


Courses 
short 
on funds 

by Felicity Jones 
A national expansion of -continuing 
education would be moie expensive 
than has been fully appreciated, Cran- 
field Institute of Technology told the 
University Grants Committee working 
party on continuing education. 

Short courses involve high contact 
hours of at least: 30 hours a week; a 
heavy administrative load due to the 
rapid turnover; senior rather than 
junior staff for advanced courses; 
belter teaching and residential facili- 
ties for senior post-experience stu- 
dents; costly promotion and expensive 
developmental costs, the institute 
pointed out. 

Cran field claims continuing educa- 
tion is a mainstream activity, with over 
5,000 students on its programmes this 
academic year on a larger scale than 
any other institution In the areas of 
advanced science, engineering and 
management. 

"while the principle of the indust- 
rial employer paying the realistic cost, 
of courses is generally accepted at CIT, 
we are not sure that the level of these- 
costs ls generally realized,” the Cran- 
field paper said. 

Once demand had been identified 
for □ course the financial disincentives 
to institutions would have to be tackled 
and employers would peed lo be paid, 
selectively for taking it up. : 

Mr- , Ajan Davies, Cranfields 
academic secretary, said that casting 
relied on complete delegation to the 
departments backed by minimal cen-> 
tral institutional services. The provi- 
sion was "market led" in consultation 
with employers and associations. 



Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY, GUILDFORD, SURREY, 0U2 5XH 
Department of Educational Studies -,Ta|: 0483 871281 


Advanced Diploma/ 
MSc In Educational 
Studies 

A part-time course open lo all who 
teach or administer in education, 
the profeeilons or Industry. 
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THETIMESmCHEREDUCATIONSUPPLEMEW 


Karen Gold reports from the Association of Metropolitan Authorities’ annual conference in Birmingham 


s^eme 1S , Authorities row over NAB 

llttCr tlOD metropolitan education author- 

fries have agreed after a bchind-the- 

K-ni a U in loan tVinir Fhroo rOnrp _ 


A series of motions were passed by 
ihc conference on the Government's 
Youth Training Scheme, calling for 
no political or curriculum interfer- 
ence from (he Manpower Services 
Commission, an increased payment 
to the trainees, a maintenance al- 
lowance for all 16 to 18-year-olds 
engaged In education or training, and 
an expression of support from (he 
Government for (he education ser- 
vice's provision of courses for this age 
group. 

Councillor Bernard At ha (Lab, 
Leeds) argued that (he MSCs Insist- 
ence that political teaching find activ- 
ity for participants In YTS courses 
would lead to the closure of the 
course was « dangerous move to- 
wards the centralization of the curri- 
culum. 

Councillor Ron Anderson (Lab, 
Brent) said that there was no doubt 
whatever (bat YTS has been a com- 
plete flop. "YTS may have the hon- 
our of being the shortest experiment 
In history," he added. Despite 
Brent's moral and political objec- 
tions to the scheme from (he start, It 
did not want to see it fall, and was 
8j»ng trainees additional money and 
off-the-Job training to Improve It - 
something which should be adopted 
throughout the country, he said. 

But Councillor Paul Cloklc (Con, 
Kingston) said that parents should 
lake at least some responsibility for 
supporting their children. "The fact 
Is that £25 (the current weekly YTS 
payment) Is a fairly reasonable 
amount of money, which their brainy 
colleagues staying at school trying to ' 
get A levels and go to university don't 
receive.” 


Ihe metropolitan education author- 
ities have agreed after a behind-the- 
scenes bailie to keep their three repre- 
sentatives on the committee of the 
National Advisory Body, which meets 
this weekend. 

Liverpool local education authority 
wanted both the Association of Metro- 
politan Authorities and the Associa- 
tion of County Councils to leave the 
NAB until ft provided adequate fund- 
ing for the advanced further education 
pool and guarantees that neither stan- 
dards nor access would decline. The 
authority withdrew its call after a 
stormy meeting of the AMA’s Labour 
group before the conference began. 

instead the AMA’s annual confer- 
ence agreed a compromise motion, nut 
forward by the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority which divided the Tory 
group on the association. The motion 
called on the AMA and the ACC to 
demand adequate funding for the 
advanced further education pool and 
to seek guarantees that standards of 
education and access would not de- 
cline. 

"This meeting notes with great con- 
cern that the proposals of the NAB will 
severely reduce educational standards 
and opportunities throughout local 
authority higher education," it also 
said. 

Councillor Bala Gnanapragisam, of 
the Inner London Education Author- 
ity, proposed the motion and said that 
support for the representatives on the 
NAB was subject to them putting 
pressure on it to provide the resources 
necessary to maintain standards and 
access. 

Councillor Dominic Brady, chair- 
man of Liverpool’s education commu- 
te® his authority supported 

the ILEA motion and would support 
remaining on the NAB so long as it' 
protected standards and access, and 
provided a forum for long-term region- 
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: :'J|. •• by Jon Turney 

; Science Correspondent 

l . , , The Rpyaj Society wants to know if the 

• i |i :• rest of us know enough about science. 
r. TV' l‘ wants to know if school 

ii education instils enthusiasm for Inter 

3 11; •; *“»<» stud y. if the public in general is 

r .. J enough about science and statis- 
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l!f- 9 BnCQI ‘ Research ? Fund and a 
consultant to theBBC ontrtalmonlof 


science. It.. will also try to establish 
. whether numeracy is generally as poor 
as the recent Cockcroft report on 
mathematics claimed and why “the 
newspapers, contain 
little scientific information and almost 

voive3’’? n * U ° n ° J P rinci P les >n- 

: . : The ,a *£ tQ pi? has so far drawn little 
response from newspaper editors, who 
pJI ignored a recent invitation to attend 
. 8 meeting with members of the group 
- The group’? findings are likely to 
Wove controversial, especially where 
: they, stray into matters lljce risk asses? 
ment and energy policy. ' 

• • L However , this Is, only a small part of 
a highly ambitious brief. The society 
2^f c * 1 .i the t0 "Include in its 

, SSb ^ as ? e 2 5 ■° r l ? c l e ncp and tech-, 
Sn i E’i, rrt? ^alth, numeracy 

■ lUiSfaK 
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al planning of public sector higher 
education. 

“At present there doesn't appear to 
be a clear, rational and long-term 
future plan For higher education in this 
country. The planning that appears to 
be on the agenda of this Government 
for the next few years is that higher 
education will be cut back still furth- 
er,” he said. 

"If the AMA, through NAB, can 
attempt to change the plans, then 
certainly Liverpool can support it. But 


Councillor Brian Meadows, chair- 
man of Birmingham’s education com- 
mittee, proposed an amendment to the 
motion saying that it should only 


at present Liverpool does have some 
misgivings about whether that situa- 
» JM.be achieved through the 
NAB . If the situation did not im- 
prove, then Liverpool would have to 
think seriously about returning to the 
original resolution to pull out, he 
added. 

Report urges 
end to MSC 

A call for the abolition of the Manpow- 
er Services Commission and the re- 
plaoement .of. iu training Initiatives 
with a training voucher system has 
come from the Adam Smith Institute. 

In a report Employment Policy . the 
institute says there is little justification 
for the . existence of the MSC. It 
. duplicates functions of the Denart- 
• ment of Education and Science and its 
recruitment and training activities 
cpuld.be more. cheaply and efficiently 
carried out by the' private sector. 

The report claims that there Is 
considerable evidence that the training 
carried out by the public sector is twice 
as expensive than -equivalent private 
seotor training. 

The dual youth and -adult training 
■voucher system proposed by the ipstf 
tute Wpuld replace the Unified Voca- 
apprentice sup- 
port, the Timing Opportunities Proa- 
. ramme. - iVip ■ m m 


touIcT damage standards and access. 
“There is a wide variation across the 
polytechnics in terms of their unit 
costs, and there’s a very big difference 
in what’s coming out of NAB in terms 
of student numbers and funding,” he 
said. ° 

But Councillor John Pearman, 
Wakefield, the AMA’s education 
committee vice chairman, and a mem- 
ber of the NAB committee, com- 
mented: "I don’t think anybody who 
Jim examined the original proposals is- 
left in any doubt that they will have the 
effect referred to." The amendment 
was defeated. 


White Papers 
4 curb powers’ 

Councillor Mike Bower chain., 
of Sheffield education comnC 
proposed a motion that the ama 
education committee view with 
«rn the constitutional implications 
the White Papers Rates and StremJt 
tng the Cities. ‘‘Both moves are as 
attempt to curb local declsion-nuli 
powers which is a matter of con3 
all local authorities,” he said. 

The motion continued to exwea 
“grave concern at any plans to cwSthe 
power of local authorities to deternnM 
the level of expenditure necessary to 
maintain and improve education itu- 
dards in this area." It was carriedbvK 
votes to 14. 1 

The leader of the Inner Londoe 
Education Authority, Councillor 
Frances Morrell, pointed out that the 
second White Paper gave the Secretin 
of State direct rule and control over Ac 
budget of the authority. “I would ui 
beware voting for the principle th* j 
Government should take over rightsol 
a local council for an arbitrary perm) 
and then return them later when It ha 
overturned all the policies the lod 
electorate has votea for," she said 

But Councillor Brian Meadow, 
Birmingham, said that rate increases 
undoubtedly played some part In info 
tion, and two elections had beei 
fought on that subject. "If the Govern- 
ment has not been taking these po* 
ers, they would have to say to even 
authority ‘Write yourself a bins 
cheque/” he said, “f applaud dx 
Government for grasping this nettk, 
even though It hurts/ 


Minister admits to ‘rough 
justice’ of travel payments 
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by David Jobbins 
Students have been warned by a 
minister that plans to change the way 
travel expenses are repaid will mean 
rough justice" for some. 

Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary 
for higher education, told MPs the 
Government felt that the present 
arrangements under which separate 
claims for actual expenses exceeding 
£50 are submitted by individual stu- 

■ “S n * i* ^ ere “^coiely expensive” to 
administer. . . . 

• Not only did the arithmetic of each 
claim have to be . checked but the 
accuracy of bus and train fares veri- 
Q ft task further complicated be- 
P er “ nt of claims related to 
aut /jp r ities other than the students’ 
grarit-awardlng one, 

b in J he was ^ved 
| erie . ral1 Action but Mr 
Brpoke has firmly put It back on the 
f|® nd8for 198 ,i- Two options were 
theft being considered: banding which 
• was resisted by the loral aXritles 
because of the administrative difflcul- 
t if s . hut supported by Conservative • 

. --5?I during^a st andlng . 



J ‘He 1983 grants 

^pil^onj^wfilihwe hope to main- r 

S& dqulty therewlji inevil- " 
ably be an element of rough justice' to 

tarfffi wh /* »=w f vld fwS 

of slmpUciHcm." 

( Mr ^Brooke went on to -reject- m 


Clement Freud: 'dramatic fall 1 

inflation. “Because of that sucoca^' . 
represents only a marginal declines ; 
the real value of the grant as Compaq • J 
with last year . . . The real vaiire oiw . j 
main away-frora-home grant for sw ^ 

dents living outside London faJ^ . 

by less than 5 per cent over the Ff . 
decade while the value of the Low® . 
rate is nearly 6 per cent higher ww « 
was 10 years ago.” 

But Alliance and Labour MP**® 

• not convinced. Mr Clement Frau^"” ; 

' Liberal education spokesman wj® , i 
forced the debate, said thepUrri 1 ^ 

■ pp^yer of the grant had fallen o? 
‘‘dramatic’’ 10 per cent since Wrtj 
something no otner section of . 
,had had to endure. , . 

_ He called for a reduction in ^ 


^^i’rWimate’vOas 

or Tathir tnhh easier nn 
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overseas news 


Grenada fugitives’ new base 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 

RehiRees from St George’s University 
SoSt 0 f Medicine on Grenada are 
Suing their studies at two cam- 
2? near New York and at sites 
KSvhere In the Caribbean. Arrange- 
Sts for a six-week tenti at Long 
Ubnd University’s Brooklyn Centre 
S3 the St Barnabas Medical Centre in 
Udngslon, New Jersey, were made by 
Senator Alfonse d’Amato, a New 
York Republican, and the governor of 
Ntw Jersey, Mr Thomas Kean. 

All but seven of the 631 medical 
students enrolled at St George’s have 
left Orenada and are accounted for, 
according to university officials. The 
-off-shore medical school", one of 
several established during the last 
decade primarily for American medic- 
al college rejects, has its corporate 
headquarters in Bay Shore, New 

^Chancellor Mr Charles Mcidica said: 
■qie tremendous enthusiasm and 
(Malty of students, teaching staff, and 
parents was combined with an equal 
amount of support from government 
and educational institutions to provide 
St George’s with a unique opportunity 
to continue." 

The facilities, provided on a tempor- 
ary basis from the two institutions, will 
be used until the end of this year. 
University officials will then determine 
If they will return to their two cam- 
puses on Grenada or relocate to ' 
another Caribbean nation, said Mr 
Modica. The Grenadan facilities suf- 
fered "some damages” during the 
conflict but repairs have not yet been 
estimated. 

While first and second-term students 
will continue their studies in the States, 



Conference puts quality 
of teaching to the test 


Medical students thankful to be back on US soil 

senior members of the class will be cy programmes at American teaching 
transferred to the Kingstown Medical hospitals. A cheating scandal recently 
College on the island of St Vincent’s, set back that process, 
where the university has a cooperative Across the country, dons and slu- 
arrangement. dents continue to protest the military 

As with the programme at St invasion, signing petitions and holding 
George’s itself, none of the studies are demonstrations. The rescued students, 
accredited by US academic agencies, however, cheered President Reagan 
The university has, in the past, been and the troops during a White House 
criticized by tile association of Amer- reception for them recently. Before 

leaving for an Aslan tour, Mr Reagan 
chastised the media for referring to the 
action as “an invasion’’. He prefers to 
call it “a rescue mission”. 


ican Medical Colleges and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Graduates 
must take special examinations for 
admission into internship and residen- 


from Sally Reed 

RACINE, Wisconsin 

Teacher training and ihc quality of 
teaching is the most critical issue facing 
reformers of public education today, 
according to a group of experts meet- 
ing recently. Initiatives to improve the 
situation are coming from individual 
state governments rather than national 
education organizations or federal 
agencies. 

Michael W. Kirst, a policy analyst at 
Stanford University in California said: 
“With all ihis public attention and 
enormous softening up of public opin- 
ion about the need to make improve- 
ments in education the initiative is 
being taken by the state govern- 
ments." ' 

Mr Kirst, was speaking at a national 
conference on "teachers and teaching: 
problems of quality and quantity” . The 
problems discussed included low pny, 
poor seti-esteem, stress, □ shortage in 
some subject areas such as maths and 
science, and in some cases, questions 
of competence. 

State initiatives include commis- 
sions set up to study specific problems, 
new salary scales, merit pay, new 
certification requirements to eliminate 
incompetent teachers and a reorga- 
nization of some teacher training in- 
stitutions. 

Chris Pipho, nn education commis- 
sion researcher, recently found 120 
new state commissions and task forees 
that are responding to the flurry of 
national reports calling for reform in 
education over the last few months. 

The Wisconsin Department of Pub- 


lic Instruction organized a task force 
on teaching and teacher education 
which recommended that the stale 
require new grade point averages for 
admissions to teacher education 
courses, new certification or licensing 
requirements, early field experiences 
for prospective teachers, ana a streng- 
thening of the liberal arts and sciences 
component of teacher preparation. 

Richard A. Rossmillcr, professor 
and chair of department of educational 
administration, university of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison and chair of the Wiscon- 
sin report said, “The single most 
important resource we have in schuols 
is tne teacher. How they use resources 
- books, materials, time - determines 
how kids learn- We have to try to 
improve the quality of teaching. 

The Wisconsin report also recom- 
mends that starting teacher salaries 
should be raised from about $13,0(10 to 
$18,000. Yet this would cost the stole 
Jfiftm. 

The meeting, sponsored by the 
Johnson Founuution at Windsprcad, 
followed another conference of the 
deans of education of 17 research- 
intensive universities who met to find 
ways io improve the preparation of 
teachers in their schools. 

Dean John Palmer, of Ihc Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin-Madison, said that (he 

S developed new benchmarks of 
ence and resolved to find new 
ways to prepare teachers academically 
so that they had mastered their subject 
area, the technology of instruction and 
analytic and reflective thinking. 


Colleges face uncertainty I Hungary introduces new fellowship system 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Most autonomous colleges in India, 
ojJinting under a University Grants 
Commission-sponsored scheme to re- 
form higher education, are uncertain 
about their future as the initial five- 
year lease of Ufe granted to them draws 
to an end. There has been no indlca-? 
uoo so far whether they will be able to- 
wny, on as now or function like any 
qiher affiliated college. 

At Madras University, however, 
three of the 10 colleges granted auton- 
omy from the 1978/79 academic year 
have been told that they can continue 
g® it for anbther year. The decision 
follows a piid-term review of the 
ttyerimenl .by a special committee 
■PPOhjtdd by the university. The other 
Mvenhave so far been. kept In the dark 
wwjl what is t6 happen to them. 

the one-year extension Is regarded 
postponement of a final decision 
Mopomous colleges to give the 
{Ag an d university administrations 
nf iP?? we teht the pros and cons 
yi.a nighlyicontroversial measure. 


The idea behind it is to detach a 
handful of better-run colleges from the 
affiliating university and give them a 
larger degree of freedom than the 
run-of-the-mill ones can claim. They 
can devise their own courses, teaching 
methods and examinations, only the 
degree being awarded by the universi- 
ty. Through such flexibility, standards 
in at least a few colleges could be kept 
or even raised, since trying to accom- 
plish this across the board nas proved 
to be an impossible task. 

The majority of colleges not given 
autonomy have come out against the 
reform on the ground that it creates an 
elite within affiliated colleges, thus 
guaranteeing that the cream of fresh 
entrants goes to autonomous colleges 
leaving tne dregs to the mediocre 
majority. 

Students have opposed jt on the 
same grounds and teachers’ unions 
because they say autonomy gives man- 
agements of private colleges, the 
majority in Indian universities, greater 
powers, encouraging them to be arbit- 
rary. 


Hungary has introduced a new system 
of academic fellowships, aimed at 
allowing young graduates to obtain an 
advanced degree earlier in their 
careers. Under the previous system. 


no graduate could even apply to start 
working for an advanced degree until 
he or she had published several arti- 


Under the new procedure, promis- 
ing graduates will be able to proceed 
direct to postgraduate studies. This, it 
is hoped, will allow young scholars to 
become less dissertation minded - a 
concept which pleases the economic 
planners, who hope that having once 
obtained a higher qualification, the 
young schqlars will devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to the research needs 
of the national economy. 

It is popular, too, with students and 
young graduates, since, as a recent 
government report highlighted, young 
graduates in Hungary earn on an 
average less than manual workers of 
the same age. 

Hungary's higher education system , 
is complicated, as far as the awarding 


of degrees is concerned. Before the 
second world war, a system based on 
the German model prevailed. All 
university graduates obtained what 
was known as the “little doctorate", 
while those who wished could proceed 
to the full or “large" doctorate later:! . 
. After the war, this system was 
adapted to the Soviet model' of a 
two-step system of higher degrees, the 
Candidate of Sciences and the Doctpr 
of Sciences. This system arose as a 
stop-gap measure in the early 1930s, 
when a shortage of technical expertise 
throughout the Soviet Union led to 
large numbers of postgraduate stu- 
dents being provided with a diploma 
and hustled into essential jobs. Since 
the new double system means that a 
doctoral degree Is awarded only re- 
latively late In life, there is some 

E ressure within the Soviet Unjon to , 
ave the system changed. 

In Hungary, the situation is further 
complicated by the foci that the first 
degree is still sometimes termed the 
• “little doctorate". This is the only 
degree awarded' by the universities; 


the higher degrees - Candidate of 
Sciences and Doctor of Sciences - are 
awarded by the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences. The new system, which 
was made law on October 28 and 
becomes fully effective from Septem- 
ber 1984. introduces yet another rank, 
that of “University Doctor" between 
the first degree and the Candidate of 
Science.. 

Under the new system, graduates 


examination, which includes not only 
the chosen subject Of research, but also 
foreign languages and the usual politic- 
al-philosophical section. The latter is 
somewhat liberal in scope, including 
not only Marxist theory and the history 
of the workers’ movement, but also 
classical philosophy and the history of 
philo5opny. The fellowships, which 
are administered by the Academy of 
Sciences, carry a stipend of higher than 
the starting salary of the majority of 
young graduates who go into Industry 
or teaching - and run tor three years. 


taming. 
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•1fcJ? Qr ? ,n 8 to ’* snidy by two University of 
ikiS. j academics, Australian university stu- 
'*«» tend jo use a “deep" approach to learning 
college students apply “surface* 

J. B: Biggs and J. R. Kirby, 
j^.7, a 1! ^d e ep ,, ;approacn as one where the 
'rhS “'towately attempts to make learning as 
Wnghjl as possible, where he or she is 
Interested' in the subject matter, 

. purpose fuUnrl tr> 


Scratching the surface 
of the deep approach 


a b° ut or lectured about to previous 
an&lW«t • to search for analogies and 

r^'Mi andso on. ■; ' ' • 

a PP r P aC ^i in contrast, involves the 
me minimum necessary, with as 
ijiai: posriblei'cpnsisterit with sufficient 

■ or her purpose. This Js 

feanlt ‘P^hed, the researchers say, by restricting 

-jVtRWR: to what Iu Iurluwl In ho OManiial fnr 


' ^ ay bought to be what Is 

• also includes a 

•' Mb .detail and fact rather than an 
S^ ls W^he big, picture”. . . ‘ V: 

' TOawfflS a ' s My of 2lQ00 students in 14 
vfafarar ..oSBR 1 the Australian universities 
And iSxby . note that tnii- 
general, tended .to be higher 


There were, however, strong faculty differ- 
ences in the “surface" approach and the feralty 
mix differed between colleges and universities. 
Nevertheless, with faculty held constant, univer- 
sities appear to develop, or attract, students with 
a “deep" approach to learning, and CAEs 
students with a “surface" approach. At the same 
time. Biggs and Kirby point out, some jemning 
environments tend to elicit a “deep ’. and others a 

, “surface", approach. : ’ " . . 

“Didactic teaching, emphasis on final examina- 
tions in an Bnxiety arousing context . and ihe lack - 
of opportunity to pursue particular subjects in , 
depth, are some characteristics of tertiary 
teaching associated with the ‘surface approach, 

•^^^uch teaching alerts the students- to tyro 
importance of ‘getting by’, ^h^pduly 
becomes the intention^ As.welKmey say. a 
' student may adopt a ‘ deep approach to tne 
. major subject,' and a. “surface ’ 

. subjects that are unimportant ncepl m . Mbm for 
the decree, or a student may adopt, a . aeep 
BDorotich only to thoSe aspects of the major 
subject of. intefest, or he or she may ^ ad °Pjr J' ; 
"’deep" aroroach only when "in tiro mood , which • 

anDfoach students need to be Intelligent, already • 
beabtatocoftcenlTate; , 


for long periods without being easily distracted, 
and be able to organize ihemSelvps and their 
resources; While som* atodent^aremdt capable 
ofi or interested in, meeting some or most of these 
requirements, it is possible to ; help students 
change from a “surface" to o “deep” approach, 

given appropriate conditions. . ' • . 

: Although they argue that the “deep" appro ach' 

to:learning is more academically desirable (be- 
cause the outcomes are better) the researchers 
acknowledge that to the student concerned, the< 
surface approach may be more; desirable if- it 
achieves, personal goals With “minimal pain"; 
rttfretinble as that might be to others. A “surface"- 
approach may also Ire useful wherp accurate 
reproduction of facts; and details is academically 
important, as it Is In most undergraduate science 
courses. Indeed, university students were found ■ 
to utilize both “deep" and “surface" approaches; 
“Ideally, students should have recourse to both 
stratAgtesvandthewit to judge which is the more 



appropriate,” Biggs pnd Kirby write. ' 
Moreover, while a “deep" approach to learning 
* is important In many professions, particularly 
where the student plans to become Involved in 
^research, the "surface’' learning In CAEs may be 
’ adequate at the prei-seryice stage.; , . . . v 

, They 1 say U mi^t ..also be argueji tjjat. the; . 
: 'approach. ii unnecessary !ln Wmd-piJpNf; 

- sibriol practice, In ‘the case of ; CAB sctiehce 

iV-'i fV «•!•;*• v" t ■ ■ 

. L. a >• . . , ■ '■ 

!*f ■ }f h /'ll -ii;, • .... . '■ > 


graduates, many would be heading for a “hands 
on" career in agriculture and industry where the 
emphnsis would be on the application of existing . 
knowledge and techniques -in fairly standard 
settings. 

" Biggs arid Kirby claim that some Australian 
industrialists have even complained about the 
“deep", approach displayed by university gnidu- 
: ales: they risk too many questions j dp not know 
enough about the details of the immediate 
context, and want to try out new ways of doing 
things, rather , than sticking with tne present 
system. 

Biggs and jChby argue that academics from 
both sides should work to promote a "deep" 
approach to learning, regardless of which staff do 
; tne actual teaching. They also poiqt oat that if 
teacher training is to.be largely basbd in.colleges , 

. of advanced education - as is likely, to be the caSe 
in New : South' 'Wales - this could lead to.. 
Institutions producing a generation of feachets 
- accustomed to the surface approach to learning. . 

“A Likely result of this would appear to be that 
the bulk bt teachers entering high schools by the 
late; 1 980s would be l|ke|y to be uninterested, in : 
their subject matter, prone to Use reproductive. 

1 short , -term ;; learning strategies, and disSiilisfied . 
and disillusioned with their own learning experl- ■ 
'ences as students," the two researchers claim. ' 
Fortunately, however, on the evidence Biggs and 
Kirby have mustered there seems little to Justify 
this conclusion , * conclusion in any case which (s 
likely to .be .widely -disputed .in the, college. 
.Community., .,-■■■ ■ 1 . 

■ ■' Gcioff ^ Maslen 
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overseas news 


Solidarity trial puzzles Poles 


Jerzy Andrzejewski, the author of 
Ashes and Diamonds , who died sever- 
al months ago, is among the witnesses 
cited to appear against the four Soli- 
darity Intellectual advisers, Jacck 
Kuron, Adam Mirim ik, Zbigniew 
Romaszcwski and Henryk Wujec. 

The four scholars ore specifically 
accused of the long-term aim of trying 
to implement “parliamentary demo- 
cracy in Poland, which the prosecu- 
tors consider tantamount to an attempt 
to overthrow the prevailing system. 
Their immediate aims arc also said to 
have included “the struggle against 
reprisals undertaken on political, 
ideological, denominational and racial 
grounds" and the fostering of any 
'social initiative designed to further 
respect for human and civil rights”. 

Leading Warsaw lawyers have ex- 
pressed themselves considerably puz- 
zled by the Indictment - one said that 
he could not make up his mind whether 
the authorities wanted to punish them 
or set up a statue to them. 

Specific issues on the charge sheet 
include meetings witli various groups 


of university students at which “anti- 
sacJalist" ideas were propounded, the 
publication on underground presses 
and the circulation of unauthorized 
newspapers and learned texts, the 
organization of illicit "students' Soli- 
darity committees” (the forerunners of 
the "Independent Students* Associa- 
tion*' of tlie Solidarity era) and the 
sponsorship between 1978 and 19B0 of 


took part in its lecture programme. 
In his introduction to the indictment, 
Colonel Wlodzimierz Kubala or the 
chief military prosecutor's office com- 
plained that during the pre-trial inves- 
tigations, the accused “categorically 
refused to give any explanations re- 
garding the crime of which they are 


the "Flying University” - an unofficial 
educational body which, in spite of 
considerable police harassment, man- 
aged for three years to keep up a 
programme of literary, historical, 
sociological and economic lectures and 
seminars to supplement the gaps left in 
the official university syllabus as a 
result of censorship. 

The indictment also maintains that 
the accused “unsuccessfully" tried to 
interest the Polish Academy of Scien- 
ces in the "Flying University". 
Although this is true as far as the 
academy as an institution is concerned, 
many individual academicians in fact, 
gave the “Flying University" their 
unofficial blessing, and a few even 


accused", and that it is therefore 1 
proving difficult for the prosecution to 
predict the line the defence will take. 
The authorities would clearly like to 
avoid the adverse publicity of the trial' 
- but the solution proposed at the end 
of October, that the accused should go 
into “temporary" exile abroad, has 
been firmly rejected by all four of 
them. 

The amnesty for Solidarity members 
who continued their activity after the 
imposition of martial law, and which 
specifically excluded the four accused 
“advisers , and also seven Solidarity 
leaders now awaiting trial, expired on 
October 31. This amnesty has now; 
been extended to the end of the year, 
but it seems unlikely that the accused 
“advisers” will be able to benefit. 


Strikes fail to close universities 


from Mark Gcrson 

.. . . TORONTO 

Universities and colleges in British 
Columbia remain open despite walk- 
outs by support staff and some faculty. 
The staff and faculty joined their 
public school counterparts in the latest 


More than 80,000 government, state 
corporation and education workers are 
now on strike in the provinco and most 
public schools and government ser- 
vices have been shut down. 

Although they support the strikers* 
aims, most university faculty and stu- 
dents are crossing campus picket lines 
and only a handful of classes have been 


cancelled. At the province's 23 com- 
munity colleges and specialized insti- 
tutes, between a half and two-thirds of 
the teachers have remained off the job, 
disrupting many classes. Support staff 
walkouts at all post-secondary institu- 
tions have reduced or eliminated a 
wide range of services. 

If the provincial Labour Relations 
Board rules the walkouts illegal, col- 
leges and universities are hoping that 
many strikers will return to work. 

Only the University of Victoria has 
expressed fears about the effects of a 
prolonged strike on essential student 
services. Financial aid, health and 
housing services may have to close, 
altogether, said a spokesman. These 
are already operating at reduced 
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levels, while audiovisual services and 
all campus shops have been shut since 
the walkout began on November 8. 

The strikers are protesting against 
restraint legislation, that is seen by 
British Columbia labour as an attempt 
to break the union movement In one of 
the most heavily unionized jurisdic- 
tions in north America. While the 
legislation no longer permits dismissals 
without cause, it still allows the gov- 
ernment to ignore seniority when 
laying off or re-hiring employees. 

The government has postponed 
plans to lay off 1 ,600 employees as long 
as negotiations continue, but hasn i 
altered its target of reducing the pro- 
vincial civil service by 25 per cent. 

Games plot 
alleged 

South Korea's security authorities re- 
cently claimed to have uncovered a 
plot to sabotage the 1986 Asian Games 


and the 1988 Olympics, by meaiis of a 
special technical college to be estab- 
lished in Seoul. 

The siting of these events in the 
South Korean capital has - evoked 
strong criticism ahd boycott threats 
from several left-wing countries in 
Asia and, in particular from North 
Korea.; 

. ■ During the last few yeari, there have 
been repeated allegations that South 
Korean students in Japan have been- 
recruited by Communist agents to the 
northern cause. One of these alleged 
recruiters, a certain Mr Pak Pak, 
resident in Japan, is said to have been 1 
| under orders to take the process a 
: Stage further. ; 

• • 5® ' was to establish a technical 
-College in Seoul r the South Korean 
security allege, which would specialize 


dans Jobs associated with the games. 
Selected students from the school, the 
security service claim, would then have 
been 'brainwashed" and at a crucial 
moment mobilized 1 . 



Purity reigns 
Down Under 

from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE- 
Australian university students living In 
residential halls and colleges are mod- 
els of sexual propriety, at least when 
.compared with their more loose-living 
'couinterparts In the general com- 
munity. 

Indeed, far from being dens of 
iniquity, Australia’s residential halls 
and colleges might almost have about 
them the air of a monastic retreat. That 
' , appears to be the result of a survey 
conducted by the Reverend C. A. 
j Honey, master of Klngswood College, a 
co -educational residence at the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia, 

For Mr Honey has found that just 
under half of college students younger 
than 19 claimed they had had no sexual 
experience. That figure contrasts with 
a survey of Victorian teenagers which 
revealed that only about one In five 
were not sexually active. A similar 
survey by a women’s magazine made 
the remarkable discovery that nearly 
two-thirds of Australian adolescents 
were no longer virgins at the age of 17. 

But, It has to be said, Mr Honey’s 
results rely solely on the responses of 
the students themselves -and there are 
no surveys to show how honest students 
are when they arc being questioned on 
: delicate matters like sex. 

The survey also turned up some 
, surprising evidence of apparent stu- 
, dent naivety. For example, about one In 
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programmeJs unconstitutional. While 
upholdiqg the programme’s 5 per cent 
W»8e8, the court rolled that 
? extension of existing 
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merit, which delays graduation^* 1 ' 
This spectre of regression in » 
ostensibly egalitariaS ££,15 
fprms the essence of a study S 

Kg s?i Helsi " ki 

dents Union and submitted to 

Finnish minister of education Mn 
Kaarina Suonio. * 

The study and accompanviM 
memoranda contend that inatfS 
financial support, obliging students to 
do jobs in term time, and a » 
examination structure, ruling out b 
simultaneous pursuit of work sad 
scholarship, are retarding academe 
achievement by poorer student*. 

They speak of a “sodal scythe' 
within the university thatdiscdmiute 
against these groups. That the govt» 
ment s statea aim of boosting asshi- 
ance for students has not been in* 
lated into reality is demonstrated bi 
the growing number of students gnu 
out to work, even in a period d 
relatively high unemployment {6 « 
cent). 
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what they would do If a pregnancy 
occurred during the course of a casual 
relationship and did not know whether 
they or their partner were taking 
contraceptive precautions. Almost hair 
of the shideitis indicated they would be 
. prepared Id marry If pregnancy occur- 
red in a stable relationship. 


derive short-term benefit from 'tin 

E ractice, since full pay scales art 
iring-and-firing procedures appljiq 
to regular personnel do not extend (a 
students. But the wider comminiij 
loses in the long run because of Ik . 
delay in obtaining academic quaffics 
tions by gifted young people. 

The report argues that if urn- 
ployed people were given the 
term time jobs undertaken by Hel- 
sinki's 21,000 students, the money 
released by savings on unemployment 
benefit payments could be used foetx 
the strain of less well-to-do student! 

, and their hard-pressed parents. Tla 

- - - hV- ■- — ji - 


' blockages in the student loan paymte 
; pipeline. ■ 

Earlier this year, a Helsinki student 
union study found that only 1 1 pet cent 
of those questioned considered their 
loan-based financial osslslance 
enough to cover all costs incurred 
while studying. Disenchantment in- 
creased with time, as students started 
to tussle with escalating interest pay- 
ments on loans. 

• The latest biennial elections tonp 
resentative bodies of Finland’s studem 
unions, held on November 8, haw ' 
illustrated afresh the widespread fa- 
enchantment with the political estab- 
lishment among the younger gc«f* 
tion. Out of a total of 453 
contested nationwide, 233 went to 
independents. 
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California. ; ; 
,_TheNlxqn fUessha vejbe'en jthe|subj ect H 

■ABirtAr s A uu i s!n<ie wSi «5y- 

cge in 1974. At that time Mr Nixon 
signed an agreement with the general 
Btra < ion i which super-, 
S. the f ar 3- h [vea, ; which gave him 
custody of all his officialpapers. Mn 
Nixon sued to put that agreement into 


Archive authorities have removes 
estimated 100,000 pages. • , t V 
• ' Mr Nixon was to nave terfWgU. 
remaining papers and filed : 
against release by September. 
granted an extension through No*-- 
her 12 for personal reasons 
. has until January because of 
by bis former aides. Until he igfg. 
if he will make any claims honseui. 
archives will- not authorize gr 09 * 
breaking for the library. .■ 
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Jon Turney reports from Strasbourg on the Council of Europe’s conference “Universities 2000’ 


Adjusting to a 
common language 


ft* University Grants Committee’s 
iL7nf questions for vice chancellors 
Ss month has only been circulated to 
Kshies in the United IGngdom 
S rewof the general questions listed 
aould raise many eyebrows among 
ffiUeae and university principals 
Shout Western Europe 
That, at any rate, was one strong 
impression left by the Council of 
Europe's conference “Universities 
Jheld last week in Strasbourg. 
Representatives of higher education 
inmraiions and governments from at 
21 member countries of the council 
•ere speaking a common language - of 
research priorities, relevance, re- 
trenchment and reappraisals. For all of 
them ihe end of an era of easy money 
tod soaring enrolments meant increas- 
ing pressures for change and conflict- 
ing demands from outside about the 
direction. . . . , 

How much else could academics and 
administrators from countries as di- 
veise as Finland and France, Britain 
uul Turkey tell one another that was 
both true and useful? During the 
conference itself not very much, as it 
lamed out. A shame this, as the 
Council of Europe’s two-and-a-half 
day meeting was the first big event 
organized by its standing conference 
oo university problems (CCPU), set 
up five years ago. 

Fortunately the conference working 
papers, prepared in advance, gave a 
weightier overview of the challenges 
(long European universities between 
now and the end of the century. While 
lha brief gave the conference a longer 
period to consider than the seven year 
horizon of the UGC’s exercise, it is still 
instructive to look at some of the 
questions thrown up by these papers 
and during some of tne conference 
discussions which are not on the 
UGC's list. Some of them imply a very 
different look to higher education by 
the year 2000; a look which the UGC 
faray acknowledges. 

In a sentence, these questions fore- 
shadowed universities and colleges 
usiitt different methods to teach new 
of students how to tackle new 
problems. In each category many of 
ibechanges forecast stemmed from the 


As soon as the germ of Ulster's polyversity was 
; psnted in people’s - minds , it seeded the idea that 
; JVjrognt become, however unintentionally, a 
i !™otypo for mergers across the water. 

They were right: the current sprinkling of 
preemptive strikes in Scotland ana London is 
welv to become a flood. if current feeling within 
w University Orants Committee and the De- 
partment Education and Science becomes a 
rpslily. - • • 

The teacher unions have devoted much of their 
ESS as as l Qca l expertise to guiding and 
' SRwnmg the Ulster path, regarding it as every 
linr^TL ? as *^ e mandarins mtheDESandthe 
■ interest has been on two levels, 

. ,52**?% the . dual function of the teacher 
; ^^fations as professional associations with 
EiS e ec *acatl6nalknowIedge and also as trade 
iiiiSi waking- to defend and advance the 
• Th. ■ members during a time of flux. 
nwr-Ef “fttfal industrial relations difficulties 
%ry mergers were identified earlier 
the Commons Select Committee qn 
. When It examined the Ulster prop- 

Whlle both pensions and salary differentials are 

for the new 


assumption that industry, science and 
technology, especially information 
technology, would continue to develop 
on lines already visible. 

These changes would mean a need 
for more higher education. Mr Umber- 
to Agnelli of Fiat called for a much 
greater commitment of resources to 
teaching, which he judged “an invest- 
ment that is both essential and in the 
long term profitable”. While few other 
speakers believed this would happen, 
they did believe there would be greater 
demand from mature students, both 
for a second chance and for continuing 
education, from women and from 
ethnic minorities and migrants. 

Such customers would present new 
demands, both by seeking courses 
which met their needs and by being 
more exacting of their teachers. They 
would want, for instance, more emph- 
asis on women's studies and multi- 
cultural studies. Here, a representa- 
tive of the Dutch directorate-general 
of higher education and research 
pointed out that the Netherlands 
already had coordinators of women’s 
studies in most universities, as well as 
three chairs in the subject. 

Other institutional innovations 
would be needed for new groups of 
students, according to Professor John 
Eggleston of Keele University. He 
pointed in particular to the need for 
evaluation of teaching methods. 

“Many believe the real test of stu- 
dent achievement is surviving indiffe- 
rent teaching. If we're serious about 
introducing new categories of stu- 
dents, we must get more serious about 
teaching standards," he said. 

Technology and new working prac- 
tices would also have a great impact on 
teaching methods, many speakers felt. 
Mr Agnelli pointed out that universi- 
ties had long lost their monopoly on 
communication of culture to the mass 
media. But other contributors felt that 
colleges would increasingly make use 
of such media to peddle their wares. 

Mr David Bethel, director of Leices- 
ter Polytechnic, argued that new con- 
sumers of higher education would 
want to shop around to see who could 
meet their needs. Information technol- 
ogy meant that all higher education 



Sharing problems: Umberto Agnelli of Fiat (left), Heinz Fischer of Austria, David Bethel of ^Leicester Poly. 


institutions would become more pub- 
licly accountable, especially as pub- 
lication of courses became common- 
place. “In 10 years' time the amount of 
publication necessary to stay in busi- 
ness will increase dramatically," he 
suggested. 

On the same theme, Mr Noel 
Thompson, under-secretary In Bri- 
tain's Department of Education and 
Science, suggested that the most im- 
portant Innovation of the institution 
best known for publishing courses, the 
Open University, was not its use of 
distance learning techniques, but Ihe 
way course materials were produced. 
He was pleased that the OU's use of 
course teams had broken the tradition 
that every lecturer was responsible for 
his or her individual course even if 
there were 100 chemistry lecturers in 
one country teaching similar material. 

“Of course, no one wants to sec a 
centralized curriculum, but course 
teams have shown they can produce 
high-quality material for a large num- 
ber ot students and this is not only 
applicable to distance learning,” he 
said. 

This pointer to the industrialization 
of course production dearly indicated 
a different pattern of activity for the 
average academic of the year 2000, 
especially when taken alongside a new 
division of labour in research foreseen 
by many contributors. There was 
general agreement that universities 
without research were unthinkable. 

As Mr Heinz Fischer, the Austrian 
research minister put it, paraphrasing 
Marx: ‘Teaching without research is 
deaf; research without teaching Is 


mute.” But this rhetoric didn't mean 
that teachers had to be creative investi- 
gators throughout a university Career. 

Several speakers argued for a more 
stratified system, beginning with shor- 
ter, mass entry higher education 
courses run by teachers who worked to 
keep up with the literature but were 
not active researchers. 

The elite (though the word was later 
amended to “experts") would then go 
on to further study in centres of 
professional training or possibly tn real 
research. The latter would most likely 
be national centres, competing for 
resources with a relatively small num- 
ber of similar centres in any one 
country. 

What problems would these re- 
search institutes nddress7 On this 
question, same of the tensions be- 
tween different views of the future 
became evident. 

For Agnelli, they were clearly in- 
tended to smooth the path of technolo- 
gical innovation. But a few dissenting 
voices spoke up to oppose what one of 
the few student representatives called 
“the monetarist, technocratic, utilita- 
rian view which is prevalent in (his 
chamber”. 

As a counter to this , there were calls 
for new initiatives to tackle new often 
multidisciplinary problems; problems 
ol the environment, population, and 
north-south relations - problems often 
stemming from the advances in tech- 
nology universities were being ex- 
horted to promote. There were repe- 
ated calls for the social 'sciences arid 
humanities to be protected in the 
entrepreneurial university of the fu- 


ture. For some subjects, as Professor 
Roland Marx of Strasbourg put it: 
“adaptation could be another word for 
death." 

On the other main topic of the 
conference, the Council of Europe’s 
role in coordinating responses to these 


issues, discussion was rather less ele- 
vated. The organizers appeared to 
have a set of initimives they wished 
delegates to endorse - ranging from 
the foundation of chairs in “Europeol- 
ogy” to encouraging researchers to 
participate in a council scheme for a 
European network of centres of excell- 
ence, which officials hope will be 
discussed at a meeting next year. 

However, when these suggestions 
appeared in the final conference docu- 
ment as “findings", a member of the 
British delegation. Mr Thompson, dis- 

E utcd the implication that they had 
ecn debated and approved by the 
conference. The chairman then agreed 
to a last minute revision of the confer- 
ence communique emphasizing that ail 
the proposals must be discussed furth- 
er by the CCPU. 

This outcome was clearly a setback 
for the council, with the Strasbourg 
meeting going on record os merely 
throwing up some suggestions rather 
than making firm recommendations. 

But most of the British observers Celt 
this was deserved because of the rather 
heavy-handed stage management of 
the meeting. Perhaps they could agree 
with council officials, who stressed ! 
afterwards that in such an internation- 
al gathering, it is the discussions, 
rather than the conclusions which are 
most important. 


Trading rights 
across the line 


In our continuing series on 
mergers David Jobbins discusses 
how the unions are defending 
members’ interests 



juJEft' ^.ne . cost- of transferring Ulste 
h™. °« s ac ®demlcs to university pay scales i 
rfRtfiQU U ^ ; re P®? l ed on a large scale in the rest 
Would be astronomic. 


Aiii £ \\ i rVH lu w astronomic, 
tv ]JE“ Bh the 8®P is slowly harrowing, universl- 
more than their polytechnic 
Tne rationale is that the higher 
presents the greater commit- 
1 polytechnic staff being serin as 
aa .8lnK»i: exclusively, teaching function. 

'^Sehnfi this * il j* a PP arbnl that 

“UnivSSf? Individuals from, polytechnic; to 
Sotor!i t Li* C ^l es 1 he a delicate operation, 
^ualfc hkL C union .officials believe it wjll 

Uwtili« a ^, ou thi}|vqi 1 8lties"over their insistence 
ctaseEr^ 0 ^ * hf tij e two .groups is . different in 
,i^or ; ^ n t!y so to warrpnt a pay 


toward the bottom points on the scale, which is , 
where many polytechnic staff could expect to end 
up. Some rises were in the order of 10 per cent and 
more, indicating a figure of £300,000 as more 
realistic. , „ , 4 . 

The extra cost of transferring staff from the 

* Teachers’ Superannuation Scheme, to which 
.most polytechnic staff belong , to the University 
Superannuation Scheme, to which almost all ■ 

; NuU’s staff belong, is even more difficult to 
calculate. Mr DeTek Birley, the new institution’s 
vice chancellor designate, has identified it as a 

• greater obstacle than the Salary differentials. 

Thri fundamental problem is that the USS is . 
about 10 per cent, more expensive to the em- 
ployers than the-TSS, although in broad terms the. 
schemes ore quite similar. The Select Committee 

... .i : - . .('..mJ.. ..n tka nantlnm 
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\-.eh th*SE&TS“J^4ip typrsity scales. But that was 
it 'lb Tfl^r v wlng Miary scales arid the 1983 award 


Government to produce a clearer statement of 

,h I„ CX !te terent the Qovrirnment found tiiej 
• necessary cash for the superannuation problem ; 
thus heading off what many teared-would be the . 
first test - of the "no redundancy pledge secured; 

WSSS5* tbe bottom line for .he 

teacher unions. Beyond thri f^damerltai prqiec- 
; tion of their membefs' interestsjn the salaries and 
conditions'' areas- they are pnncipafiy tavphwH«. r ; 
setting the groupd roles fdr. the at^erac caive-up , 
yriiich 'la the driviflg force behind the Rplyyersity. 

- P A n tTaS'l levef the 'tWo unioM^ridtialhr , 

r "v : ' v:; ■ 


rationalization across the sectors. The Associa- 
tion of University Teachers and the Notional 
Association of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education jointly welcomed transbiriary coopera- 
tion where it maintained or extended educational 
opportunities, But they expressed their deter- 
mined opposition tp attempts to weaken depart- 
ments and institutions, pledging, themselves/ to 
Industrial actiori fo defend edudatiohril Opportu- 
nities arid facilities. , . , 

In the Ulster context the two associations -last 
month signed a joint recognition agreement 
which effectively involved the Natfhe’s surrender 
of recruiting rights in advanced hirther education 
- Jn the province. The AUT was recdanlzed as t he 
■. appropriate trade union for acadentlc : staff at the 
, new university from September 1985, a year after 
. the institution comes Info being. ; 

\ Elsewhere there is no doubt that, the- AU1 
; would be regarded as the appropriate union tor 
ex-polytechiuc staff- at any rate those belonging 

to a TUC-afflllated union. , ' • 

■ In mainland Britain the Bridlington agree- 
merits governing disputes between .trade tin ipns 
would ohr the Natfhe from recruiting In the 
universities, and equally the AUT from seeking 
members in the colleges, oven If the two assocla- 
1 t lotls wanted.: . ; • '■■■•; ' ' 

- Ulster represents the qiost complex in tetms 
of Inter-union relations, not beenuse of the two 
! main organizations but because of the presence of. 
i the-'; nori/ruei* Association of : Polytechnic 
,• Triachore^ 

;v:The APT, with'Soroe:3,00Q members.' repre- 
sents a rairiority of lectdrers in polytechnic^ in' 
i^En^and, Wales and .Northero lreland. In fforii- 


parlson, Ihe Natfhe claims to have 75 per cent of 
polytechnic staff in membership. 

At Ulster Polytechnic the two rivals have been 
level-pegging In the numbers game, a state of 
affaire which forced the Natfhe to depart from its 
customary refusal to acknowledge the APTs 
existence and join with its rival, to extract a 
“separate but equal" negotiating machinery from 
the employers. Anywhere else this could not and 
would not be politically possible. 

Ulster la the APTs biggest local association, 
probably because of the polytechnic's green-field 
origins. There was no equivalent of the local- 
technical college with a history of union organiza- 
tion by the Natfhe’s predecessor, the Association 
of Teachers in Technical Institutions. 

While the Natfhe has been ready to surrender 
recognition rights at the new university to the 
AUT the APT is likely to prove less willing to let 
go. .. 1 . . ' 

While the ALTf Is still engaged in talks with the 
. APT about. an agreement similar to. one It had. 
with the Natfhe bn transitional arrangements, 
APT leaders' want some form of, longer term- 
recognition from ; the new.- instil u tion. ’ 

The- APT earlier nils year changed its rules to' , 
'•’pemiit -full membership for. staff from any 
institution where advanced (degree-level) work 
reached a leyel of 50 per bent. 

- At the time it said its aim was to admit to 
membership staff in some of the colleges of higher 
education who were clamouring IQ escape from 
the clutcheji.oF the Natfhe, and AUT officials took 
, this oq fade' value as none of their concern. %- 
But that this also opens up lha prospect- of 
university membership was not lost on at least 
: some of the APT’s-own membership. 'r. - 
. In England and Wales, the APTs strongholds 
.. are in the science and technology departments of ‘ 
polytechnics in (owns and cities often with a 
wefl-bstablisbad civic: university. Itself well' re- 
garded in 'these disciplines. . 

.In future merger proposals the APT could seen . 
• many of its member^ either snapped, up by! the., 
focal university or rationalized out of the systbn). 

The prospccUs of fort heir pressure ,fof' union 
merger to match the. institutional mergers/ The 
Idea of. a single post-school teachers' uition has 
attracted far-seeing .union officials and lay mem-. 

. ijers roif sometime* ' "v !i 

, Bui, will thb pOlyvefsity concept 1 advance that 
1 process: Qf but ‘further barriers in its way? Only 
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Critics aim a well-placed 
kick at the sacred cow 


In the first of an occasional series on authors and books Paul-Hather talks to I *"h 
B ullock about his political biography of Ernest Bevin 0rt * 

Portrait of 
the politician 
with Eurovision 

Ernest Bevin first came into Lord . a ■. 

Bullock’s life more than 25 years ago. 

A few years after the publication of his $*'' ; 

widely-acclaimed political biography v-.; ST' 

of Hitler, Lord Bullock was J $ ' 

approached by Arthur Deakin, Be- 




ittl:; 


A little over, a year ago the Labour 
Party's proposals for post-19 ed ucation 
were leaked to the press. The docu- 
ment In which they were contained was 
fiO pages long and covered a wide 
variety of issues from the need to 
encourage more mature students and 
make it easier for them to study to 
questions about (he structure of higher 
education and how it should be gov- 
erned. 

All this was ignored by the newspap- 
ers. They focussed on one section only, 
which was one and a half pages long. 
There are no prizes for guessing what 
the topic was. it was higher education's 
biggest sacred cowsr the universities of 


tions, recognising that their original 


Oxford and Cambridge. The draft 
document had somewhat infelicitously 
refereed to Oxbridge as “a major 
cancer In the education system”. 

The reaction tin's immediately pro- 
voked was close to hysterical with the 
likes of Lord D&cre (alias Hugh Tre- 
vor-Roper) being wheeled on by the ' 
auality press to defend these institu- 
tions from such calumny and simul- 


■—"“I anna uiwil uiigiiioi 

K se of providing financial support 
jor students of high ability has 
long since been overtaken by inflation 
and other developments. They now do 
Utile more than confer certain archaic 
privileges on clever cx-pupils from 
independent schools which in turn use 
(heir successes in these competitions to 
market their wares. 

Second, and much more significant, 
the University of Oxford has 
announced its intention to abolish the 
seventh temi entrance examination, 
pis was the reform which the Labour 
Party regarded as particularly overdue 
because it discriminates against state 
school pupils, whose schools do not 
have the resources to provide the 
special coaching needed to do well in 
these exams. 


vtn’s successor as general secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, and asked if he would like to 
write a biography of Bevin. 

Lord Bullock was already fascinated 
by post-war international relations and 
Bevin was the ideal centra! figure for 
an v study. After producing three large 
volumes on the man and completing 
his original mission this month, Lord 
I Bullock says with typical modesty he 
never realized at the time just now 
interesting a figure Bevin would turn 
out. 

. Lord Bullock’s original interest was 
m that momentous period just after the 
War when the system of International 
relations dating back to Europe of the 
sixteenth century was quite literaly put 
into the melting pot. He reels off some 
of the great events - the start of the 
war, the Marshall plan, the 
NATO alliance, the European and 
Steel Community, the Schumann plan,- 
the Berlin blockade, the Palestine/ 
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Lord Bullock: 
never realized 
how Interesting a 
figure Bevin 
would turnout. 
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fought his own battles as one of the Bevin was ridiculed in 1940 f hr 
BBC corps producing 600 commentar- accepting what was thoueht a lowlv 
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tions from such calumny and simul- 
taneously to criticize the Labour Parly Sir Kenneth Dover, the president of 
for committing yet another example of Corpus Christ! College, writing to the 
lunatic declarations of policy. editor of this paper ^o weeL ago 

denied that the decision had anything 


■‘I - — • uiv awicoi] war. 

His interest stemmed from personal 
involvement. During the War he 
™ugM his own battles as one of the 
BBC corns oradudno fiflfl Wimmontor. 


Yet apart from the offending 
phrase, which was used to maximum 




ueiuea mat the decision had anything 
to do with pressure to admit more 
young people from state schools. 
More’s the pity. What had motivated 
the change was dissatisfaction with 
current procedures. 

. 1 assume that part of this dlsBatisfac- 

hon riilatar In tka u j _ • ■ . 
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. effect to . demonstrate the 1 injudicious ^ 1 assume that part of this dlsiiatlsfac- 
i destructiveness of : Ubout’s thMttag . - to .the extra burden of 
■ -on this ' matter, the document con-. m rf*~ n S entailed — a 'chore about 
tained a number of sensible proposals which many Oxbridge academics have 
for reform (of which more later) - heard Co complain. Moreover the 
reforms considered necessary by many honest ones admit that the time given 
people in higher education, who are ;? readin 8 each paper is so small that 

neither left-wing nor members of the ‘r e c,aims made oy some defenders of 

Labour Partv. the system that it discriminate 


neither left-wing nor members of the t J? e cla,ms made by som c ucicnunis ur i 
Labour Party. ,h f system that it discriminates so 

People who attack the privileges of *^15“ ?!?, y J: an hard Jy he sustained. 
Oxbridge are sometimes accused of “ u ‘ Kenneth Dover had a more 
doing so on grounds of envy. It is a important point, which is that we 
little bit Uke being told that the s £ ould . not , necessarily expect this 
motivation for attacking extremes of change to lead to the same ratio of 
wtalth and privilege Is envy. Hard to R avate *°. st 2J* PbpUs St Oxford as take 
/; refote-howcandferefotelt? AndaB kvels. The private schools will 
tbe.ihqrtfindthtirigtp he accused in this simply transfer, their coaching activi- . 

• ■ WAy because it Is hard to refute. ' ' : tlE * to A lcveI exams. . 

After all nwst oFiU wbiildjlike to be " . 

. . paid more, than we currently earn for ■ 

' ^? ,n S foe sairie kind of Work some-' 

' where.ciM Pnr ’?a uiuk, nr 
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about the whole expenence. He had 
absorbed great volumes about Ger- 
man history while sitting in London 
tomb shelters and he reviewed all the 
Nuremberg papers as they came out 

HouSr ■ y ’ V ° lume ! • ff 1 . Chatham 

The real problem about contempor- 
ary history, as he sees it, is not so much 
gaining access to documents but know- 
!, n # wpat happens next in the story. 
Pobtica! biography - providing you 
pick the right person - gives a way 
through all the documentary mess,” he 
said - Lord Bullock’s case Hitler 
provided the ideal figure, central to 
eypry major event, and his Study In 
Tyranny, now translated in some 19 
.languages, came out in 1952. 


was to write a book from a new up, 
breaking away from the "estabfc 
ment” Washington world view mi 
providing all the new raw materia] ml 
data to back his interpretations, 

. For the first time British papenhw 
been used in tandem with Umtet 
States papers which were often mm 
frank about the same meetings. Lori 
Bullock shows that Bevln’s approad 
was not at all the same as toe 15 
approach as so often assumed. 

Lord Bullock sees planning asa «n 


war fnKIn^t ^ was n ° l Rl aI1 lne same 05 

. . approach as so often assumed. 

P erha P s u . the Lord Bullock sees planning asainj 
SStSIkBS? f he war cabui f l interesting part of anybewk. Altbfoi 

1 Qfi 7 n 1 ?JJ rC Rnii« e ^ eS ' cam ^ oat In his is largely chronological, witharaf 
nlanntnV > mi E ^ , iI OC ^i n i2 W adm,ls a sisput in as appropriate, he faced w 
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Immersed in Oxford affairs. Since 1960 
he had been founding master of St 
Catherine’s, now a fully-fledged col- 
lege, a post he held until 1980. In 1969 
he became the first elected four-year 
vice chancellor at thc very moment the 
student troubles unfolded, times he 
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each problem straight through foa 
beginning to end, slotting in the nun- 
rial at appropriate stages of the bool 

Thirty years’ hindsight also altorcj 
Lord Bullock to chew over his fiw 
Judgments on those two points. TV 
time span allowed him to see interest- 
ing new material, particularly so» 
produced by Israeli scholars, whicbK 
could combine with early matin* 
taken from Interviews with key actm 
•such as Attlee, Dean Acheson.Lw 
Franks and Lewis Douglas. 

It also marked great changislri^ 
way historians now look at the MU® 
East and European integration. Tn* 
Lord Bullock is able to show Bevin^ 
right In continually pointing out a* 
the Arabs could not be ignored to 
Middle East settlement; and that foj 
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n ,e Robbins report did not cause the 
expansion of higher education in the 
l«0s There was massive growth in 
nwst countries, and the worldwide 
Mil of students trebled between 1960 
aad 1972. The main achievement of 
Robbins was to safeguard a known and 
mated pattern of courses while gain- 
ing political accpetance for expansion 
iii a country where higher education 
ms seen as a quintessentialiy elite 
activity. This achievement was due to 
no small measure to Claus Moser's 
comprehensive statistics (for which 
Moser’s LSE colleague Richard 
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convincingly against the Robbins re- 
commendations unless you were 
numerate. Since most of the leaders of 
British political and cultural life in the 
19605 had not been trained to think 
quantitatively, Robbins and his allies 
won most ot the arguments. 

Moser's statistical analysis fell 
broadly into four parts: (i) a detailed 
description of British higher education 
ss it was in 1961 and as it had 
developed since the end of the first 
world war; (ii) an analysis of the 
so-called pool of ability; (ni) forecasts 
of future numbers of students; (iv) an 
examination of the economic justifica- 
tion of (he proposed expansion and the 
resources needed to implement it. 

The detailed statistics of higher 
education in 1961 ensured that the 
Robbins ' recommendations were 
rooted in then-current reality. By now 
they are of historical interest only. 
Nevertheless, they will remain an 
important primary source for social 
historians of mid-twentieth century 
Britain.!. 

As far as Robbins' economic and 
floaijtia] statistics are concerned, it is 
ofiaierest to note that if the proposals 
W been implemented in full, higher 
education would have accounted for 
1.6 per cent of gross national product 
by 1981. This is the committee’s esti- 
mate, which includes a generous allo- 
wance for increases in national produc- 
tivity. In the event the figure was about 
1-3 per cent of GNP. Thus, expendi- 
ture in real terms in 1981 was 20 per 
mm below Robbins’ estimates, while 
student numbers were almost on 
tatgel. This suggests that even before 
llm 198 1 /{J2 Cuts Britain in the 1980s , 
was getting Its higher education on the 
cheap, at least In Robbins terms. 
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Jiowever, in general the economic c 
and financial analyses were superficial, c 

■amplified -'by the rather cavalier Y 
inclusion of tne chapter on costs that y 
.® re convinced that no economic e 
Mnsioerailon need hinder their adop- e 
■ '"Jh we as a nation . desire the g 

■ SS^LcKaugcs they will make .' t 
possible'.- The neglect of rigorous 1 
^onomic analysis appears at first si gh t 
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dardizing for scores on IQ tests. These 
comparisons showed that even among 
pupils selected for grammar schools, 
the probability of children from manu- 
al working class backgrounds entering 
degree-level course was less than half 
that of children of equivalent ability 
from non-manual backgrounds. Thc 
proposals for expansion were predi- 
cated largely on the belief that in- 
creased numbers of students would be 
drawn mainly from high-ability work- 
ing class families. 

However, this is not what happened, 
as John FBrrant has shown in an heroic 
paper prepared for the recent (Society 
tor Research in Higher Education) 
Leverhulme study. Apart from 
some increases in the shape of 
students from lower middle class 
families, the relative position of work- 
ing class and middle class participation 
hardly changed between 1961 and the 
late 1970s. This suggests that unless 
there have been dramatic changes 
since 1961 in the distribution of intel- 
lectual ability among social classes, the 
pool of untapped ability defined in 
Robbins terms remains at least as large 
as it was then. . 

What has , of course, changed is ihc 
political reaction to these disparities. 
There is a greater willingness today 
among politicians and educational 
sociologists to believe that the absence 
of working class boys and girls in 
higher education is due to lack of 
interest in academic education rather 
than lack of educational opportunity. 
However, the fact remains that there is 
a large amount of potential talent not 
being developed to the full through the 
, education system. Even if it were true 
that working class youngsters could 
make the most of their abilities by 
other means, it ought to be a matter of 
concern to sixth torm teachers and 
higher education institutions that 20 
years after Robbins so many of their 
efforts are concentrated on a social 
elite that corresponds only loosely to a 
genuine intellectual elite. The rise of 
' foe meritocracy has not reached very . 
high. 

A final comment on this theme is to 
express surprise that, given the cen- 
trality of the pool of ability case to the 
whole Robbins strategy, and the vigor- 
ous debates as to whether more would 
or did mean worse, there have been so 
few attempts to monitor- the loss of 
potential talent - particularly during 
the years bf stagnating demand for 
higher education in the 1970s, 

There has been much more repllca- 
,i tion of the Robbins projections^ of 
student numbers. These were an intri- 
, cate series of calculations involving 
forecasts of foe 18-year-old popula- 
tion, A level success rates, entry fates 
to higher education and averagelength 
bf course. The outcome *0s a recom- 
, mendation that there should be places 
in British universities for 558,000 full-. 
. time students by 1980/81. In to event 
■ the actual number was 520,000. A 6 
i per cent error on a 20 -year, forecast 
may be considered almost as good as 
. getting within 100 yards of an intended 
landing site on foe moon. However, as 
Diagram 1 shows, the trajectory by’ 
which the target was reached^ differed. 
• more than a little from foe path plotted 
by Moser's; statistics. , 

1 , : # Such projections have a direct boar- 
: - fog bn' ipoUCT,' and the JiguresfoaVe 
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plans for higher education consisted 
essentially of a Robbinslan projection 
of student numbers multiplied by an 
estimated average expenditure per 
student. 

Post-Robbins projections of student 
numbers can be divided into three 
periods: 1961-71, 1972-80, and 1981 


to thc present. The period from 1961 to 
1971 was one of methodological as well 
as substantive optimism. Large-scale 
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computer technology. The Robbins 
projection technique based on popula- 
tion and participation rate projections 
was challenged by more complex mod- 
els which attempted to analyse student 
flows from one branch of education to 
another. These transition models were 
theoretically sounder but proved 
almost impossible to handle in prac- 
tice, and in the event they proved little 
more useful for long-term projections 
than linear extrapolation. 

Diagram 1 shows that the demand 
for higher education places was racing 
aheaa of the forecasts during these 
early post-Robbins years. DES statisti- 
cians revised their forecast upwards 
every year, reaching a peak in a major 
revision in 1971 when Education Plan- 
ning Paper No. 2 forecast 835,000 
foiltime students by 1981: that is, 
almost exactly 50 per cent more than 
Robbins foresaw. Many outside obser- 
vers thought this figure was still loo 
low. ft was widely claimed that we 
ought to have been preparing for a 
million students (of the traditional 
Idnd) by the early 1980s. 

In feci, by 1971 the first signs had 
already appeared that the tide was 
turning. The percentage of the age 
group getting A levels grew very slowly 
after 1968, and the proportion of 


after, before the drop in the birth rate 
began to exert pressure for a sharp fail 
in student numbers by the end of the 
1980s. 

It is not difficult to see why thc 
centre of the policy debate shifted 
away from projections of student num- 
bers to arguments about thc appropri- 
ate average expenditure per student 
(which the University Grants Commit- 
tee started calling by thc lnunibo 
jumbo phrase “unit of resource”, 
apparently in an ultimately unsuccess- 
ful attempt to mystify DES statisticians 
about the nature of university costs). 
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school-leavers with goad A level pas- 
ses who went on to higher education 
actually fell after 1968. How much this 
had to do with the worldwide student 
militancy of the late 1960s, and how 
much with the declining relative value 
of student grants, remains a matter for 
speculation! What fs clear Is that 
although few people recognized it at 
the time, the bubble had burst. Stu- 
dents were beginning to adopt a more 
critical attituqe in their demand for 
university and polytechnic places. The 
diploma disease never reached 
epidemic proportions in Britain. 

The second post-Robbins period, 
from 1971 to 19B0, was in several 
respects the mirror image of the Gist. 
Forecasting techniques got simpler 
rather than more complicated; and 
throughout the 1970s forecasts of stu- 1 
dent numbers were subject to regular 
, downward revisions.. The basic fore : .' 
cast of the period was iri Mrs. Thatch-, 
er’s White Paper of 1972, entitled 
Education: A Framework for Expan- 
sion. This stated that the figure of 
750,000 full-time students by 1981 had 
“been adopted as the baas fof the . 
' government’s longer-term planning in. 

, higher education . V l : 

However, the. White Paper Was 
■ followed by the 1973/74- economic 
; crisis and the glowing realization that 
the declining birth rate would .have: 
j- dramatic .consequences for teacher 
training (a large cpmjjonent df higher 
education) but above all by stagnation 
, in foe demand ter higher education 
from school-leavers. In 1970 Nearly 14 ; 
per cent ofT8-year-oIdte.went on to 
higher education; in l979 the figure. . 
- was down to Jwt dyer 12 per cent.- 
Even more significant was the fail, from . 
j : . 86 per cent to 83 Rer cent in the 

• propbrtion. of WfilUqpallfied leavers 

' (those with two or more A levels) who 

:. want on fo bigheT ^acatlon. Sucws- 
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basis of pressure of student demand. It 
was in the interests of the universities, 
at least in the short term, to divert 
attention awpy from numbers and 
towards the maintenance of quality - 
insofar as' this could be considered to 
be related to the provision of staff and 
facilities; 

The third period of post-Robbins 
forward planning started in 1980. The 
Robbins criterion of student number 
forecasts as the main basis of policy bos 
been rejected. Student numbers arc 
now the outcome of an Interaction 
between (as for as education Is con- 
cerned) arbitrary derisions about how 
much thc -government wants to spend 
on universities and collages, and (at 
least until the NAB started to try to 
come togrips with the problem) almost 
equally arbitrary claims about how 
much per student It is necessary to 
spend In order to provide an adequate 
higher education. 

This shift in emphasis has come 
about for two reasons. First was die 
government's economic policy, willing 
to sacrifice almost anything to bring 
inflation under control through mone- 
tarist measures. Second, however, was 
the response to the 1978 DES Discus- 

• sion Document, in which most repre- 
sentatives of higher education interests 
showed a complacency about future 
prospects which, in the light of any 
reasonable interpretation of. trends in 
demand, verged on the irresponsible. . 
The optimistic claims about the effects . 
on universities of the middle classes 
having maintained their propensity to 
breetjr shows that forecasts of student 
demand are being seen by vice chopy 

• collars and senior academics 'not as 
■V morally justified and politically neutral 
.. criteria for foturp planning, ; but. as 

fotensicevlderice to be manipulated to 
help support foe case for a mainte- 
nance of the status quo. 

■ . ‘What are the lessons of the Robbins 
efo for contemporary plarfning of the 
.future dimensions of' higher cduca- 
, tlOn? The Robbins committee pro- 
1 tected the high quality bf British higher 
education, which could Well have been, 
undertnined by expansion, by propos- 
ing a strategy that took advantage of 
the j prevailing political climate, 

' However, In several fundamental ways 
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funds. Robbins staked all on student 
demand. It was taken as self-evident 
that the provision of higher education 
should react to the demand For places 
from well-qualified applicants. The 
committee rejected alternative criteria 
based on manpower needs for both 
moral and practical reasons. While 
recognizing that employment consid- 
erations had their place (there was a 
famous quotation from Confucius that 
it Is not easy to find n man who has 
studied for three years wiihuut aiming 
at pay) Robbins thought that these 
ought to be expressed through stu- 
dent's assessments of their own best 
interests and universities' independent 
responses to these student prefer- 
ences. Essentially the Robbins vision 
was of a subsidized higher education 
market. 

There are. as is often pointed out, 
Rothschild and Chilver being two 
recent examples, practical difficulties 
in basing higher education provision 
on estimates of qualified manpower 
needs, Manpower forecasts need to be 
long-term to guide higher education 
planning, ana long-term manpower 
forecasts were bound to be unreliable. 

However, foe experience of the past 
20 years suggests that thc same is ttue 
of student demand. Despite the coinci- 
dence that foe Robbins forecast of 
full-time student numbers in 1981 
proved to be nenrly correct , the gener- 
al experience throughout foe period 
has been one in which forecasts of 
student demand : have been wildly 
wrong within a few years of being 
made. I r the provision of higher educa- 
tion had followed the Robbins project 
If Oh year by year there would have 
- been, at 'a rough estimate; about -ii 
. quarter of a million disappointed 
school-leavers between 1963 and 1983.' 
Alternatively, if we had followed Mrs 
Thatcher’s 1972 projection we would 
by now have 200,000 empty places. 
The main value of the student demand 
criterion was that it provided a 
mechanism which coula be easily 
* translated Into policy on the basis of 
regularly revised projections. In a 
period of expansion institutions were 
able to respond flexibly to revised, 
estimates through changes in the rate 
of creation of new capacity. 

However, student demand is not at 
present a realistic criterion. It is nbt 
accepted by the present government, 
which believes that manpower needs 
should play a more direct role; and it is 
not accepted without a lot of caveats by 
Institutions, beenuse of the gloomy 
nmonnds of excess capacity which 


• expansion did not bring foe higher' 
education system : envisaged by. the 
committee. TJie polytechnics and the 
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' Open 'University w*ro riot part of (he 
i : Robbins strategy. - Robbins himself 
• wrdte eloquently about pne of. hls 
; disappointments in. . his 1981 book. 
.Higher Education -Revisited. The spe- 
cialized honours degree .has sttang- 
thehed its position despite hopes that 
; expansion would be accompanied by a 
structure of eOUbes with the breadth of 
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neglect of attempts at devising a 
framework for taking economic needs 
systematically, in to account, foe higher 
education system Is left with few 
responses to a government which 
apparently believes in _ seat-of-the- 
pants manpower forecasting. 

In a time of stagnatlngdemand more 
attention must lie paid' to finding 
, : acceptable ways df. encouraging flex- 
ibility and criteria for allpcating avail- 
able resources among foe diverse acti* 

■ Vitles Which together constitute higher 
, pduca lion. We need research' into how 
such resource allocation decisions con 
. reflect the real long-term needs of 
society, not just currently fashionable 
'concepts such : as foe present preoc- 
.cupalion with' '-'so-tailed; wealth-creat- 
ing private industry. . 

In addition, attention ittiist pe paid 
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to- responsibilities of universities, 

; polytechnics and. colleges such as re- 
search , continuing education and pub- 
lic qeryipe that received relatively little 
.attcntiDh in the Robbins report; It Is 
foe debate about such additional- and 
'•alternative : criteria that Ihe'SRHE- 
Leverhulrae study has tried to. start. 
" But fok). is another.' story. '■ 

’The, author tsprofessar of educational 
'' jilahnirigtu the University of Lancaster. 
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A few years nun, a first year under- 
graduate provided a crucial piece of 
help for me in a tutorial. He hud 
discovered an article while browsing in 
the stack of the university library that 
led him to say - in a discussion on the 
geography of cities - that a city was 
rather like a large number of billiard 
bails. The remark, and the article, 
provided the spark to allow me to sec a 
substantial part of my own research in 
a much broader context and it led me 
to begin to shift the focus of my future 
research, ft was also one of those 
relatively rare experiences which illus- 
trated quite dramatically what are 
taken as some of the obvious values of 
university life: mutual learning be- 
tween teacher and student, the value 
of browsing, the utility of a good 
university library. 

The article was in a volume which 
was breathtakingly obscure: the 1958 
Annual Report of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, But it contained the vale- 
dictory address -of over 100 pages - of 
warren Weaver, the outgoing science 
vice president of the foundation. He j 
argued that there are three types of J 
problem in science - and i believe the I 
argument is also applicable more wide- * 
ly - which he labelled 'simple ", "of 
disorganized complexity” and “of 
organized complexity". And he illus- 
f . ,l ' s argument by writing about 
billiard balls. 

. Simple problems could be described 
w termsoFa rclativelysmall number of 
characteristics - in mathematical 
terms, number of variables - say two. 
three or four. Complex problems in- a 
votved large numbers of characters: b 

tens, hundreds, thousands, many mil- 
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and funding agencies to tackle more 
complex problems, especially “orga- 
nized” ones, rather than to settle For 
the relative safety of the simple. There 
is the beginnings of an explanation of 
why there is too much "trivial” re- 
search in academic life here. 

We can conclude by asking whether 
the results of Weaver's analysis in the 
1950s still apply. Should research fund- 1 
ing be shifted from physics and chemis- 1 
try to biology? The intuitive answer 
seems to be “yes”, but the analysis, 
needs to be expanded to cover more' 
disciplines. 

The problems of physics perhaps 
remain mostly “simple’ or "disorga- 
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Billiard cue 

Alan Wilson takes another 
idosyncratic look at life 


lions, oven astronomical numbers. 
Disorganized complexity involves 
many entities which are not strongly 
connected to each other; organized 
complexity, substantial degrees of in- 
terdependence. To illustrate, consider 
a large billiards tabic. 

An example of a simple system is 
prowded by a single bail. Its “state” . 
can be described by four variables: two 
position coordinates and two compo- 
nents of velocity. IF it receives an 
Impulse from a cue, its whole trajec- 
tory could be charted by solving New- 
tons laws of motion with appropriate 
initial and boundary conditions. Sd- 
wce, it >5 argued, took essentially this 
torrn until the late nineteenth century, 

M t m5 8 !n» 8 ^‘! UCpe S h * l i aPd aHH & 
Many current problems can be re- 
duced to this “simple" form. 

Now suppose there are many billiard 
balls on the table and one is given an ' 
un P“ | s e * Many variables are now 
needed to describe the state of the • 
system and there are -too many colli- 
^ Mt ?. de S ree of complex- 
ly,"" “K the equations of motion to be 
solved by Newtonlnn means. But the 


answers to such questions turn out to 
be worth knowing. 

Suppose now that we still have a lot 
of billiard balls, but large numbers are 
connected to each other with rubber 
bands. The effects of an impulse are 
now obviously much more complex: 
the effects of one collision arc com- 


SSS : th „ e collisions, is 
Sihalf, What Boltzmann di&- 
when faced with the real 
ESgSf Sludyir, 8 the behaviour of 
* {? a gas > W not » now way of 
fJSSrtJ® eqwttorai oF motion, hut 

interesting answeb to ronit different 


The methods wh^h rould be used to 
answer Boltzmann-like averaging 
questions now break down. Weaver 
argued, in. 1958, that there were no 
general methods fqr solving this type 
of problem; and further that these 
were the most Important problems of 
modern science. He was using his 
general argument to justify spending 
more of his foundation’s money on 
■ yw^JSy rather than physics or chemis- 
try. ft will help to illustrate the argu- 
ment If I first complete my personal 
anecdote. 

What the student meant when he 
said that cities were like billiard balls 
was that they were complex. What he 
didn l know, but what excited me, was 
that much of -my own research used 
Boltzmann methods to model the 
movement, and location of people in 
only originality In this 
consisted in spotting that a method 

wnirh \voc ikoii iiIp4i.hH.. ._i • > 


qgo, does a ball strike.a cushion? The. 


enucizea lor fois. A planning 
lounial at the rime had contained a 
a^le titled "People are not 
particles . I Was aware, in responding 
to this, that the method I wa? using 

Sllu 1301 ! disciplines and was 
applicable jn each, but Waiver's argu- 
ment clarified and extended this and 

nf S ^,l aUgh i. me more cleQrl ywhy some 
of my problems were not amenable to. 


) these methods - because I was dealing 
with organized complexity. It helped, 
t therefore, to shift my attention, and In 
particular to look at other disciplines 
with potentially similar problems to 

see if I could again steal their methods. 

One more preliminary comment is 
usefiil before we use Weaver’s ideas to 
look ahead in a more general way. In 
much academic work, and perhaps 
predominantly In science,' there is a 
' drive to reductionism. There are some 
! virtues in this - when in physics, for 
example, there is a concern with finer 
and finer levels of resolution in the 
searchfor deeper levels of explana- 
tion. There is a similar argument in 
economics say: how can one under- 
stand industries without understand- 
ing the behaviour of individuals who 
nm and work in them? But all too 
often , t » an excuse for restricting the 
definition of a problem until it becom- 
es “simple", The real, interesting, 
complexity is assumed away, or de- 
fined away, in order to create a 
problem which is manageable. Again, 
this can sometimes be healthy but all 
too often it leads to the neglect of the 
most Important problems. In neural 
physiology, for example, there is much 
research on the biochemistry and “be- 
haviour ’ of individual neurons. There 
Is relatively little work on the whole 
system, the biochemistry of memory In 
tne human brain for example. The 
micro-level research docs, ot course 
produce important . building blocks. 
But It is difficult for people geared to 
this scale of work to recognize that the 
holistic phenomena are quite different 
and need different modes of attack. 

- p* rc 15 an argument, therefore, for 
being more self-conscious about 
■ types Of scientific problem and for 
encouraging individuals, institutions 


nized” - though this is not to say that 
they are not immensely complicated 
and the results interesting. And the 
physics of solids certainly contains 
someproblems of organized complex- 
ity. Tne same can be said of chemist™ 
and perhaps biochemistry. Weavers 
analysis does seem to be confirmed by 
problems in biology. The task of 
modelling the development of an 
organism or the evolution of species, 
or the complex controls involved in 
human nervous systems, are now more 
recognized as the major research tasks 
of the future. The argument can now 
be extended to the engineering sci-l 
ences and the current concern with' 
information technology. The most dif- 
ficult and Interesting problems in this 
field are in areas like artificial intelli- 

S ence, pattern recognition and the 
esign of control systems, all of which 
have some of the characteristics of 
organized complexity. The argument 
can also be extended to the social 
sciences and the humanities. The 
structure of a national economy or the 
spatial structure of a city (with the 
apparently intractable problems of the 
inner city) can now be seen as 
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problems of organized complexity 
needing more than traditional 
methods of analysis. Hie debates ab- 
out structuralism in both the social 
sciences and the humanities also de- 
monstrate a concern with, In another 
language, the holistic problems of 
organized complexity. 

Hie major substantial change in the 
position since Weaver's day may turn' 
out to be in the form of help from 
mathematicians. They may not yet be 
offering generally applicable methods, 
but there are at least the beginnings of 
some useful Ideas for solving problems 
of organized complexity. These lie in 
the mathematics of catastrophe theory 
arid bifurcation theory - the study of 
the dynamics of nonlinear systems. 

I hope that this broad analysis does 
demonstrate a number of. useful con- 
clusions. First, that it is valuable for all 
of us as individuals to understand the 
nature of our research problems in 
E5*B ‘a Weaver’s types. Second 
that this Is useful also for research- 
funding agencies who might find they 
2? “ ot committing enough funds to 
harder” problems. Third, that this 

r era! way pf thinking can be usefiil 
problem-solving in specific inst- 
ances; once one knows where to look, 
because the problems are of a similar 
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Marx 

N “!, w f ek > the Socialist Society . 
relatively new group| nH 

Intellectuals, launches VLrfaS 
semfoars about Marxist flSS 
celebration of Marx’s cwE.S 
JW«r. H fa, perhaps, ntflaJaSfS 
first seminar, with Ralph mK 

“ d 2**' wlU ' beoriS 

and the role of the state. ftrS 
Marxist academics are becoml3 
£J ea 2!! B u y c ® ncen »«t about a X 
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The allegations of Marxist bias io 
M “ rs “ at ^ orth ^on PolyX 

■ “l J he 0pen UniTCrsJ ty trewi 

well-documented. Both courses 
'K safe but what disturbed 
lecturers involved most was that the 
was raised in an Inaccurate w£ 
by the popular press and then tr«t3 
very seriously by governing bodb. 
These two incidents are belngeS 
neded with several other examples ol 
attacks on polytechnic courses In the 
last few years, and recent decisions 
by the Social Science Research Cow- 
dl to stop funding established radkd 
researoh groups like the Cambrlifet 
Economic Policy group. 

These Inddents are small hi 
themselves - but they raise Importaol 
Issues which are being talked about 
openly for the first rime since the 
Gould report in 1979. The difficulty 
for Marxist and liberal academics u 
that while Marxism is more estab* 


i h 1n r % dat, * abo ^ i^fiuage «se and its 
InS-STS 5P° al - cont6Xts - as 
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fished academically than five yea n 
ago, the political and economic 
atmosphere surrounding higher 
education is much more hostile, 

A key argument that Is emerglig 
for Marxists Is around pedagogy; toe. 
much Marx Is being taught andoftn 
this Marxist input Is dishonestly 
disguised. But David McLelian, pro- 
fessor of political theory at Kent 
University Insists this is nonsense! 
“Marx is absolutely essential to social 
science. You could say the course I 
teach has a Marxist bias. Mod 
courses have a capitalist bias.” Asi 
non-Marxist and a university profes- 
sor McLelian has no worries about 
political attacks. But other Marxist* 
j at polytechnics did not want to talk 
1 openly unless It was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Nevertheless, they admit that (ben 
are real difficulties around leachlngi 
although they would daim that this Is 
because of the success of Minim 
and the absence of a credible ajferna- 
live theory - particularly in courses 
like development studios. 

Yet still the midor issue is cuts fa 
higher education. This Is more of to 
Issue for Marxists thau other 
academics not simply, because of m 
political view they might fed) but 
because there are disproportionately 
more Marxist lecturers In liberal a» 
social studies in polytechnics Ifcj 
AiUier education - thanks to the lac* 
of available posts In universities w 
the last decade. Some are nowiW; 
lied that a political decision to get no, 


and educational 
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of Marxism which can be foup 
against politically (piany UbgJ 
academics were appalled by G»oj 
recommendations) will be dl 8 ®®*? 
as economic necessity which k ®uo 
more difficult to resist. 

And finally there is a mrktf 
concern beat expressed by lookup* 
the position of Marxism In 
education In the USA and 
in Japan. Marxism is accepted *■ f* 
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RETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT, lp.1 1 .83 


From the outside looking in . . . 


Anyone who has ever been touched bv 

The spirit of Mansbndge, Tawncy and 
K ^tension Movement will have 
both by Colin Radford’s 
Soeats |HB September 9 ab- 
L a university’s responsibility to its 
Seal community and the spirited way 
be expressed them. I certainly was 

Hie first part of his article in which 
be described existing relations be- 


ween town and gown or, perhaps 
more accurately, the absence of such 


Stans, was largely autobiographical 
and impressionistic. It was obviously 
founded to provoke and has about it 
more than a touch of hyperbole. But 
R ith due allowance I think many 
people in universities would judge that 
Radford’s impressions are on the right 
lines at least. 

He location and physical pattern of 
most university properties are forbid- 
ding to outsiders and suggest that 
academia belongs in general to that 
class of institution which the sociolog- 
ist Erving Goffman dubbed “total. 
And if one trawls through the consider- 
able biographical and autobiographic- 
al literature wliich touches on Ox- 


Following our 
town and gown 
article, 

Peter Collison 
presents some 
findings from a 
study of local 
attitudes to 
universities 
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bridge town, as opposed to gown, is 
conspidous largely by its absence. 


riberg's autobiogra- 


phy for example. Driberg was at 
Cuist Church in the 1920s. He must, 


one imagines, have had social contacts 
with the town. And in his case for two 
particular reasons. He had a special 
commission from the Communist par- 
ty to liaise with local town party 
members. And given his sexual appe- 
tite and its particular direction he must 
most evenings have slipped across St. 
Aldate’s ana into St. Ebbe's in search 
of working class youths. But Driberg’s 
recollections although full and uninhi- 
bited contain no references to town 
people apart from a fleeting mention 
of strolls by the river with a local 
milkman. 

References and impressions of this 
sort were in my mind in the 1960s when 
I set myself the task of examining 
town-gown relations seen from the 
side of the town. I took three places - 
Oxford, Reading and York - and 
conducted surveys on samples of the 
local population to examine thoughts 
about, and relations with, the local 
university. Samples were drawn from 
the elcctroral rolls and a number of 
dimensions and perspectives were em- 
ployed in the questionnaires. The 
model which floated somewhere in my 
mind was Hardy’s gloomy picture of 
Wwn-gown relations in 'his 'Jude the 
Obscure and although 1 did not pxpect 
to match the masters prose l thought I 
cpuld at least buttress myself with 
»me Impressive columns of statistics. 
But the statistics did not come out 
quite as I expected and Jude proved a 
rather inappropriate model. 

m look first at the "forbidding" 
Physical presence of the university. In 


bVslca! presence of the university. In 
we took nine university i fea- 
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tores and asked [of each of them if our 
raspondents had ever been In It and, if 
if they had been in it In the previous 
12 months. The results are summarized 


^months. The results are summarized 
■a table one,- and column one of this- 
table lists the institutions about which 
W inquired. For Christ Church the 
Meadow, and for the three other 
the gardens are taken as part 
P 1 Jhe institution. Thus someone who 
pan: been in the Meadow but in no 
othqr part of Christ Church would be 
|akcil as replying positively. The figure 
column four project our survey 


•n.roiumn four project our survey 
Wes to the total population, Thus 

KcS“ fe tK ^ 3 1,0 ?°t 4 2_ R er cenO'jrf 


00 (42 per cent) of 
had visited' Christ 
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in the: year prior to interview. 

: llllS. fiotlrf> . Is dn : 


figure (8 an underestimate be- 
“use, the electoral roll contained 
■ only ofi people over 21. And 
we were able to update the 
J0H from lists of “corrections" which 
wawmade available to us, the roll was 
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Do universities 
shut out the local 
community? Colin 
Radford argues 
that the barriers 
must come 
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to determine if our informants had 
ever visited the main university sites 
and if they had ever seen any of the 
new buildings, thinking that the build- 
ings may have been seen by respon- 
dents who passed the sites wjthout 
actually penetrating them. We also 
asked if our informants had been in 
any of the new buildings and if any 
visits had ever been paid to premises 
other than those on the main site. The 
results appear in table two. Some of 
the figures in this table appear anoma- 
lous. For Reading more people f77 per 
cent) dtiimed to nave been on tne site 
than had seen the new buildings (57 
per cent). For York more people (74 

E er cent) had seen the buildings than 
ad been on the site (51 per cent). 
There are explanations for both these 
apparent inconsistencies. In York, for 
example, the buildings had been fea- 

nn talnnEinn oni-l thf> rliennritv k 


-motives were mixed, and not all were 
of the high-minded kind. One enthu- 
siastic promoter of the university who 
does not seem to have had science and 
scholarship in mind calculated that 
Nottingham University spent £2m a 


very small. 

Radford draws attention to the 


tured on television and the disparity is 
to be accounted for by a large number 
of people who had seen the television 
programme but had not themselves 
Been on the site. 

Looking at these figure as a whole 
the size of the IochI population flow 
into university premises must be a 
matter of surprise. Universities may 

i 1 „r 


have the appearance of forbidding 
“total” institutions but they do not 
seem to function as such. Of course it 


may equally be a matter of surprise 
and, for some, regret, that 51 per cent 
of the population in Oxford, for exam- 
ple, has never penetrated St. John’s 
College and seen its delectable gar- 
dens. But the comparison of universi- 
ties with prisons which Radford sug- 
gests seems wide of the mark. 
Architects and town planners have 
occasionally fallqn into the trap of 
assuming that people behave in ways 
that the design ana layout of buildings 


suggest they will or should. It looks as 
though Radford and those of us who 
share, or have shared, his assumptions 
fall into the same trap. 

Informants in,ReadingandYork.who 
claimed to have seen the new univerel- 
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ty buildings were also asked if they 
found them attractive to look at. 
About three quarters in each place 
pronounced the buildings to be attrac- 
tive. There were significant minorities 
(14 per cent Reading: 16 per cent 
York) who were of the oppoate opin- 
ion and others who were indifferent. 
But it can hardly be argued that the 
local population in these two places 
regard the university bulklintt as a 
“desecration". And It is worth men- 
tioning that a small number of respon- 
dents who expressed negative opinions 
went further and volunteered that they 
considered modem architecture as a 
whole to be brutal or offensive. Jn 
these cases the local univeraity build- 
ings sank- under the weight or this 
general condemnation rather than for 
any particular demerits. 

Radford soys that local populations 
did not want universities located 

among them. The evidence, I thinki is 

against him . In York a few Voices were 
raised in opposition to the university 
but they were overwhelmed in a gener- 
al chords of welcome. Of courec 

: TABLE TWO 


UBUC HYuiaqieto us, tne roil was 
^ fcnmjwhat. incomplete because of 
case of thd Ashrao- 
University^ Museum and the 
SclenCe MusCura We wtire 
"tfoteparfe Quc results with 
visitors” books, 
^parisop suggested that for 
'inst[tuti c ms‘ out survey figures 
' rjr.flf tKo right order . '-To Wvb some 


VISITS TO THE UNIVERSITY ETC. 


Have visited main site 
(Whlteknlgfit'sPark:: 


rencral fall In the proportion of stu- 
ients attending their local university 


of acquaintance with one or more of 
the university dons and more than half 
of these claimed in addition to have 


year on food alone. He flourished this 
figure, no doubt in the confident 


expectation that the catering trade in 
York would add its voice to tne general 
warm welcome with which the propos- 
al to establish a university was re- 
ceived. 

In our surveys we put a number of 
questions designed to explore in a 
general way attitudes to the presence 
of the university. Two of these ques- 
tions together with the distribution of 
replies appear in table three and fbuT. 
Hie first question asked for a personal 
judgment. It will be seen that a 
majority (57 pbr cent of the citizens in 
Oxford think that the presence of the 
university makes Oxfonl a better place 
although in these places the majority 
felt itself to be unaffected either way. 
although in these places the majority 
felt itself to be unaffected either way. 
Those pronouncing themselves dis- 
advantaged is In each place a small 
minority. 

The second question asked for a 
comparable judgment in respect of the 
town as a whole. This change of 
perspective produced large minorities 
in each case expressing the view that 
the presence pf the 1 university was an 
advantage to the town. Minorities, 
between 11 per cent and 15 per cent 
thought there was no balance one way 
or the other while in York 2 per cent 
thought the balance lay on the side of 
disadvantage. For Oxford the compa- 
rable figure was 6 per cent. 

These matters were pressed fiirther 
In a series of questions which invited 
respondents to tell us what they 


and suggests that tills is to be 
accounted for by a contempt which 
local youth has come to have fur the 
home institution. We do not have 
evidence which bears directly on (his 
assertion since wc were unable to 
interview the local coevals of under- 
graduates. But wc put two questions to 
informants who had children under 11. 
The questions were confined in this 
way as wc judged that the ll-plus 


paid or received a home visit with at 
least one don. We also a9ked about 
university teachers' pay. In Oxford 6 
per cent declared the dons to be 
overpaid, although this was more than 
balanced by another 26 per cent who 
thought them underpaid. But is has to 
be admitted that our respondents were 
not well informed on the Tacts for when 
we asked for estimates of actual salar- 
ies most of the replies we received 
were considerable underestimates. 


examination which was then in opera- 
tion would have effectively excluded 


tion would have effectively excluded 
the possibility of a university place for 
the majority of children above 11. We 
asked first if the informant would like 
his child (or children) to go to universi- 
ty. About 90 per cent in each place 
(table five) replied yes. 


The results from Reading and York 
were somewhat different out by and 


Those who aspired in this way for 
eir children were then asked if they 


would like them to go to the local 
university. The proportions not 
favouring the local institute are 
shown in table six, line two. It is 
evident that Reading with 18 per cent 
has the highest negative response. But 
put in another way this figure indicates 
that even in Reading 82 per cent of 
there parents who have in some degree 
ambitious for university education 
would like to see their offspring attend 
Reading University. Parents at any 
rate enn hardly be said to hold the 
home institution iti disregard. 

From repliea to other questions we 
found that In Oxford more than a third 
of our informants claimed some degree 


large they pointed in the same direc- 
tion. 

So far as the focal community is 
concerned our survey results suggest 
that relations with the home university 
in these three places arc closer and 
more numerous and that attitudes are 
more favourable than many people 
suppose. Of course it may be different 
elsewhere. But I know of no systematic 
evidence to indicate this. Those of us 
who share Colin Radford's enthusiasm 
for closer relations with, and enhanced 
responsibilities for, the local commun- 
ity can be confident that we do not 
have to make headway against either 
contempt or sullen resentment . On the 
contrary relations of many kinds are 
already well established, attitudes are 
positive and generally there is a firm 
and extensive basis for further de- 
velopment. 


• The author is prpfessor of social studies 
at Newcastle L/mversity. 


TABLE ONE 


INSTITUTIONS VISITED 


the university occasioned. The replies 
■ ranged widely and it is not easy to 
compress them into statistical form. 


Institution . 


EvervlBlIed 


Visited In year Visited In year Columns , 
prior to Interview prior to Interview Column 2 


But if we take only the replies in 
respect of the town as a Whole wo 
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Christ Church 
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found that the major perceived advan- 
tages related to economics and trade. 


tages related to economics and trade. 
Fifty-five per cent of all respondents 
mentioned this in Oxford, 51 per cent 
Id York and 20 per cent in Reading. 
Among other aspects which were men- 
tioned oy significant numbers were the 
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Ashmteean 
Worcester . 
Univeraity Museum 
Sheldonlan 
St. John's 
Bodleian 
MuseumoflhB 
History of Science 


civic prestige which the presence of a 
university confers and tne particular 


ambience which a university was 
thought to cast -about itself. 

The number of respondents who 
mentioned disadvantages even when 
pressed to do so was relatively Steal!. 
But we should mention thatin Y prk 12 
per cent referred in fojs context to 
students. Cornparable'flgures for Ox- 


TABLE THREE 


EFFECT OF UNIVERSITY: PERSONAL 


Would you say that for you personally the fact that the university and iha colleges are 

hare makes (Oxford): . ' . ' 


1 ford were 5 per cent and tor Reading 4 
per cent. The survey in York was 


per ceiii. jik — ■■ y-s. 

conducted after the commencement of 
widespread student disturbances at the 
national level and after a number of 
incidents on the York campus.. hod 
been publicized In the local press so- 
that even the York figure seen against 
this background Has to bo judged to be 

TABLE FIVE • S , ; -'V. ^ 


a batter place to live in? ' 
a worse place to live In? 
neither a better ifor a worse 
place to. live In? 
don't know 


TABLE FOUR 


Oxford 

Reading 

York 

% 

% 
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59 

41 
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Would you like, him (her, some of 
t them. . w go to. univeraity? 

Would you like him Jhff.-- 
them. . .) tp go to Oxford University? 


colleges is: 
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-an advantage? ; 

. neither, an advantage 


Oxford Reading . • York 
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J«ihn P. Kennedy's assassination 
stands as the most trauma lie event in 
American life since Pearl Harbor, and 
Ihe aftershock has coloured all subse- 
quent views of his career and his 
interrupted presidency. For the public 
at large he remains a fallen hero cut off 
in his prime, whose untimely death 
enables us to inscribe our own wishes 
onto his rough begin oings. 

For some years, during the troubled 
administrations of Johnson and Nixon, 
this was the tendency of historians as 
well. Those dose to Kennedy were the 
first to speak; they saw his adm inis {ra- 
tion ashc would have seen it, wrote the 
memoirs he didn’t live to publish. 
Even an old salt like Samuel Eliot 
Morrison could conclude his Oxford 
History of the A merican People in 1965 
with some wistful bars of music from 
Came tot. But as the Vietnam quagmire 
deepened, Kennedy’s role in initiating 
America's involvement came under 
increasing scrutiny. During the same 
period. Lyndon Johnson’s legislative 
wizardry on domestic issues reflected 
invidiously on Kennedy's numerous 
setbacks in Congress. 

According to the new revisionist 
consensus among journalists and histo- 
rians, Kennedy's leadership was both 
too timid and loo bold. The continuing 
popular adulation of Kennedy, espe- 
cially among blacks, had to be nitri- 
te™ to dhc family’s genius at public 
relation John Kennedy's success 
seemed a triumph of style over subst- 
ance, rhetoric over reality. 


Nerves on the New Frontier: twenty years after Dallas, Morris Dickstein 

A triumph of style over substance, 



winf^ofh * SerV *” m "" Jump5 0,1 ** le back ,lle car bearing the assassinated (jrealdeut. Right, the lying-in-state in 

wing of his own party. He spent several - j F ’ UL - 

years before his 1960 nomination 
courting liberals and intellectuals - the 
people who distrusted his manlpula- neinc 
ttve, reactionary father and were loath Kei 


P". 


But this explanation does little to 
account for the shattered hopes and 
sense of loss that followed Kennedy's 
murder. As a research student in 
Cambridge at the time, I could not 
witness the days of national mourning 
at home, where continuous television 
coverage eased the numbing horror 
and fear of the future. In Cambridge, 
small groups of Americans, cut off 
emotlonaHy from their English 
friends, huddled together like orphans 
of history, as if their country had just 
gone down in a plahe. It was an age of 
innocence, a time when political assas- 
sination still seemed unimaginable. A 
““■eof tutbplence was yet to come. 

Though Kennedy was adept at 
attracting publicity as a member of 
Congress, there was little in his early 
record to foreshadow hfs rise to nation- 


own political cause. Kennedy was 
lart of the s 

. , . -lopeful rhetoric 

helped encourage. 

.ennedy's show of vigour and activ- 
efulh 


wit*, [juiiiiuii iuum;. i 

attractive precisely as part of the same 
awakening, which his he 


to forgive the son for not speaking out 
against one of his father's friends. Joe 
McCarthy. The New Deal liberals 
owed their first allegiance to men like 
Adlai Stevenson and Hubert Hum- 
phrey; they considered Kennedy an 
ambitious, inexperienced upstart who 
was trying to capture the presidency on 
his Hollywood good looks and his 
fathers wealth and connections. The 
ruthless energy of the Kennedy clan 
was already a legend. As far as blacks 
were concerned, Kennedy entered the 
« L. race flS ^ east favourite among 
all the Democratic candidates, a man 
whose record showed little deep affin- 
ity for civil rights. 

Ke " n t ' dy 


ism contrasted forcefully with the 
phlegmatic mood of the Elsenhower 
years, when businessmen were in the 
saddle and America's social problems 
were swept aside. In the aftermath of 
war, a wave of suburbanization and an 
improved standard of living brought 
contentment to the middle class, and 
eft the underclass quiescent and laree- 
!y invisibie. Beleaguered leftists and 
old New Dealers became scapegoats 
tor the frustrations of a new bipolar 
world - the cold war. A series of 
recessions in the. 1950s left the eco- 



biography 0 f Melbourne. A Whiggish 
elitism sustained his belief in strong, 
urbane leadership and his susnirinn «f 



cold war liberals, Kennedy yoked 
domestic renewal with international 
activism, promising a strong military, 
vigorous anti-communism, and agsres- 

RIVi» mmMihnn n ■ ^ . 


age w 

tor after 1946 he was never a legislati ve 
insider, and his brand of Realpoiitlk 
and hard anti-communism did little to 
ingratiate him • with the progressive 

. . generation that venerated 

K ? I T d >'- Rona ' d Reagan’s 
presidency is sheer anguish. In a mere 
20 yeare, youth, liberalism, iiifelU- 
gence, Harvard, urbanity, and dil|- 
gence have given way to age. conser- 
vatism i; I'lgidily, California, and Idjd- 

&!|J ft 1 MM Reagan ..a-nostalgiq 

warmth jias settled . over, all previous 

deluding 

Gerry.Fbfd. In pah 1 this' is duJ tg 
(aftfer the Oxford hlsto- 
rian), Vyhich holds that all president 
, fife *prse thhntheir Immediate, prede- 
oessors. 1 But it U also a contrast 
. bclwcqn a decade that wa-Hqnbgent, If 
9 W that lias become. 

enthe Kenni 


a J!,_ p te est ' especially on civil rights 
and the dangers of nuclear war. These 
movements were more religious than 
radical, yet Kennedy always sought to 
undercut (hem or harness them for his. 

feeling that liberals and Democrats 
have no rightful claim to govern the 
United States. The real power in 
America, Kennedy seems to be saying, 
lies'ln that subliminal American ids ol- 
SSi. r 4hrt ; p «?pe |s reactionary knoW- 
n othin gs to the limelight. Against that, 


dys most effective campaign 
themes, like Reagan's later “window 
of vulnerability”. 

Kennedy's cold war attitudes in the 
hardly disting- 
uishable from Nixon’s. Like Nixon he 


had entered Congress in 1946 as a 
zealous anti-communist, eager to root 
out left-wing influences In labour and 
government. Echoing his father’s ani- 
mosity towards Roosevelt, he accused 
the late president of having sold out 
Poland at Yalta, and he repeatedly 
attacked Truman for stinting on milit- 
ary preparedness. 

Kennedy's defenders have always 
argued that he outgrew this crude 
jingoism long before he became presi- 
dMt, but Kennedy’s first two years in 
office witnessed a sharp intensification 
of the cold war: the disastrous Bay of 
Pigs landing in Cuba, an abortive 
summit meeting with Khrushchev in 
Vienna, a festering crisis in Laos, the 
addition of billions of dollars to 
Eisenhower’s defence budget, a virtual 
obsession with counter-insurgency to 
combat wars of national liberation, a 
near-mobilization for nuclear war over 
■ and ffi® Cuban missiles 

m 1962, and a gradual escalation of 
America s commitment in Vietnam. 
™ ,. ® arae . dme Kennedy pursued 

many liberal initiatives vaguely fore- 
shadowed in his electoral campaign 
and his astonishingly eloquent inaugu- 
ral address. Programmes like the 
Peace Corps, which became a rallying 
Pu in .«5£ youn £ Americans all through 
the 1960s, and the Alliance for Prog- 
ress in Latin America, which unfortu- 
nately did little to prevent the spread 


of military dictatorships, were the 
products of Kennedy's “rhetoric of 
crisis idealism", as one historian has 
called it - his appeal to his fellow 
citizens to * ask not what your country 
can do for you - ask what you can do 
for your country”. 

The young people influenced by 
Kennedy may have taken him more 
seriously than he intended. The free- 
dom nders, sit-in-organizers, and civil 
nghts marchers - along with the stu- 
dent radicals who put together the 
radical Port Huron Statement in 1962- 
kicked off a decade of social protest 
from which he himself recoiled. Yet it 
belongs In part to his own legacy. 
Nothing was more crucial about Ken- 
nedy’s administration than the tone he 
set: a mixture of witty sophistication, 
cool pragmatism, anti high moral pur- 
pose. As he stood hatless and coatless 
In tne winter cold during his Inaugura- 
tion, announcing that ff the torch has 
been passed to a new generation of' 
Americans - bom in this century", ... 
Kennedy was flaunting his youthful 
energy, his sense of being put lo the 
test* "is sombre readiness to face the 
future. Surrounded by aid men who 
were passing from the scene, he sound- 
ed the clarion of generational politics 
that would be heard from other lips 
throughout the 1960s. 

Critics have shown where Kennedy's 
deeds defaulted on this noble vision or 
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, deVe J°PCd more Ingenious . ideas 
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taken; on different matters. 


Reagan^ when it was resolved in favour 
of anunambiguous shift, to .the right. 

or Ken- 
never, would 
Conservatives 
for the 
amines, 

i . -T — -jen their 

le in opposition:. But politi- 
Kennedy — 1 ■ • • 


eof the age of 


Jr. later wrote, "simi 
another major fight 
Torn between his desire, to appease 
business and the hectoring of his t 


iply did not want 
with business. 


own 


ken-on different matters. . ''KSh.H Wfl ? te ? tQ * ,n - 
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ei once m power, 
nhafiy paralysed, 
ror the New Deal, 


economists, Kennedy finally settled on 
a compromise. He would deliberately 
unbalance the budget to stimulate the 
•.economy, but not by increasing gov- 

enunent spending, (preforred by liber- 

instead by cutting taxes, 
especially taxes oij business. Tne Ken- 
nedy tax. cut was hailed by one (Repub- 
■ftS economist as a ‘'fiscal revolu- 
tion , but it was hardly a shift to the 


i.t j, r , — . . J M «U1I IU LUC 

left. Keynes had hoped that public 
Private appetites; 
Kennedy s approach was to fry to use 

•SSr^'rSPP^? tea ' to “pantf public ,. 
choja; The Kennedy administration, 
having rejected efforts tq expand the 
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Berlin. The defence budget shot up, 
including enormous increases for sura 
Reaganite tit-bits as civil defence and 1 
covert operations. A military draft wis 
instituted, while a martial spirit was 
cultivated. And, most bitter legacy of 
all, the Kennedy administration made 
the dramatic commitment to Increase 
American forces in south east Asia 
that destroyed whatever residue of 

liberalism America had left. ; , 

“I used to ask my brother each week 
about whether he liked the job, 
Bobby Kennedy once comraenled- 
“And he always answered ho did. . 
During that period of time he'd say. 

. . . what a fantastic job it would be It . 
you didn’t have the Russians." Ken-, 
nedy’s lament could apply to all P® 1 ’ 
war American presidents, none Qi 
whom (save perhaps hfixon) were ever 
comfortable with tne fact that America : 
might not have been the only victor or. 
the First World War. America Is toe • 
most parochial of empires. Perhaps tne 
single most lasting contribution a pres- 
idem could have made would nave . 
beep to inform the American P^Pr -' , 
about the actually enisling complex^ 

No iSfc? « 9UAC ‘? **J i aSempUt cSufiwi iW bttIc : June .!963 at American University ,: 

“ 'dram a ri calf ^ ° ■ public “.!!,‘? D,ouDa 8 e ty the Reagan surelv his fin hour - 1 
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broken. Indeed, the Kennc^ ■•■, .: 


and Alan Wolfe (below) offer contrasting views of the ‘Kennedy years 

rhetoric over reality 


an imperial colouring, but they 
L Ml weighed the effect of Ken- 
Ulrt Style on a nation eager for a 
sense of purpose. Without 
Lodi institutions to provide the 
£ms of continuity, America has al- 
Mwbeen remarkably sensitive to the 
uk of its leadership, especial ly witli 
it growth of mass communications. 
uJhof what Kennedy did was based 
* cold calculation. He cultivated 
utftsand intellectuals as pendants to 
bis royal court, and in an open appeal 
io the verdict of history. He longed for . 
ttse kind of class even money couldn't 
buy, for he himself, as his strong 
,*nircr Norman Mailer complained, 
Ud “no imagination" , nothing of “the 
Lind of mind which can see a new 
station to ah old problem" . The effect 


ments virtually gave awny the store, 
while liberals were shuttled off to 
marginal positions. One of them. John 
Kenneth Galbraith, a personal friend, 
protested almost immediately at the 
spirit of timidity and caution that 
surrounded him. He wrote to Kennedy 
that “the problem of the new adminis- 
tration is going to be neither liberalism 
nor conservatism but caution. I am a 
little appalled at the eloquence of the 
explanations as to why things, neither 
radical nor reactionary but only wise, 
cannot be done." To Kennedy such 
misgivings lacked political realism . For 
a tong time it seemed that all the 
president's boldness would be chan- 
nelled into adventures abroad, where 



K ublic opinion was sure to follow - 
.ennedy's popularity rose sharply 
even after the Bay of Pigs debacle - 


■ inevenib 

-the best and the brightest” who would 
Intnvene arrogantly in the war in 
Vitim. Yet 
importance of 


ipiyVniflllUi HI Hivsw iraaw. ir 

vigorously, would oppose that 
Petreclors who rightly accu 


It also enhanced the 
those who, no - less 
war. 

accuse the 
Kcnnedys or image-making should pay 
oore attention to the content and 
input of such images. With his attacks 
m welfare cheats and social program- 
mes, Ronald Reagan fostered a spirit 
of seff-satisGed meanness and com- 
phceucy-and a search for scapegoats 
Ik economic failures. Kennedy's 
K&vki image appealed to a mood of 
rtruisticcominltinent rooted in Amer- 
kao Ideals of social justice and equality 
of opportunity. Yet many felt cheated 
1? ihe disparity between Kennedy's 
pomiw and performance. In Ken- 
edy's first two years in office, no- 
riterewas this gap more blatant than 
« civil rights. As a candidate he had 
wa black support by intervening to 
pee Marlin Luther King from jail, out 
"office at first he did little to advance 
writ rights, though his Justice De- 

C nerit moved aggressively to en- 
sexisting laws, inadequate as they 
nre. 

Kennedy was elected by so narrow a 
w^n and faced such rigid conserva- 
te*. aod Southern opposition in Con- 
ptstnat he was determined to post- 
all controversial initiatives until 
■iswmd term. His early appoinr- 


and all his reticence and inexperience 
would clog domestic legislation, espe- 
cially in the area of civil rights, where 
the resistance was most fierce. 


Like other cautinus leaders driven to 
a hold course of action. Kennedy 
evoked ihe ferment of popular unrest 
to frighten his audience, to appeal to 
their prudence as well as their consci- 
ence: “The fires of frustration nnd 
discord are hunting in every city, north 
and south, where legal remedies arc 
not at hand. Redress is sought in the 
streets, in demonstrations, parades, 
and protests which create tensions and 
threaten violence and threaten lives.” 
In the next few days he brought 
far-reaching new civil rights proposals 
before Congress. But Kennedy genu- 
inely distrusted popular pressures 
which originated outside what he de- 
fined as the political system. That 
summer he tried to head off the great 
March on Washington and, fmling 
that, sought to seize its leadership and 
deflect its direction. But a significant 
divide had been crossed. The day 
before his civil rights address, Ken- 
nedy had delivered a daring speech at 
American University calling for arms 
control and an end to the cold war. The 
next month his negotiators signed an 
agreement in Moscow with the Rus- 
sians and the British halting atomic 


But the demons Kennedy helped testing In the atmosphere. In‘Septem- 
unjoose were not easily to be recalfed. berthe treaty was ratified in the Senate 


While Kennedy and his brother 
Robert counselled restraint - and King 
tried to explain “why we can’t wait" - 
the movement for integration, jobs, 
and voting rights, stalled since the 
landmark Supreme Court decisions, 
had taken to the streets. The beatings 
and confrontations at lunch-counters, 
bus stations, schools and college cam- 
puses were flashed around the world. 
Kennedy’s dream of national grandeur 
was foundering in shame and blood. 
Blacks and whites marching non- 
violentiy in Southern towns and cities 
were assaulted, set upon by dogs, 
thrown in jail. Black homes were fired 
upon, their churches bombed. 

What followed was Kennedy’s finest 
hour. He had already proposed sweep- 
ing civil rights legislation in February 
1963. But as Hie world watched 
Bull Connor's police dogs attack 
black children in Birmingham, 
Kennedy was forced to act in a more 
decisive way - to exert the moral 
authority of his office instead of com- 
promising' with the power brokers in ' 
Congress. On June 1 1 , a hundred years 
after the Emancipation Proclamation, 
Kennedy addressed the nation on the 
denial ot elementary justice to its black 
citizens. 


>v an overwhelming margin. Ever 
fnee the terrifying missile crisis the 


previous fall, both sides had been 
moving warily towards dciL-ulu, b>ii 
this breakthrough allayed the fear uf 
nuclear war for a whole generation. It 
was the single most important achieve- 
ment of his presidency. In Hie Iasi six 
months of his life . Kennedy seemed to 
redefine his relationship (o his office. 
As Arthur Schicsingcr Jr. has written, 
‘‘he was dome at last In the summer of 
1963 what he had been reluctant to do 
before: putting ihe office of the Pres- 
idency on the line ai the risk of defeat." 

Most of Kennedy's legislative 
efforts, thwarted in his lifetime, came 
la fruition only under Lyndon Johnson 
in 1964 and 1965 -partly because of the 
climate of shame that followed the 
assassination, partly because of John- 
son's brilliant legislative skills and his 
sweeping victory over Goldwaicr. 
Johnson knew how the system worked 
and manipulated it with consumate 
craft. His Great Society programmes 
completed the unfinished agenda of 
social welfare going back to the New 
Deal - civil rights, voting rights, 
medical care for the elderly, a war on 
poverty. But Johnson, who had first 
come to Washington as a young New 
Dealer and rural populist, also be- 
lieved in these causes as Kennedy, 
raised in wealth and privilege, never 
fully could. On civil rights, for exam- 
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, the persistence; of cold wbj 
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*7* of 6,1th. . 

..^nedy’s. first act as president. 
In a. press conference the 
Sire ™ 8 election, was to reappoint 

DuUes head of the CIA Jt 

^ Hooyor chief of the FBI. As the 
^ administration moved to fill its 

fcm aiL! M un mistakable p at- 

loyal sendee to the 
J^wratie Party and liberal princi- 
tQ minor or Symbolic 
(p* ester Bowles, Adlai 
Kenneth Galbraith), 
l Btent active, 
(DtiuBiMivn^ied with real power 
McNamara, 
Here contrast with 


arts of image-making as a surrogate for 
political sophistication. 

One has to admire Kennedy for the 
thoroughness of his political manage- 
ment. u was a stroke of genius to invite 
Pablo Casals to the White House, even 
if Kennedy's own taste in music leaned 
toward tne smoothness of. popular 
songs. Any other president, after 
meeting Norman Mailer, would 
clumsily praise his most famous novel, 
77ie Naked and the Dead. The Ken- 
nedy men, haying thoroughly resear- 
ched the matter, discovered that Mail- 
er himself preferred The Deer Park , 
which the. President then casually men- 
tioned. To tbrpw put the first ball at a 
n Senator's Opening game, 
ractised for hours so that his 
He 


w h° meticulously 
J'^evory Democrat he could 
iron). even ' - ■ — * 


the lowest office, 


Washington Senator's Opening game, 
leay practised for hours so thi 
would impress the country. He 
had the grass In Washington 
painted green for his Inaugural, 
although a sudden snowstorm buried it 
all. The lack of Concern for political 
ideas In this administration was more 


Kennei 
toss 
even 
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pic. Kennedy was a spirited line corner 
to j caure which Johnson felt in his 
hlutn.i and marrow. 

Partisans of the Kcnnedys have 
always insisted on their capacity for 
growth. This was demonstrated more 
dramatically in the last years of Robert 
Kennedy’s life than in his brother's 
truncated presidency. Nevertheless, 


continued to feel the iinpaci of his 
policies and his example. The activism 



the JFK of 1963 had come a long way - 
had c«>me to deserve both the fervent 
gratitude of blacks and the grief of a 
shocked nation. (Even today, black 
shopkeepers uften display pictures of 
Kennedy and King side by side.) 

Kennedy was killed iust when his 
achievements in office nad begun to 
match his soaring words - when Ihe 
image and the reality had begun to 
coinride. For many years the nation 
iinpaci 
:.1neE 

which opposed the war in Vietnam was 
as much his legacy as the war itself. 
Along with the Peace Corps Kennedy 
gave America the Green Berets, along 
with civil rights he left his obsession 
with Castro and his ruthless political 
style. The toppling of Khrushchev in 
1964 and the long Soviet arms build up 
can be traced to Ids great “victory” in 

S down the Russians during the 
: crisis, a triumph which has 
persisted as a dangerous model or 
nuclear brinkmanship ever since. 

Kennedy helped legitimate both a 
machismo and a compassion which 
were missing from the complacent 
Eisenhower years. For nearly three 
years he took America on a roller 
coaster ride while preserving its essen- 
tial stability, perhaps the last stability 
many of us can remember. This is the 
fundamental paradox of our recollec- 
tions of the Kennedy years. Compared 
to the stagnant Eisenhower era It was a 
period ofconstantly unfolding crises at 
home and abroad, from Laos and 
Berlin to Cuba and Birmingham. Yet it 
is remembered as a golden age and a 
period of national reawakening. Ken- 
nedy and Johnson brought postwar 
liberalism to a test it both passed and 
failed - passed in its recognition that 
American society was not- the best of 
all possible worlds but one urgently in 
need of reform, and failed in its 
misguided attempts to export that 
spirit of renovation to other parts of 
tne globe. 


Morris Dickstein teaches at Queens 
College, City University of New York, 
He Is the author of Qaltsot Eden and is 
a contributing editor of Partisan Re- 
view; 


understand what It is doing than (he. 
flexible and covert government 
brought into being by a liberal admi- 
nistration in the early 1960s. 

Writers as diverse as Henry Fpiriie 
and Garry Wills have blamed Ken- 
nedy's fajlure on his insincerity. 



ringing 
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enlightenment to the labouring 
i.'Yet the public service ideology of 
John Buchan, when mixed with an 
appreciation of Walter Bagehot's need 
for “dignified" government, came out 
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Eisenhower, both of whom seemed to 
belong to an older and vanished Amer- 
ica, Kennedy's administration stands 
out as the first truly modem presidency 
of the postwar period. Older America 

valued self-reliance and incorruptabil- 
Ity, while modem America speaks of 
■ efficiency and accomplishment.. Poll-, 
tics was an art in the one, ^ science in 
: the’ other. Power wbb suspect and 

rirdumscribed. in the . old order, sbaf-;. 

foappe&se their anta- pened and .ixercjsed' in. the new. - 
■ • fftfShtifl' 1 " 11 -' >' •* : V .!•' whereas, to old-fashioned legalists, 

to standfor; principle' yet policy' had ■ fo.be shapid within The 
“fo stand (or something, the '■ rule* established bv;the Constitution, 

^“SCtitlv Tn r '^i^?^ on ■ Worked 


a. conservatism fives o: 

I? «fecuHty of American 
•^Ronald Reagan's certain, 
'.fiiai.all tiU Ideas are correct, 
' ^nents misguided, is 
Wiea liberals bend' 


' Brothers in power: Robert (left) and John conifer beneath A portrait of 
George Washington 

lean politics was to preside pver thq There. ft**'-* tidie' irt^AraeriMnjifc 

transition to an entirely new coricep- 1 when ronServahves stood for^ tne dis- 
the state, one . marked by J “ , '‘ J ' 
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tion of the state, one . marked 
secrecy, rule-breaking, press man- 
itfop, lyldg, intellectual comip- 
td arrq. 


successors 
fitted, to 
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“Is there a ; pTan to brief and brain- 
wash key press within 12 hours or so?," , 
reads a note ill Kennedy’s handwriting 
that was evidently written Just before . 
the-Bay ipf Pigs invasion.. If the Ken- 1 
nedy' administration save Its policies 
the same attention td detail ti^at It paid 
- to its efforts at sccrecy and manipula- 
tion, it mighthave haqafew success^. 
But how exiwtiy .do you- teih.the 
American people, who like to think of . 
thethsolvcs as fair and decent, that you - 
ore planning the .assassination of a 
foreign jienaof State? What is the best 
manner bf telling the minority ednsti- 


the |; separation - qf powers 
_ andlbpeii government,, 

r - stitu ting 'jn i Uieir : place actfofi 1 “ 

O'KfintiMv' ^'rtinfltionj impatience, e 

^^iotadyanS^hel ;: : ch^ma- to 


trust of power and liberals spoke of the 
need lo expand the scope cif govern-* 
ment. To Kennedy belongs the 
credit for legitimating the modem 
notion thht the pursuit of power 
It its own justification. Unfortu- 
nately for; liberalism (and (he Deinb- 
critic Party), expansionary visions; of 
power have proven far more compati- 
ble with the agenda of the right (hap of 
the left. The state apparatus which 
Kennedy w«s instrumental lit creating 
hai| been put to .its fullest use by 
Ronald Reagan. The Uberal thebrisis 
around Kennedy were so. intent ion , 
accumulating poiwpr that ; they neg- 
lected; to consider what It might be 
used for. • . ■, '■ "• -. 

. The American rirfit la not. 'ko. 
myopic. It knows that Americans want 
both to preserve their illusions and 
' “Bnrinue" ideas asi the¥ pfotVta ^because you; want the : innocent* aboU.t the woHd while, also 
.. « : ■ support of - Sdutbero,. Congressmen? poking their o 
' ' .ulmM.ctrMririti mtiiH nf»t •- other states. 


ses.' 


differently in America than it might- 
have in Britain. There is little defer- 
ence in American political culture and 
even less respect for class and tradi- 
tion, Kennedy's liberalism nnd Intel-. 
Iectu8li$m translated into elitism and . 
arrogance, making Ronald Reagan's , 
.■ edmm On sense wisdpm and .modesty : 
seem populistic. by comparison. ' 

' For ? prosalq apd materialistic peb- . 

* ier leans have' a rich mid i 
antasv life. A surprisingly large 
her of them believe that their country 


num- 


jple, : Americans have’ a rich, and active 

'■ IBI 

be 
nt 

wronged, helps others out of.gcneros- 

* ,y,- 


never wrongs but is. frequently 
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^ ■ ‘ the dictates of poUct. ‘ manner stalling the minority consu- 


noses into thq affairs of 
other "states. No more appropriate 
mechanism has bOcn discovered to 
enable a society to meddle \yhhre it dan ■ 
yet also pretend: that i^does, dot' 


; ity. without asking a -price, supports . 

; democracy throughout . the Third . 

World,, fr the last , bastion of peace : 

, while .all ptfifcr states prepare for. war,-. - 
I;' - and has more, domestic freedom and 
equality than any Other, society ; On, . 
.earth. There are two kinds of politics in 
' America: the.politfcs of rdality and the 
politics of fantasy.' John F. Kennedy, . 

1 Alone atqong. aU postwar presidents. . 
-seemed .to 1, understand that the.woriq 
.dld ijot work the Way American fan^. 

, tasy proclaimed it difL Vet he reftised, 

!■ time .after time, to play. the role of ' 

! educator and statesman, depriving the . 

. United States of Us last chance.to wake. , 

up.' from Il$, extraordinary self-delii-. 
sfon. Fan|asy:has now. won its triumph 
; jn^ America^ complete with movie sets ■ 

. arid Hollywood actors. .. • 

. JUdp Wpffc ttiaches at Queen's College. 

I ' Tle lSj out/for : of America’s ImpaSSe. * ! 
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The aftermath of war 


by Christopher Thorne 

Ernest Bevln: Foreign Secretary IMS- 
1951 

by Alan Bullock 
William Heine mann, £30.00 
ISBN 0434 09452 S 

Christmas approaches. For loved ones 
who are professionally involved in 
foreign affairs, striving daily to ensure 
that Britain and the world stagger 
Intact into the New Year; for friends 
who, from beyond the ranks of official- 
dom, contemplate with despair a suc- 
cession uf international crises and 
dangers, here Is a ionic. Provide fhem 
- as all students of con Temporary 
history and foreign policy should pro- 
vide themselves - with this masterly 
survey by Alan Bullock. For in it they 
will encounter the full extent of the 

S troblems, perils and uncertainties that 
need Ernest Devin as Foreign Secret- 
ary from 1945 to 1951. And when 
comparisons have been made, they 
may well conclude that- our present 
situation might have been worse. 

For these were years of enormous 
change and confusion in international 
affairs. Since 1943, if not earlier, when 
the huge resources of the USA and the 
USSR had begun hilly to tell in the 
wars against Germany and Japan, an 
essentially bipolar system had 


slenderness of the resources at his 
command, and at the end of 1946 
inclined (to Devin’s horror) to pull out 
of the Middle East, looked for a time 
to a resurgence based on the Common- 
wealth and the strengthening of Bri- 
tain's position in central Africa - "the 
line . . . through Lagos and Kenya". 

It was Bcvin, more than any other 


To a losk thal was arguably the most 
difficult ever to face n British Foreign 
Secretary, Bcvin brought a number of 
vuluablc assets. He had the unwaver- 
ing support of a Prime Minister who 
was content to leave the shaping and 


execution of foreign policy aTmost 
entirely in his hands. He had already 
won for himself on outstanding posi- 
tion within British politics and within 
Whitehall. He was closely in touch, it 
seemed, not merely with the trades 


Hccomuiooarca. me uerman ques- 
tion" that had lain at the heart of 
European instability since 1871 was 
only i n the process of being solved by 
the division of that country and the 
freezing of the continent within die 
framework of the Cold War. To the 
devastation and dislocation brought by 
war in Europe and the Far East was 
added the Tear and the challenge 
engendered by a new weapon of 
.terrible dimensions. The .forces oF 
Zionism and of Arab nationalisms in 
the Middle East, as of nationalisms in 
South East Asia, for example, were 
transforming the political realities of 
those regions. China, having long had 
to accept the role of one acted upon by 
others, was emerging as a defiantly 
independent - ancfComrnunfst - pow- 
er of potentially huge proportions. In 
Southern Asia, an era of western 
dominadee was coming to an end, 
while in Western Europe loss of'confi- • 
dence mingled with the beginnings of a 
movement, that was, to -provide the 
possibility of transcending - or at least • 
drastically -.limiting * the* Inter-state 
rivalries of the past. * 

A revolution far more profound and • 

S ip Its implications than the 
ns for War ft 1917 ahd 1941 was 
inarmed ip, the assumptions and 
attitudes governing American foreign 
. relations; And again Ip the realm Of . 
Id.ca5i .tnen anti woitten whb hfter an 
•earUst -world war had learned l W 
condemn atmaments and alliances as 
• conducive' to rcbewed cotmict, and 
who bctwqon- 1939 and 1945 : bad 
poked to the . creation of - a new 

nlnmetiAMnl . n . <• 


•umwiHMi, ak uiusciy in loucn. il • 

seemed, not merely with the trades 
union movement but with the feelings 
of the bulk of the British people, and 
. he invested his office and policies with 
the strength of a massive personality. 
(In all these respects, of course, the 
contrast with the present scene could 
scarcely be greater.) His shrewdness, • 
independence of mind and tenacity of 
purpose quickly won Him the respect of 
his officials, while to a remarkable 
degree he came to possess their affec- 
tion as well. 

On the international plane, Bevin 
inherited , t|ie connexions that had ' 
been built up during the imlriue waty ' 
time collaboration with the United 
States. Furthermore, during his tenure 
of office the British Government Was 
to obtain from Washington a blessing 
that its predecessors, abpve alt in the 
second half of the 1930s, had longed 
for in vain: a peace-time American 
guarantee of the country’s- security. 
The irony, of course, us Robert Hath- 
away has emphasized in his Ambi- 
guous Partnership, was that this long- 
awaited commitment was accompa- •; 
nied by a marked diminution of Bri- . 
tain s ability to shape and execute its 
foreign, policies according tp its own ' 
preferences. (Even Id 1944, the head . 
of the Foreign Office’s North- A me* ‘ 

icnn^Dcpartmcnt. . had foreseen thb ; : 


01 European federation, as Monnet 
and Schuman appeared to be pro- 
posing. 

As Bevin saw it, then, Britain’s 
future rested op a unique set of 
relations embracing Western Europe, 
the Commonwealth ahd the USA, It 
depended also on resisting, with these 
allies, the designs of the Soviet Union. 
In one of the many threads that he 
-tracesaqd weaves together with great 
skill, Bullock shows now Bevin’p view 
' of Soviet intentions developed, across 
the watershed of 1947-8, until he was 
convinced that Moscow was bent upon 
swallowing all of Europe if this could 
be achieved by any means short of war: 
that, looking back as well as forward, 
Jhere never was a quarrel between 
Trotsky and jStalin over the thesis of 
revolution. The dispute took place 
oyer tactics”. Faced with such a chal- 
lenge, it became doubly essential, as 
Bevin and the CHJefe of Staff saw It. to 
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tended to share an anti-Americanism 
with elements of the right in British 
politics. (This opposition from within 
the Labour ranks eased in 1948, but 
there were still 1 12 abstentions, mainly 
from that side of the House, when the 
Nnto Pact was presented for approval 
in 1949.) Bevin was only able to 
contend with these and other, often 


possibility that dependence oji Amer- 
ican financial instance would become '■ 
so jreat' -that. . Sffc:- may - Well .-.find . . 
o prsc Ives fqfoed to follow theUrtl ted * 
- States lita lino bf polity With which we 
. do apt. fundamentally agree".) The' : 
transatlantic relationship' • was . ’‘spe- 
: olali in certain Important fespeits, but • 
even in 1935M1 ft had been one of.' 

competitive cooperation" as David ‘ 
Reynoidrhas put it in his admirable. 
s Ny. The Creation of, the Anglo- 
American Alliance (a book which is not 
cited in tho present study, which 
appears at times to underestimate the 
degree to which the competitive ele- 

qpw jj6xpe«ed fcJ £ 

: ^ a it an iSpdrtiSput: Jfci 

’ demonstrated 

; sharing atomic ; 

•: /or' example, WM • the part-, 

' ffont a sense of 


practiced that rested thesafety of a : 
slate upon the power of deterrence and 
fhe pledgee of Its friends. ■ 

wfeS hJOfe bOutta up -in 

■ttflnwi;-;: 


tutralla ' 


Beyin and the CWe& it , to 

maintain both stability and Britain’s 
o\vn military facilities in the Middle 
East, a region vital from the point of 
view of communications, oil supplies, : 
and re ations with the Muslim world • 
generally, and for providing the RAF 
w tto kwes from - which it could strike 
back-- at -the USSR should war come 

BDOlit, - .ij _ ! • . I 

• V ' ' . . ' 

Such a crude su'mm'ary of Bevin V 
approaches to the major Issues of the ■ 
day might appear tp confirm , the - 
diarge Brought against him by his 
left-wing critics:, that he had adopted 
wholesale the underlying assumpt 

Msma 





individual, who was called upon to conflicting, pressures because he had 
stecr Bntam through the maelstrom, developed his own set of firm ideas 
ana it is upon Bevin that Bullock about the position facing Britain, 
maintains his focus throughout. His together with the principles and priori- 

book, in other words, does not remove ties that should guide her actions. At 

the opportunity for more detailed bottom, in Bullock’s words, he re- 

st udies of the formulation of foreign garded the country’s difficulties “as 
policy over specific issues and a reus; temporary, rather than as part of a 

but for an understanding of how the long-term pattern of declining power”, 
enure and infinitely complex network As her resources - not least, coal 
or pressures, considerations and lie- production - recovered, so she would 
jwfera/tf was perceived and responded regain a substantia! freedom of man- 
to, it will remain indispensable. oeuvre in foreign policy. 

wmemmmmemmammmmmm . By the sanle token, he was ready to 

Li .l. l 0, . n Attlee and a small group of 

To a task that was amiably the most Ministers (the remainder of the 

Hfficult ever to face a British Foreign Cabinet were left in igiferance) in 
numberof deciding that Britain must manufac- 
^^Lrf nf Q H D r( had w, e . u " Wflv ® r - ture her own atomic bomb. By the 

S-^EE? 1 . ? Prtroe Minister who same token again, he did not hesitate 

SLSffif 1 nt J °J ca Y e thc $ a P m f and to make plnin to Washington views 

WKsadsat 

pa: ■ 

?{E hXnfTh b n l vL h the f ® eIJn *5 and future with those oiwhat he saw as 
p iSSrSX J?ro Brit “i P“R ,e * fl nd an inherently volatile and fissiparous 
S p° fflce a " d P° 1Icies \dth Europe., Britain would provide the 
£ ST .TSf 11 of 8 mass,ve . personality. leadership of a European grouping, 
%3h °? cogrse ' % above flU 1“ bringing Sbout m mdii- 

2S2S scene could pensable set of links with the United 



July 1945. Twenty-four hours after the formation of (he Labow 
government. Attlee and Bevin set off to take the places of Churchll 
and Eden at Postdam. 


for such projects. His hopes for “a 
partnership" between Britain and 
Middle Eastern states, for example, 
(hat could benefit “the ordinary peo- 

S le" were overshadowed by the con- 
icts Surrounding an Arab nationalism 
that he Underestimated and a Zionism 
(hat led many Jews to portray him as 
another Hitler, bent on persecuting 
their people. On this last, highly 
sensitive issue, it is likely that some 
opinions will be beyond shifting. But 
there will be many who will be per- 
suaded by Bullocks careful examina- 
tion of the evidence and his conclusion 
that Bevin, for all his outbursts of 
heavy-handedness and belligerence, 
was not fundamentally anti-Jewish. 

He belifeved It was essential that thc 
Arabs should not be alienated from the 
West, and that Zioriist pressures - not 
. least, through an American President 
too readily swayed by domestic politic- 
al considerations - were bringing ab- 
out a situation that was unfair to the 
Palestinian Arabs and would be a 
source of lasting resentment and strife. 
Having had to join his Cabinet col- 
leagues In passing to the UN a burden 
that had becomelntolerable, and hav- 
i “B f ai]ed _ to prevent partition, he 
allowed his anxieties, in Bullock’s 
\rards, “to crowd out recognition of 
tne Jewish epic achievemen tin turning 
the disaster of the extennlhation 
camps into the triumph of Zionism”. * 
The anxieties of the Israelis, on their 
. d j’ J eft no 100111 for recognizing the 
load Bevin was canyitig in trying to 
organize the recqyeiy of Eutup'e : or his 
lofiw,Aratw and efforts to 
gW .In the Middle 

East . . ,} or his (feme- to get a 
settlement lnPaJestine that -would ndt 
leave- the Arabs committed . to Ite' 
overthrow”. 

Berih failed oyer Palestine; but in 

one mnv rnnrlurfa ■>- -• 




ir?. 


hpwever, that.it dlspelt thiffli " *' 


centurj; llbefral's belief in ; “the sense 


man of 


(itisabailrtiito'su 
some now' do ■«! 


space here to rehearse what Bullock 
demonstrates in detail: that Is, in 
crucial part played by Bevin in die 
realization or the Marshall Aid scheme 


through the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation; in the 
creation of the West European Unka; 
above all (with the help of his. dose 
relationship with Dean Acheson), ij 
the formation of Nato as an esseiw 
means of both checking the Sowel 
Union's insidious pressures andgivbj 
Western Europe the confidence u 
build anew. Tne West’s resolve B 


stand firm, though without reuiwf* 
confrontation, over the Soviet bkw- 
ade of Berlin also owed much » 
Bevin’s own resolute yet rereful ft* 1 
tions; conversely, the decline of “ 
strong grip on British policy becane 
apparent over the Korean war « » 
health rapidly deteriorated in 1950-51. 

^ s 

Did Bevin, for all his achievement, 
commit Britain to that vain attempts 
sustain the role of a IcaaiM 
power that was to mark her 
policy flounderings into the 



bons that the Foreign Secretary 
with most of his contemppranes, , w 
lock araues forcefully that in tog 
years Immediately following . * . 
Second World War it would have P«n. 
disastrous had Britain not pl*p 

major part in the re-shapbig otE 
peah, transatlantic and Middie Ea 


pcan, uansaiiKiiuv ««» rta . 

wi affairs above all. Ridg 
"saddling Britain with a role she 
not sustain", he suggests, , Bewa 


^dedhlssi 

able basis of security in the Wes 
Alliance on which they could g 
proceed to make whatever 

merits, were necessary and to 

such options as entry tagg® and 


ill!. 




coV thiat would' “hold the' 1 


durityasR 


idly,- before the ordinary hv 
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Legacies 
of 1848 

ne Republican Experiment, 

1948-1852 

toMwrlreAgulhon 

Cunbridge University Press, £20.00 

tod £5.95 

BBK0521 24829 9 and 28988 2 

Fence's republican experiment in 
1848 seemed in the short run no more 
successful than the other revolutions of 
Aal year.' Its radical phase was over 
mil before the disillusioned workers 
of Paris rose in revolt in June, and the 
election of Louis-Natjoieon as Presi- 
dent in December 1848 was the first 
step on the road to the authoritarian 
Second Empire. 

Yet one great innovation of 1848 
arrived: universal male suffrage. Re- 
pUdng a monarchy in which voting 
had been bared on a narrow property 
franchise, the Second Republic intro- 
duce France overnight to modern 
democratic politics, and part of its 
fascination tor historians lies in the 
tension between political modernity 
and social archaism. In Paris and other 
large cities, there was an explosion of 


socialist theorizing and expectation, 
belled by innumerable working-class 
dubs and newspapers; but the mass of 
the new electors lived in the country- 
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side, Isolated by poor communications 
and widespread illiteracy. For perma- 
nent success, republican ideas would 
have to penetrate rural France. 

, The social conflicts of the year 1848 
ndtbe presidential election suggested 
that their time had not yet come, but 
one of Maurice Agulhon’s arguments 
in The Republican Experiment is that 
the years 1849—52 saw a rapid growth 
of political coascioiisness, at least in 
wtaln regions. The growth of the 
“wmocratic socialist” opposition and 
the violent resistance in the south to 
Louis-Napoleon’s coup d'ital in 1851 
axwed that solid foundations for 
“eoocracy were already bfcing laid. 

the Second Republic pointed 
toward to the Third. 

Aguthon’s book is full of stimulating 
faupes and interpretations, though it 
“ deagned primarily as a unlversity- 
textbook, and traces with admir- 
a«e cianty .(and with the help of a 
•send chronological table and bib- 
topphy) the succeeding phases of 
w-m complex years. No one is better 
to write such a book than 
Agulhon, Whbse works on the Var 
were Pioneering studies of 
spread of democratic ideas among 
rr ia 5, l, ,? lld mral artisans, and who is 
Mwialfit on the kind of political 
Jptwlism and iconography to which 
we men of 1848 were so attracted - 
g*Qf liberty, flags, monuments, 
even beards, which first 
•soured their radical connotations at 
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Gurus 
and garlic 

Beyond the Terror: essays In French 
regiona] and social history 1794-1815 
edited by Gwynne Lewis and 
Colin Lucas 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 052 1 251 141 

Eight of Richard Cobb's friends and 
pupils have joined together to produce 
these essays in his honour as he 
approaches retirement. Anarchy, to 
which the dedicatee has devoted his 
writing life, often characterizes 
celebrate™ collections of this sort. 
Al fred Cobba n , that other guru 
around whom British students of 
French history gathered in the 1960s, 
disapproved of them for this reason. 
But the editors have spent too much 
time studying anarchy under Cobb's 
inspiration to want to practise it them- 
selves. and the collection they have 
assembled is tightly controlled. 

All except one of the essays, an 
introductory one by Martyn Lyons on 
Cobb and thc historians, is about 
France between the fall of Robespierre 
and thc fall or Bonaparte. Some of 
them arc outstanding. Colin Lucas’s 
exploration of themes in southern 
violence after 9 Thcrmidor , in particu- 
lar, is a brilliant, up-to-date discussion 
of an important issue, it is a fine 
• example of how to write jargon-free 
social history while absorbing all rile 
thought of the jargon-mongers, and it 




A monument , to the French Revolution at M£ry, twenty-five kilometres 
south-east of Paris. This is one of many illustrations In General Sir 
John Hackett’s The Profession of Arms (Sidgwick & Jackson, £12.95). 


needs several readings to digest and 
ponder all its lively ideas and insights. 

it is complemented by his co-editor’s 
survey of political brigandage and 
popular disaffection in the south east, 
although this is territory that the 
author has ranged over before. Colin 

It,. nnA 


painful process of reconstructing thc 
church before the concordat. Stripped 
or its anachronistic feminist rhetoric, 
this it a good contribution to the 
religious history of the Directory as 
wcllas a useful codn to her earlier work 
on women in thc revolution. 

Thc problem with Cohb's history is 
that it is meant to be wallowed in. The 
reader is bombarded with picturesque 
examples of papular behaviour punc- 
tuated by much quoting of French 
terms and phrases until he swoons as if 
overcome by garlic. Even the master 
himself sometimes gets carried away, 
and increasing numbers of revolution- 
ary historians arc wondering whether 
this . approach is not now yielding 
diminishing returns. Students certainly 
do not lincfit easy to make sense of, or 
distil meaningful conclusions from, 
and in thc hands of imitators it can 
become monotonous. This collection 
does not entirely escape that pitfall. 
Just occasionally big issues like the 
revolutionary bourgeoisie, capitalism, 
or agrarian individualism peer through 
the curtains, like great performers 
waiting to come on after the warm-up 
men have finished; clearly several of 
thc contributors do have strong views 
an what the revolution was nil about, 
but will not risk Cohb's scorn by 
making parade of them here. 

It is therefore refreshing at the end to 
find one essay with no visible trace of 
his influence at all. In “Rhine and 
Loire: Napoleonic elites and social 
order", Geoffrey Ellis soberly analyses 
who emerged on top of the pile, when 
all the bn panels, deserters, AiiJgrdr, 
Insoumis, fgorgeurs and femmes era • 
puleuses had passed by. At once an 
account of a historiographical debate, 
an assessment of its meaning, and an 
original contribution to the question. 


this time. He is particularly good at 
bringing out the assumptions which lie 
behind tormal political positions, and 
has some brilliant pages on the “collec- 
tive mentality" or the rival forces in 
1849-50, the "party of order" and the 
left-wing "Mountain". 

One of the book's merits, is that it 
gives full weight to the later years, 
including the year between the coup 
d'itat and the proclamation of the 
Empire in 1852. Although the hopes of 
'socialism died in the first months of 
1848, Agulhon emphasizes that a sin- 
cerely democratic liberal republican- 
ism survived a good deal longer, and 
he fs. notably fair to often maligned 
figures like Lamartine and Cayaignac. 
His real sympathies, however. He with 
the dimoosocs of 1849 and after, and 
he sees in their confrontation with the 
conservative “party of order” the 
origins of the twentieth-century left 
and right. While Bonaparte plotted the 
seizure of persona) power, the Moun- 
tain clung to constitutionalism and 
reverence for the law; they were "the 
forerunners of Jaurfes" ratter than the 
heirs of Robespierre. 


Agulhon’s treatment of economic 
matters is rather perfunctory. There is 
little about the economic crisis which 
ushered the revolution in, or about the 
specific grievances (taxes, wine prices, 
forest rights, and so on) which kept 
certain rural areas in a state of simmer- 
ing discontent. For Agplhon, who is 
above all a historian of politics and. 
political culture, such discontents 
perhaps seem secondary to the libera- 
tion of political energies which was 
provoked by universal suffrage Itself. 

This book first appeared in 1973 as 
part of an outstanding series of text- 
books on French histoiy since the 
Revoludon. Now several of them are 
being translated as the "Cambridge 
History of Modern France". Janet 
Lloyd's translation reads very smooth- 
ly, and altogether this is an auspicious 
beginning td a most welcome enter- 
prise. 

Robert Anderson 

Robert Anderson is senior lecturer In 
history at the University of Edinburgh. 


Jones’s analysis of the politics and 

P ersonnel of social welfare and Alan ments it exists alongside, 
brrest’s contribution on conscription 


Ellis's essay is a godsend to all teachers 
whose students find thc whole concept 
of the notables baffling but cannot, or 
will not, pursue the matter in French. 
Like its subject, it may well endure 
longer than some of the racier clc- 


and crime also have distinct echoes of 
recent books. They are leftovers from 
greater works - 

Peter Jones’s material so far, how- 
ever, has appeared only in article 
form, and what he writes here on 
common, rights and agrarian indi- 
vidualism in the southern Massif. Cen- 
tral adds a furtherpiece to the Impress- 
ive jigsaw of his findings on this area. 
Written in a straightforward style, it is 
a subtle appreciation of the complex 
problems surrounding the question of 
common rights, and me difficulties of 
reaching clear general conclusions ab- 
out them. Olwen Hufton, the only 
historian to straddle both, the Cobban 
and Cobb camps, announces a new 
range of interests when she looks at the 


William Doyie 

William Doyle is professor of modern 
history at the University of Nottingham. 


Britain and Revolutionary France: con- 
flict, subversion and propaganda is a 
collection of, essays edited by Colin 
Jones and published by the University 
of Exeter at £] .75, as number five in 
the series “Exeter Studies In History". 
It Includes Michael Dully on British 
policy in the . war against revolu- 
tlonarv France, Marianne Elliott on 
Ffoncb subversion in Britain, and 
Robert Hole on British anti-revolu- 
tionary propaganda. 


Don 'I forget ' 
your in* itmions . . . 
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The Philosophy of Popper 
hyT.E.Durke 

Manchester University Press, £16.00 
and £6.50 

ISBN 07190 0904 9and 09 II 1 
Popper and After: four modern 
IrTBtlonallsts 
by David Stove 
Pcrgamon, £8.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 08 0267920 and 026791 2 

It has been one of the great virtues of 
Sir Kari Popper’s philosophy of scien- 
ce that it extruded dogmatism from 
science and opened up an exciting 
arena of competitive theorizing. His 
rejection of induction as the basis of 
.science echoed Hume, but was elabo- 
rated in such a way ns to constitute a 
revolution. But ns with most revolu- 
tions, consolidation of the new order 
has proved marc difficult than the 
initial coup. The problem was how to 
prevent a helpless slide into sceptic- 
ism. indeed virtually nihilism. In par- 
ticular, the strong suggestion in some 
of Popper’s remarks that scientific 
truths an not accumulate has often 
been taken up by such followers as 
Lakatos and Feycrabcnd in a spirit of 
dpater lex bourgeois. 

T. E. Burke discusses many of these 
issues in his pleasantly written and 
useful act of pedagogic homage to 
Popper. He explicitly works within the 
Popperian paradigm of philosophy, 
but at times calls up Wittgenstein and 
Austin to clothe with some subtlety of 
meaning the often skeletal logical 
simplicities of Popper. Whether a 
shotgun marriage of Popper' and 
Wittgenstein can provide a coherent 
position or not, it certainly serves to 
mitigate somewhat the more irritating 
consequences of Popper’s cult of oriel- 
nqljty, and the vanity detectable, in his 
claims to have solved perennial phllo- 
sophical problems. Burke explicates 
Popper's view of science in terms of the 
criterion we have for saying anything, 
and the commitment we undertake in 


y”) within hisiurical nr suciii logical 
remarks abnul classes of people (such 
as scientists) who do or an not accept 
the logical proposition in question. 
The issue raised by the sentence thus 
bifurcates, making criticism difficult. 
He criticizes Lakatos as being particu- 
larly an adept of the former technique, 
tossing “so-called”s into his writing 
and using quotation marks almost as a 
verbal tic. Throughout ail (his, there 
shines the rage, typical of a Sydney 
philosopher, at any wilful attempt to 
obscure what the issue is. Stove is also 
acutely aware of the clement of in- 
timidatory pedantry [ad ierrorem, as 
he puts it) and the enfant lerrlbUisme 
with which Lakatos and Feyerabend 
tease their readers, it is above all 
objected that they say things that they 


can't and don't believe. Stove suspects 
that Kuhn differs from the rest in 
actually believing the full irrational isi 
case, and it is of course Kuhn who has 
most unequivocally advanced the doc- 
trine that there can be no accumulation 
of scientific knowledge. 

The hard centre of the book consists 
in tracing the historical source of the 
irrationaiist argument to a misuse of 
Hume. Hume's own argument is then 
analysed in detail to isolate its relevant 
fundamental premise: deductivism, or 
the view that the only good reasons are 
deductively based. Without this 
assumption, “the argument would 
have no sceptical or irrationaiist con- 
sequences". It is because this premise 
must be propped up that Stove’s 
u irrationafists ,( nave recourse to the 


various kinds of equivocations criti- 
cized. To the more general question of 
how Popper could have taken seriously 
such absurd expressions as "Irrefuta- 
bility is not a virtue of a theory, but a 
vice*. Stove conjectures (more parti- 
cularly in a recent essay in Philosophy ) 
that it was in response to the shock, 
intense in the intellectual community 
in Popper’s youth, caused by the 
discovery that Newtonianism was not 
the cast-iron certainty it had seemed to 
both philosophers and natural scien- 
tists in the previous two centuries. 

To identify in Popper a central vice 
called “irrationalism'’ is certainly 
going to confuse a lot of people who 
nave taken on board Popper's own 
hatred of what he thought was “irra- 
tionaiist” in Plato, Hegel, and other 


Politics of 
freedom 

Kant’s Political Philosophy 
by Howard Williams 
Blackwell, £20.00 
ISBN 0 631 13123 X 

Kant's strategy when analysing the 
work of other philosophers was for- 
midable and his skill consummate. 
Always incisive ond penetrating, he 
also used the occasion to promote his 
own philosophy. To expect Howard L. 
Williams to write as powerfully as Kant 
would be asking far too much, but 
unfortunately he spoils his good case 
for Kant’s prominence as a political 
thinker by repetitiveness, excessive 
fondness of detail and occasional bouts 
of Hegelianism. In one respect, 
however, he follows Kant's example. 
He uses his monograph to propagate 
his own political Views which are 
sympathetic to, though not uncritical 
of, unorthodox Marxism ns exempli- 
fied by two writers, Luden Goldmann 
and Herhcrt Marcuse, with whose 


burdens his otherwise useful study. 

Kant’s political thought has, as Wil- 
liams rightly observes, been under- 


saying it, and by resisting attempts to 
widen the gap between tne two seeks 
to block the slide from failibiiism into 
scepticism: “the criteria determine ihe 
commitment - and with it the 
appropriate method of assessment." 

There’s a good discussion of blstor- 
icism; but his treatment of Popper's 
work. on history, politics and . society 
-seems to me to shqw that, apart fro hi 


valued, particularly in the 'English- 
speaking .wor|d, though the tide may 
well be turning - n work of the stature 
of John Rawls s A Theory of Justice, for 
instance, has a distinct Kantian ring. 
The reasons for this neglect are patent. 
Most of Kant *6 political writings are 
occasional pieces which are under- 
standably overshadowed by the great 
edifices of his critiques. Thus, the 
legend arose that Kant's Interest In 
political thought wasrperipheral and he 
was only n minor political thinker. 
Williams rightly .combats this myth. 
But his claim to be Hie first to have 





This drawing of an Oriental soldier is by Antoine-Francois Callet 
(1741-1825) and is part of the exhibition “The Draughtsman’s Art”, 
currently showing at the University of Manchester’s Whitworth 
Gallery. 
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whose constitution permits all citizens 
a share In government. That ts the core 
of-Kant's political thought, 

In Kant's scheme of politics law, as 
Williams sees correcily, plays a central 
part; it Is for him the outer shell of the 
moral realm. Respect for law makes 
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f S tei ^ ° S a > ' French revolution, though ' r not" the 

.*32“ 'to Bevy-handed writer) focuses terror. Indeed, for bis age he was a 
Qn . H ^^ C of Kant- radical, since 'he demanded that all 

Ss JP° | ta4 v vte; the difficul- hereditary privileges be abolished and 
K' kKESu 8, 10 P rac!i< *' ■ that ail W«ens be given an opportun- 
6y relying. on expert- ity to participate In government 

5 . r possible to through: electing a representative 

wic .? ee Philosophically nor legislature. That Is why Heine and 
principles' of. , jfe thought of him as ^ GermSn 
Wriwce IS philosopher of the French revolution, 
contingent. In order On most major issues of Karn’c 
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On most major issues of Kant’s — , 

though t - on the emergence of his tisms Rpict 
politUs from his epistemology and his nanS KelSS 

ethics, on his attitude, to property, on 
* hlstorv. on his 


need to accommodate himself to 
others for the sake of survival. Indeed, 
Kant, although he lived far from the 
scene of political action, was an ex- 
tremely shrewd judge of contemporary 
politics. His friends who listened to his 
suforislhaly witty and urbane dinner- 
table talk were struck by his political 
insight: he talked as if he was privy to 
all the cabinet secrets of Europe! But 
Kaut banished such ephemeral ques- 
tions from, his political philosophy and 
concentrated on the universally valid 
principles of reason to which we. can 1 
and should appeal If confronted by a 
conflict’ of .interest. Williams’s study 
then alerts us to these fundamental 
issues and thus enables us to grasp why 
Kant belongs to the Front rank of 
political thinkers. 


c ?. cmics of lhc Open Social 

af er a generation’s assault umI’.A* 
thing called ‘'inductivD^ 
book opens up the prospect of £2* 
of revanchist inductive proEfi 
advancing to scourge "detoaBS 
But such is the mSitariSte' 
thought which seems to *2" 
much of the philosophy of S' 
Still this is a brilliant and Si 
book, and deserves the place Kj 

hnve^ettmg the terms oLguS 

Kenneth Min ogue 

Kenneth Minogue is reader in m w . 
Into ^ L ° nd0n Sch00i 






Hans ftelss is professor of German at 
the University of Bristol.. 
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nnr*S - S ' " ' J^e acSIhetics of literature is a wide 
* Unroman ' . fi^d' that Includes problems of faany 
• different J kinds.' Some of, these' are 
•• ramlHar to, and a : matter of concern 


someone to forbid or suppress in 
publication or to limit its distribution 
in order to prevent moral harm io 
other members of the commonity? 
Another familiar issue is one of tit 
tangle of threads that is referred to 
as 'the problem of tragedy". H* 
experience of a tragedy involves dis- 
tressing emotions to which a specu- 
tor willingly submits himself, even 
when the conclusion of the work is 
in no way consolatory. Moreover, 
the spectator willingly submits him 
self to the experience of the tragedy 
for the sake of having the experience 
of the work Itself, not for some 
further end Which might be realized 
by his having this painful experience 
and which might provide him wiib 
ample recompense for his suffering. 
Why should anyone find It rewarding 
to do this? Wnat kinds of intrinsic 
value can the experience of tragedy 
have? 

The class of problems of mm 
specialized interest includes the fol- 
lowing three problems. First, there 
is a problem about the status of 
fictional characters. What, exactly, ii 
a fictional character? For a fiction*! 
character is not a real person audio. 

It seems, does not really exist. How, 
then, can we be interested in the 
thoughts, feelings, situation and fate 
of a fictional character? How can w 
be moved by the fate of Anna Kait- 
nina, when we know perfectly ad 
that no such woman ever existed? 
How, indeed, can we even acquire' 
true or false beliefs about her, or 
think about her or refer to her, ii 
she never existed? 

Secondly, there is a problem. «* 
set of problems, about the relauon 
between various of the features ol i 
literary work and features of its w- 
thor. it seems that in principle « 
can distinguish the personal quBDiw 
of the author from the properties ca 
his creation. His work may or mV 
not reflect his own beliefs, alt' hl **' 
feelings or qualities of character, tk 
question is this: From the p°j n *" 
view of the understanding and em- 
ulation of literature, does it matter 
what the author’s real beliefs, atti- 
tudes, feelings and character are. « 
an author, is Insincere in what or 
writes, is this perhaps a moral «tw 
in the author but not thereby ® J*" 
feet in his work considered m litera- 
ture? Can we. should we, sej»n» 
our opinion of the author from 
opinion of his work? , . 

Thirdly, there js a problem « ■ 
rather abstract sort about the ft", 
of literary appreciation. WWJJ 
of appreciation is literary app«^ 
tionf How is it related to other g 
of appreciation - to the appreclal^n 
of scenery and wine, for ’ 
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Motile 

cells 

Mechanisms of Cell Motility: 
molecular aspects of contractility 
by Peter Sheterllne 

Academic Press, £13.40 
ISBN 0 12 639980 8 

About a decade ago, it was found that 
the contractile proteins actin and 
myosin occur not only in muscle, but in 
almost all eukaryotic cells (the unit of 
stiucture in all organisms except bac- 
teria and blue-green algae). TTie im- 
plication was dear: muscle provides a 
special case of a very general mechan- 
ism for cell motility, namely the pro- 
duction of force by the cyclic interac- 
tion of oriented myosin molecules with 
polar arrays of actin filaments. Subse- 
quent research has produced a wealth 
of Information on the location of these 
two proteins within cells, and Rn 
ever-increasing catalogue of ancillary 
proteins which can (or may) organize 
and regulnte the interactions of actin 
and myosin. 

One fascinating outcome of this 
research is that it is clear that contrac- 
tile proteins are sometimes found in 
specialized motile or cytoskeietal 
assemblies which are radically diffe- 
rent from muscle; actin is particularly 
versatile and can perform structural or 
even motile functions in the absence of 
myosin, while many of the novel 
ancillary proteins have no muscle 
counterparts. Although this diversity 
has made Ihe field an exciting one in 
recent years, the rapid accumulation of 
data can prove confusing. There is, 
therefore, a clear need for a text which 
would guide the non-speciaI ! st through 
the mass of information now available 
and, by relating recent findings to basic 
principles or well-established models 
such as muscle, confer some sense of 
unity on the whole. This is the goal 
which Dr Sheteriine has set himself. 

His book is designed to serve as a 
reference text for cell biologists and to 
provide an integrated discussion on 
molecular mechanisms of cell motility 
sujiable for senior undergraduates and 
postgraduates. Unfortunately, these 
,aims come into conflict, as a great deal 
« factual material is presented in a 
terse, undtscursive sty fa; and the in- 
formation Is not used critically enough 
Joestablish and clarify basic principles, 
thus greatly detracting from the book's 
value as an introduction for under- 
graduates and non-specialists. On the 
wjer hand, as a work of reference the 
rook Is less comprehensive than a 
selection of good, recent literature 
reviews.- 

The book's first five very compress- 
v,. nP ers describe in considerable 
roiall the biochemistry and molecular 
Paries of the important contractile 
.gowns rnyMta, actin, tropomyosin, 
i»ul u )?' depondent regulatory pro- 
«2i >, J e *ample, troponin and cal- 
“Miuln) and contractile network reg- 
IJJW proteins (for example , proteins 
anH - f 59? , ate actin filament assembly 
proteins in myosin fila- 
Though useful, these chapters 
S?,,»./ or t *™ er heavy reading. Re- 
<33* k In general adequate, 
irW not . l ? orn Prehensive, as there 
h j! a J ew senous omissions. For exam- 
0 controversial mechanism for 
S2 “sernbly is • presented with 
evident#' hor references. 
iJl ^rious feature, however, is the 


■SSLiP r °P erUes of proteins. The 
boSfSt n ®yVcomer, seeking to dis- 
and myosin are impor- 
e 4 u - . i crtst fa8 components of the 
fi^t- read thopter six on the 


orfrftnTTu cnopter six on tne 

contrartilenetworks In 

f0lSnd t ^ fUnCti 9 n ‘ This * and ,he 
^mn ft1 ^, c i ia P te r . on the cellular en- 
th?mL, nt .( 0r “rilractile networks are 

anilS^^Mlatlng id the book. The 
: 2W9r here ^ 



Rattlesnake striking, its spedally-hlnged Jaws opening almost to 180 
degrees. Taken from Split Second: the world of high-speed photography 
by- Stephen Dalton, published by Dent at £10.95. 


contractile networks with membranes 
and the cell surface, and on internal 
chemical regulation in the cell. A final 
chapter discusses the action of drugs 
on contractile systems. 

A major weakness of the book is 
that the material is restricted to data on 
vertebrate cells. Much important and 
innovative work on molecular 
mechanisms of cell motility has been 
carried out with invertebrate eukary- 
otes, and this needs to be included in 
any general textbook on cell motility. 
Although some specialized functions 
of contractile proteins found in in- 
vertebrates have no known parallels In 
higher organisms, serins and myosins 
are so highly conserved throughout 
eukaryotes that invertebrate models 
may yield valuable clues about con- 
tractility in vertebrates. 

Although cell motility is a stimulat- 
ing and exciting field, the author 
misses the opportunity to say so. His 
emphasis on factual information, 
rather than principles and ideas. Is 
likely to mean that his book dates 
rather rapidly. - 

Harriet Harris 

Harriet Harris Is at the ARC Institute of 
Animal Physiology at Babraham, 
Cambridge. 
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frames 


Linear Analysis of Frameworks 
by T. K. Gras es Smith 
Ellis Horwood: Wiley, £25. Un und £‘J.V5 
ISBNQ853l26135undf>14 3 

An understanding of lhc methods of 
solution of structural Irnntcs is a fun- 
damental requirement of civil and 
structural engineers. A knowledge of 
the linear behaviour of such forms is 
therefore a prerequisite to the appre- 
ciation of the more advanced non- 
linear topics such as stability or plastic 
behaviour. 

Although linear analysis of framed 
structures has been extensively co- 
vered by a number or authors, the 
subject is continually developing both 
in content and approach. A new work 
on the topic can therefore only be 
justified If it contains cither new 
technical developments or emphasizes 
techniques currently in favour. It is this 
latter approach that Dr Graves Smith 
has adopted, developing the subject 
around the computer-based methods 
of flexibility ana stiffness. 


duL-inu the determination of reacirims 
and Inc calculation and pinning of 
stress resultnnis for beams and frames. 
I’in-jnintcd structures are (hen consi- 
dered. the methods of joints, sections 
and teusiuii coefficients being clearly 
and carefully explained The culcula- 
tinn «f displacements is very neatly 
described using the equation of virtual 
work and ihe application of the unit 
force method. Both pin- jointed and 
rigid- jointed frames are treated and 
finally the analysis is applied to the 
calculation of support settlement. 

The first of the final three chapters is 
devoted to the flexibility method, 
beginning with a simple, clearly dc- 
senhed example of the method applied 
to a pin- jointed structure with one 
redundancy. The matrix formulation is 
then developed - first illustrated with 
an example of a doubly redundant 
pin -jointed frame and then applied to 
the solution of structures involving 
flexure. 

The stiffness method of analysis is 
given a rather lengthy treatment in the 
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Techniques in Molecular Biology 
edited by John M. Walker 
' and Wlm Gaastra 
Croom Helm , £1 9.95 and £9.95 
ISBN 07099 2747 9 and 2755 X 

The now familiarly spectacular ad- 
vances in molecular biology very much 
depend on the availability of new, or 
refined, analytical techniques. For this 
reason it is extremely important that 
students and practitioners alike have a 
clear idea of rath the theoretical and. 
practical basis of these new 
approaches. For instance, before com- 
mencing any experiments they should 
be particularly aware of the strengths - 
and weaknesses of a particular technl- 

3 ue. Only then is the proper evalua- 
te of the resulting data possible. 

. Unfortunately, through ignorance,, 
some techniques are often used im- 
properly or under conditions which are 
. suboptimal. This cah lead to the gen- 
eration of misleading or artefactum 
results.- Awareness ofa technique and 

ili. ' 1. dfirinralAnt ,tn -U 


include high-pressure liquid chroma- 
tography (HPLC) of proteins and 
nucleic adds, analytical elec- 
trophoresis of proteins and nucleic 
adds, protein and deoxyribonucleic 
add (DNA) blotting methods, protein 
and peptide sequence determination, 
ribonucleic add (RNA) Isolation and 
fractionation, in vitro messenger RNA 
translation, doning of complementary 
DNA sequences, plasmid isolation, 
nick-translation, use of restriction en- 
zymes and Haases, mini-cells and maxi- 
cells for the detection of cloned genes, 
“cosmids" as doning vehicles, and 
DNA sequence determination, 

Although the contributions are the 
components of “workshop” courses 
run at the Hatfield Polytechnic in 
recent years, the book is not a practical 
manual. On Ihe other hand, a sizable 
list of pertinent and recent references 
is thoughtfully provided at the end of 
each chapter which should allow the 
necessary access to predse practical 
details where required, 

Although there Is a little Overlap 
between the individual chapters, such 
as when a particular author must refer 
to such basics as HPLC or polyacryla- 
mide gej electrophoresis, the result Is 
not too disturbing. The multinumeric- 
al reference system used at the end of 
each chapter is, however, a little 
puzzling but this is not a serious 
impediment. A little surprising Is the 
omission of a chapter on general 
protein isolation and purification (pro- 
teins are still hot available commercial- 
ly in purified form) as well as tire use of 
antibodies. 

This book .will be a very useful 
addition to departmental libraries, but 
U should also be of interest to under- 
graduates and researchers entering 
molecularbiology. In terms of practic- 
al detail, however. It cannot compete ' 
with such other recent titles as Cold- 


around the computer-based methods 
or flexibility ana stiffness. 

His book has been thought fully 
developed into three sections treating 
fundamental concepts, determinate 
frameworks, and finally the matrix 
methods of flexibility and stiffness. 
An opening chapter, introducing the 
basic concents of external and internal 
forces and of stress resultants. Is 
followed by a discussion of deflections 
and the concept of work. As some 
knowledge of elementary strength of 
materials has been assumed, the au- 
thor has only stated the stress-strain 
equations and the results of the en- 
gineering theory of bending. 

The solution of statically determin- 
ate frames is then treated in two 
chapters, the first dealing with the 
calculation of forces and the second 
with the determination of displace- 
ments. In the description of forces, the 
author develops the ideas of static 
equilibrium extensively before intro- 
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with such other recent titles as Cold, 
’ Spring Harbor Molecular Clotting'. 
Manual (edited by Maniatis, Fritsch 
and Sambrook) or the relevant 
volumes of Methods in Enzymology 
(Academic Priss). Nevertheless, U 
should serve as a useful introduction to 
the practicalities of the newer techni- . 
qiies, and serve to stimulate a proper 
practical approach to the subject at 
undergraduate level. It must be con- 
ceded i however;, that techniques in this . 
area are In a state of continual flux and 
the book, if ii is to survive, wljl need 
regular updating. 

ft. H. Burdon " . 

R, H , , Bunion is professor of bioche- 
mistry at the University of Glasgow. 
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Introduction to High Temperature 
Oxidation of Metals 
by N. Blrks and 6. H. Meier 
. Edward Arnold, £13.50 
IS BN 0 7131 3464 X , 

The high temperature oxidation of 
metals and more particularly allays, is 
an industrially important subject be- 
cause all metallic materials at same 
stage in their manufacture are subject 
to exposure to an oxidizing environ- 
ment. Many alloys are also used in 
circumstances where oxidation is in- 
evitable - for example, the heating 
element of a domestic electric fire ana 
the hot plate and heating surfaces of 
cookers. More exotic examples occur 
in aircraft engines and In power- 
generating plants. Many such alloys 
need to be resistant to oxidation. 

The subject also excites intense 
scientific interest as the study of oxida- 
tion involves thermodynamics, the 
kinetics of chemical reactions, phase 

■ transformations, and the whole spec- 
| trum of heat and mass transfer phe- 

ztoniena, It ten ot surprising therefore, 

I: that ' It has spawned ait endrinous 

■ volume of often-detailed literature. 

This book aims to provide an intro- ' 
duction to the fundamentals of oxida 7 
tion, but in places progresses well 
beyond what some might regard as d 
, basic exposition. Although ll makes ho 
attempt to serve as on exhaustive 
review of the literature and only gives 
selected references, it should provide a . 
sound scientific appraisal For both 
undergraduates ' and professional 
'.materials scientists before they Im- 
merse themselves Itj a more detailed 


: study. ■. . 

Tne book adequately covers. . fun* . 
damenthl thermodynamics, phase sta- 
bility and : .ftdulubrium diagrams, , 
; together With the mechanisms of ox- 


dartiental thermo 


phase sta- 


: fdntion processes and the diffusion 
, -effects by which oxldattbn-pccurs. The . 
i-;' kinetics of, oxjda(ibh 'prQcesses .are : 
dealt imtir fa tqfttts.of classical theories ' 
,;Tdr Slhgle-phiise . ahd frililtiple-phase' <■ 
j lbxldp laVere. •.j;,.-. \ i;:' 

1 :■ i'Mp'fe dctajled’cdvdraao js EpvenjO', 
i'ith'ecoifrp^x pxidatioii efrebts in allpys, 
catastrophic oxidation ape the factors 
' {r a8ectingtt)b R^berpncc of.pxide layers’ 


tion of the global stiffness matrix from 
the member stiffness and transforma- 
tion matrices, and applying the proce- 
dures to the solution of structures 
ranging from pin-jointed plane frames 
to rigid jointed space structures; and 
the second is devoted to the systematic 
procedures by which it may lie formu- 
lated for use in a general computer 
program. 

Dr Graves Smith has prepared his 
material with much care and thought, 
and has produced a concise description 
of modern analytical techniques, a 
deeper appreciation of which may be 
obtained through the comprehensive 
set of problems given at the end of each 
chapter. Ashe states in his preface, his 
intention was to present the subject of 
linear framework analysis in an cosily 
assimilable manner: in this aim he has 
been mast successful. 

P. J. Just 

D. J. Just is lecturer in civil engineering - 
at the University of Aston. 


(an important consideration when pro- 
viding protection against further ox- 
idation). Very complex oxidation and 
sulphidation phenomena are also dis- 
cussed, together with hot corrosion 
and atmosphere control for the protec- 
tion of metals. I wonder, however, 
whether (heseetjons dealing with coat- 
ings for oxidation protection and de- 
carburization of steels are really neces- 
sary to the main thrust of the book. 
Experimental methods for investigat- 
ing oxidation behaviour are also brief- 
ly described. 

This book is a useful Introduction to 
the complexity of oxidation phe- 
nomena. 

F. B. Pickering - 

F. B. Pickering is reader in metallurgy 
at Sheffield City Polytechnic. • 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Out of 
sight, out 
of mind 


Managing the Mind : a study 
of medical psychology In early 
nineteenth-century Britain 
by Michael Donnelly 
Tavistock ,£] 1. 00 and £5.50 ■ 

ISBN 0422 78370 6 and 783803 

Mental Illness and American Society 

I875-194U 

by Gerald N. Grob 

Princeton University Press, £21 .70 

ISBNfltWf (W3J2 0 

For u long neglected subject! the 
history of society's relationship to 
insanity has made remarkable progress 
during the past 15 years, certainly 
reflecting much more than the general 
inflation of academic activity. The 
product has been largely Anglo- Amer- 
ican, _ (hough with some European 
contributions, of which Foucault's is 
the most Interesting, if noL the most 
reliable. 

Starling with a predominantly social 
administration technique of telling it 
like it was and a Whiggish ideology of 
unbroken human progress, this scho- 


Dun nelly himself deals with the 
period 1790— IH5IJ in Britain; Gerald 
Crob covers (he period 1875-1941) in 
the United Sta(cs. Both have produced 
considerable works of scholarship 
(Grob's containing nearly I0O pages of 
□ulcs and references) and both have 
something new to say. How regret t 
able (hen that the two books are very 
badly written; there is no need for such 
learned works to he boring, as has 
been shown repeatedly by Kathleen 
Jones and by Michael Macdonald in his 
fascinating Mystical Bedlam (Cam 
bridge University Press, 1981). 

Donnelly acknowledges his debt to 
Foucault’s theory of a general 
live “discipline" which developed at 
the end of the eighteenth century as a 
characteristic of bourgeois civilization 
and was seen c " w ' ' ‘ _ 

of penal, medical,' educational and 
religious organizations. There were 
remarkable similarities then between 



the plans of new asylums, hospitals and 

E risons, and these formed the material 
asis for new conceptions of social 


relations, both among those confined 
and with those set above them. Like 
Jeremy Benrham's panopticon, which 
separated cnch prisoner from the no- 
xious influence of his fellows while 
keeping him under unobtrusive 
observation, new mental hospitals 
maintained a discrete atmosphere of 
restraint, which was an essential part 
of "moral manage ment", yet without 
the overt trappings of a prison. Lntc 
eighteenth -century proposals for luna- 
cy reform were "an integral part of a 
greater reforming programme, which 
sought to rationalize and reconstruct 
the whole of social policy", but 
whether or not that constituted 


larly effort has passed through the fires 
of Marxist and sociological revision- 
ism, emerging in a more sophisticated 
form. There are those wno remain 
firmly in their liberal or materialist 
postarcs, but tho level of published 
information is now such as to provide 
no further excuse for arguing simply by 
assertion, even though Michael Don- 
nelly concludes that it Is still virtually 
Impossible to assess from it the actual 
extent of either the public health 
problems or individual disorders of 
insanity until the mid-nineteenth cen- 
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bourgeois discipline is a matter of 
ideology. fGrob describes a similar 
process in the American states, almost 
a century later.) 

All this was in reaction, however, to 
the rumbustious and insanitary chaos 
of eighteenth-century life, so intensely 
portrayed by Hogarth and Rowland- 
son - as was the building of the first 
suburbs, where middle-class people 
could live a segregated and quieter fife 
on their own. Donnelly is concerned 
with this background and particularly 
with the cultural representations of 
madness, which influenced the growth 
of medical psychology. His other 
objective is to describe the historic 
shift in social policies which initiated 
the era of specialize^ mental instltu- , 


rne nummary, the men’s ward of Bethlehem Hospital. From the 
Illustrated Times (I860), reprinted in Michael Donnelly’s Managing 
the Mind. . 

tions, and in so doing "to work at sions, and human interactions that 

cross-purposes against what are still could guide the diseased mind back to 

commonly implicit assumptions’'. This the habits of sanity; phrenology fitted 
means avoiding the backward proicc- well with this, and had the further 
non of modern concepts, even includ- advantage of being a medical monopo- 
the category of the. insane, which ly. Much teamed dispute occurred, 
emerged against considerable odds, however, as to whether civilization (of 
and probably _ only because of the which England was considered here to 
I™*] P re stJge accorded ... to be the most advanced example) tended 
m,e prnm , t0 P romote or to reduce Insanity ; there 

* J'j iJP int of *.[ was aQt were precisely opposite views on this, 

Ih 0 f riITl! y wh ch ; 85 there are today on the effects of 

produced t he category [but] the mental affluence 7 

h, h 0 f Ce ‘h import ’ But for 000 wh ose purpose is to 
y i. el avoId lcokin 8 at the past with the eyes 
evidence within the book argues the of today, Donnellv makes some snr- 

sive Cr Ac7oMfM5 he tb ret i comprehen : P risin 8 statements. The pathological 

, a > w was not , accounts of mental diseases around 

concerned with the mental aspects of 1800 were “poorly defined, if at all"- 

S' LUZJZ'J bU ! ,u nly m j h their the Iink bet ween "moral insanity" and 

social consequences, the confinement the poor was proposed in "muddled 

ld,0tS therefo ™ i crv ed and baldly prejudrctlil terms"; under- 

Although standing of the physical causes of 
mmobH ben i. hOWCVer defined) were insanity was "rudimentary or often 

ffiPj a I! a PP re hensive fanciful". From today’s standpoint, all 

IminSo r 0 th l l » lese w f I 5 thls was just as true of the rest of 

®-rL ap ^ y i.i n sucb “^settled medicine at the time, but who's being 


standing of the physical causes of 
insanity was "rudimentary or often 
fanciful". From today’s standpoint, all 


times". The problem was particularly 
visible in towns, but Donnelly does not 
seem to be aware of the important 
hypothesis by Cooper and Sartorius, 
inking industrialization with increased 
levels of chronic schizophrenia. Both 
authors, in fact, are hampered by lack 
oE a psychiatric perspective, because 
I the main reason for the Inexorable rise 
in the size of asylums in both countries 
was the chronicity of much schizophre- 
nic illness. Once a "fitting receptacle" 
existed, it was filled to overflowing 
with such cases, but understanding this 
process is as much a matter of 
epidemiology as of social policy. 

Donnelly rightly focuses on ‘'moral 
treatment as the critical concept in . 
the process of transition to the modern 
era; psychological restraint which 
stemmed from the noble example of a 
paternal physician then stood in- con- 
trast to the locks, chains pnd brutality 
of old Bedlam. The approach was 
essentially an. individual one, with 
prescription of specific tasks, dlver- 


this was just as true of the rest of 
medicine at the time, but who's being 
ahistorical now? An even greater 
drawback to the book is its convoluted 
and at times impenetrable language, of 
which "historically and logically prior 
sedimentary levels” is an example. It 
may just reveal an American sociolog- 
ist, oy it may conceal some loose 
thinking, but either way, it ought to 
have been savaged by an editor before 
publication. 

Neither is lucid prose n feature of the 
second book. The Grob waggon train 
has been plodding its ponderous way 
across the American historical land- 
scape for some considerable time now, 
with social policy on the mentally ill as 
its main objective, The author is never 
a P, ei ?° n to use one word where two 
will.do, and so we get "moulded and' 
shaped" or "autonomous and free", os 
well as much repetition of conclusions. 
To make matters worse, the situations 
described often vary from state to 
state, and we are spared no detail of 
how New Hampshire differed from 
Delaware in the minutiae of its laws 




SSFrS? 

Byzantine manoeuvring Jr 8 l£ 
sfonal associations would £ 
better dispersed into journRi^? 
leaving the book topaim 
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For the determined reader th,™ 


been exhaustive in the'UnirVdStS 
they have not extended very 

setting 6 '* t0pr0Vide 
Moral treatment was as important in 
the first American mental hospitals a 
_ . , . , 'ewhat earlier, in 

England; its emphasis on the interao 
tion of individuals with their environ- 
ment and on the need to create i 
therapeutic milieu has a surprising 
modern resonance. In the 13 colonies 
family and parish care of the poor and 
insane were largely modelled on the 
Elizabethan Poor Law - a system 
which broke down in both countries In 
the face of population growth, urba- 
nization and social mobilfty. The result 
was growth of a complex Institutional 
structure, founded on an ideology of 
short-term cure, but in fact providing 
minimum levels of care for continuous 
ly growing numbers of those who could 
not survive by themselves. In Amer- 
ica, the chronic mentally ill were 
joined there, particularly after abow 
• 1890, by more and more of the aged 
and physically sick, os local communi- 
ties found this was a way of off-loading 
their dependents on to the state 
system. 

In the 1960s, this process was to go 
into reverse ; states emptied their men- 
tal hospitals into the federally funded 
sector, but the “deinstitutionalfeatioo" 
was more apparent than real. Mean- 
while, psychiatry, which had been a 
product of the mental hospitals, two- 
terred its interest and activities to 
private practice and non-instituUonal 
work. 

Grob provides a useful corrective to 

-...I ! _ I (_* PJf 


human institutions. There are even 
more dramatic events to be told in to 
next volume, which would be far more 
effective in a much briefer formal. 

Hugh Freeman 

Hugh Freeman is senior consults^ 
psychiatrist at the Hone Hospital, Set- 
ford, and editor of " British Jownalof 
Psychiatry”. ^ 

A collection of papers by Michael 
Shepherd has been published as The 
Psychosocial Matrix of Psychiatry by 
Tavistock at £14-95. The papers are 
arranged under five heading* ■ 
epidemiology; public health; health 
services; education; and history. 
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BOOKS 

Psychology 

What is 

cognitive 

science? 

Hmlil Models: towards a cognitive 
Mince of language, Inference, and 
(ousdousness 
to P. N. Johuson-Lalrd 
Cambridge University Press, 

£27.50 and £9.95 

IS BN 0 521 24123 5 and 27391 9 

Johnson-Lalrd’s book is a worthy and 
important contribution to a new field 
dial can be loosely characterized as 
those parts of psychology, philosophy, 
ud more recently linguistics and 
neurophysiology, concerned with the 
nature oi mindV There is. however, an 
important name missing from that 
mere list of disciplines: the stimulus for 
the creation of cognitive science was 
the rise of artificial intelligence (AI), 


the study of mind with the aid of 
complex computer programs. 

AI is, in effect, primus inter pares 
among the disciplines making up 
cognitive science, since what focuses 
interest in the new field is the various 
impacts of the “machine metaphor/ 
model of mind" on their traditional 
concerns. Without that focus, no new 
subject would be coming into being, 
any more than it was when philo- 
sophers, psychologists and logicians 
compared notes on the nature of mind 
throughout much of the earlier part of 
this century. 

The book's subtitle provides a useful 
gujde to what cognitive science actual- 
ly is. It consists in two main activities. 
First, philosophers and psychologists, 
among others, make use of the most 
sophisticated Al programs currently 
available as metaphors, the logical 
limits of which can be tested - in the 
case of philosophy; or as the basis of 
theories - within their own disciplines 
- in the case of psychology, linguistics, 
and so on. Most participants would 
agree that, during this phase of discus- 
sion. the hardware-software distinc- 
tion (that is, computers as opposed to 
their programs), and the nature of the 
control structures of programs now 
available, have fundamentally altered 
the nature of the mind-machine analo- 
gy since it was first explored by 
Descartes and Leibniz. 

Second, AI researchers, in differing 
degrees, try to make their “intelligent 


programs conform to the ex- 
perimental limits that psychologists, 
say, have established. For example, it 
is well attested by psychologists that 
the English read from lefi to nghi , and 
so an intelligent program that could 
understand English, but read it from 
right to left, would not be a good 
model in cognitive science, however 
excellent its comprehension, unless - 
and here is the interesting possibility - 
the constructor of the program could 
persuade psychologists to look again ai 
reading, because of his program's 
success, and to reconsider whether 
readers may, in Tact, simply put En- 
glish sentences into a storage buffer, 
moving their eyes from left to right, 
and then "process” it in their brains, 
but from right to left. This suggestion is 
not wholly frivolous, for it snows the 
difficulty in bringing any one of these 
contributing disciplines to bear de- 
cisively on another when there are so 
many unknowns in play, in particular 
as to how the brain actually works. 

A real problem comes in classifying 
books like this one. One does not need 
to be a very firm adherent of the 
tradition of operationalism - that the 
significance of scientific terms is close- 
ly related to the procedures carried out 
in the appropriate field - to have such 
worries, when confronted by a claim 
in psychology, one looks at the experi- 
ments, by a claim in linguistics at the 
generalizations about data, in AI by 
the performance of the programs, and 


mi on. Bui in an essay, like this lumk, 
ihal draws un ;t!l llmsu disciplines, hut 
is actually within nunc of them, how 
can one tell wliat is in he hclievcd, 
since cognitive science has. as yet, no 
distinctive tradition of telling right 
from wrong research. 

The author is an eminent psycholug- 
isl. but the book contains few nr no 
experimental results, other than some 
chapters demonstrating that we do not 
reason with syllogisms, which is reas- 
suring. But which of us, since the 
medieval theologians, believed wc 
did? Cognitive science will undoubted- 
ly develop its own assessment proce- 
dures in time, but until then we arc 
stuck with those of the component 
disciplines, and they do not fit together 
to make uny greater whole, above and 
beyond some form of “theoretical 
psychology”, one in which the experi- 
ments become too complex to perform 
(because the data is too multi-dimen- 
sional) so that one must Tall back on an 
appeal to the performance or Al 
programs. The trouble is thar, just as 
some psychologists are giving up ex- 
periments, so some Al workers are 
giving up actually writing programs, 
and the real intellectual danger is that 
cognitive science could become only 
an abstract and barren no-mnnVIand 
where bloodless former combatants 
meet. 

Much of the hook is tutorial in style, 
and some of that has no particular 
cognitive science content - in that, like 


the section on model theoretic seman- 
tics. it docs not I war directly on any 
particular theory of the minu. Refer- 
ences to modern philosophers of mind 
abound, although nunc of their de- 
tailed arguments are considered, and 
even then the references are more to 
what the author's friends have been up 
to lately, rather than to a full scan of 
the literature and contemporary scho- 
larship. But the claims arc always 
interesting, even when they seek to 
show that phenomena like conscious- 
ness musi cither be mystical or be the 
expression of effective computable 

I trocedurcs. unless they are simply 
urge-scale phenomena that cannot he 
modelled by computer, such as the 
weather. This ignores dear and con- 
crete cases, like the threc-hodies- 
undcr-gravitation problem, which ran 
be shown to be not effectively comput- 
able but which are not at all like the 
weather with its “large scale" effects. 

Yorick Wilks 

Yorick WUks is director of die Centre 
for Cognitive Studies ai the University 
of Essex. 


Number four in the scries Psychology 
Survey has been edited ny John 
Nicholson and Brian Foss and pub- 
lished by the British Psychological 
Society at £12.50. 


A touch 
of colour 

Colour Vision: physiology and 
psychophysics 

edited by j. D. MoIIon and 
LT. Sharpe 

Academic Press, £28.00 
ISBN 012504280 9 

Colour vision is a fascinating topic, iF 
only because it confronts us unmis- 
takeabiy with the subjective nature of 
our sensory experience. A "yellow" 
patch of colour can be made to appear 
Keen" by the simple expedient of 
.looking at it after staring for a few 
wwients at n bright “red’Tight. Furth- 
jraore, the colour experiences of 
®mre.at people do not agree. It is a bit 
« a shock the first time one looks at a 
colour match made by a colour anaio- 
5°^ P?^on, and one sees two man- 
itttuy different lights, one red and one 
PMOi that the other person sees as 

«N. 

Facts like these have led many 
Philosophers, to use colours as the 
paramgnt 0 f experiences which have 
no direct resemblance to their physical 
Si i Geacartes cautioned against 
“Mug that “in the green or white 
tody tncro^is the. very whiteness or 
jjecnness.that I am sensing." Locke 
X? sai " e thing. And New- 
wo, who first put the study of colour 
XL °,*j sdentific basis, famously 
parked that “the rays to speak 
P™perly are not coloured". 

we now believe, the physical 
P™ “desponding most closely 
of “tour is the 
of fight. Newton deinons- 
K Si r ? y8 of deferent “refrangi- 
whjch passed through a prism 
jn a. different amount oFbending, 
differently coloured. Tms 
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SwhvSl? coloured. TWs 

wavJ£ffl te 58ht, which contains all 
^lengths of visible light . is split into 
spectrum. Newton 
kK k!, 1 these rayscould be recoiri- 
feht t/.l' prism into white 

22,6 “»wy were recombined with 

Snn?h?j Dg -J the Wcomb «perl- 
E 2 th • y "“Kfe a coloured mixture. 

which 

fepoyed. K the comb was 
'SSSjPWjy the recombined rays 
a E ail V because the 

™ “ *W s .h to register 

: Uke twFkr an ' tI beautiful experiments ' 
: Wfifc S demonstrated that 

details of that vision, 
'ttnn-' actual, colours seen, rfanend 


that colour mixture is a factof physiolo- 
gy, not of physics. 

The basic fact of human colour 
vision is that of trichromacy: we can 
match the appearance of any 
wavelength by a mixture of just three 
other wavelengths, provided that no 
one of these can be matched by a 
mixture of the other two. This tact 
became generally known in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, but was 
thought often to be a fact about light 
(like two chemicals mixing to produce 
copper sulphate) rather than one of 
human physiology. So, paradoxically, 
the fact that a sort of white could be 
produced from red, green and blue 
alone could be used as an argument 
against Newton’s proposal that white 
light (from the sun) contained all kinds 
of light. 

Trichromacy depends on the pre- 
sence in the human eye of just three 
kinds of receptor with different peak 
sensitivities at different parts ot the 
spectrum, as first suggested by Young 
in 1801, and by Helmholtz later in the 
century. As the recent conference on 
colour vision in Cambridge made 
dear, there is no serious doubt about 
the correctness of this theory, however 
much may be left to discover about the 
processes of colour vision itself. The 
proceedings of that conference formed 
the basis for this comprehensive guide 
to research in this field. . 

We now know that the three diffe- 
rent kinds of cone have different 
spectral sensitivity curves; we know 
the precise shape and formation of 
those curves; ana we know that one or 
more of these kinds of cone may be 
missing in cases of colour deficiency. 
Unanimity on these issues Is a relief, or 
should be, to psychologists studying 
vision, who are now relieved of a 
professional obligation to propound 
unlikely alternatives. 

The existence of three receptor clas- 
ses was first suspected from purely 
psychological observation, such as that 
, of trichromacy. Because such studies 
require strict control of physical stimu- 
li, the discipline has become known as 
"psychophysics"- and it has been pur- 
sued with equal vigour by physicists, 


introduction, the subject has never 
been the private preserve of any single 
one of the conventional dlsdplines of 
science. Using laborious techniques, 
psychophysics has now amassed evi- 
dence consistent with the three-recep- 
tor theory. At the end of the day, 
however, the evidence that can bp 
obtained from such a complex system 
Pan only ■ constrain the ( possible 
mechanisms; it cannot eliminate fogjr 
cally consistent alternatives even If 


sensitivity curves for red and green 
cones are so similar means that "colour 
opponent" neurones act as quite re- 
spectable luminance channels: and 
indeed, this may give us some clue as to 
why the differences between green and 
red cones is not larger than it is. 

Motion and Sharpe describe their 
excellent and carefully edited work as 
a handbook - not too grand a claim for 
a book that covers all aspects of colour 
vision from the receptors to the 
perception of objects. Specialists in 
other aspects of vision will wish to read 
it from cover to cover. The chapters on 
"colour constancy" make it clear how 
much we have still to learn. In an 
important way, while we know a lot 
about the mechanisms of wavelength 
discrimination, not a lot is known 
about the way in which the surface 
colours of objects are perceived. 

Michael Morgan 

Michael Morgan is professor of 
psychology at University College 
London. 

A second edition of Oillian Cohen's 
The Psychology of Cognition has been 
published by Academic Press at 
£12.80, 
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they are intuitively Implausible. . j 
One example t* that of the psy c ^°' 
physicists' "channels", which are logic- 
ai constructs .properly speaking, but 
which are sometimes ; identified too 
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isms. A very interesting recent de- 
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In a Different Voice 

Psychological Theory 
and Women’s Development , 

CAROL GILLIGAN 

Carol GiUigaa believes that psychology has persistently 
misunderstood women - their motives, their moral 
commitments, the course of their psychological growth, and 
their special view of what is important in life. Repeatedly, 
developmental theories have been built on observations of 
men's lives. Here Gilligan attempts to correct psychology’s 
misperceptions and refocus its view of female personality. The 
result reshapes our understanding of human experience. 

T cannot express too strongly my excitement over In a Different 
Voice . . . This book could well open new vistas of human 
potential for us all.’ Betty Friedan, 

Paperback £4.50 192 pages, 3mm ISBN 0-674-44544-9 
Also available in hardback at £10.50. 3mm ISBN 0-674-44543- 0 
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This new and ambitious account of human mental 


naw and simulating manner by bringing together Ideas and 
methods drawn from experimental psychology, logic, 
linguistics and artificial Intelligence. 

Hard covers £27.50 net 
. . Paperbaok £9.95 net 
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Volume! 
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articles by distinguished social psychologists. Topics 
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and non-verbal behaviour, and the effects of more exposure 
and social competition. £35.00 net 
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social Development 

A Soctoeultqral Perspective , ' ' ■ ; 
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|n this useful overview of current research and theory, 
concerning aodal cognition' and social behaviour In children; 
the contributors explore both khepndorMngchangeain : •> 
children's Information-processing abilities, arid changes In - 
t|wk 80 clEd environments. : £26.00. rtet 
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Forgotten Children 

Parent-Child Relations from 1 500 to 1900 (reaESl) 

LINDA A. POLLOCK 

This book presents a critical review of fee major theories 
concerning the evolution ol 'ohUdhood 1 . Drawing on a mass 
ol novel and original material on child-rearing practices, It 
represents perhaps the first genuine picture of ohlltftiood In 
the past. Hard covers £25.00 net 
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Sociable 

animals? 

Consciousness Regained: chapters In 
(he development of mind 
by Nicholas Humphrey 
Oxford University Press, £ 12.95 
ISBN U 19 2 177 32 X 

What is one to make of a book put 
together to make the points the author 
would have made hau he sat down and 
written the “real book" he was wanting 
to write? Perhaps the most natural first 
response is irritation. However, in 
rescuing Nicholas Humphrey from his 
predicament, Oxford university Press 
has dune us a service hut one of which 


i iMiiiinriuy uuiir uia 

nrechcamc/it, Oxford university Press 
has dune us a service hut one of which 
the main point might easily be missed. 
Whaf we have litre is a collection of 
articles from academic conference pro- 
ceedings, popular science journals and 
broadcasts padded out to book size 
with some old reviews and the impor- 
tant Bronowski Memorial Lecture of 
October 1981. 

These articles, now assembled as 
chapters, are disturbingly repetitive 
and replete with overlapping argu- 
ments. Had the main theme of die first 
eight chapters been represented in a 
new statement of about the same 
length we would have tlicmcnt without 
the mildew. As it fs, the three new 
chapters Humphrey has managed to 
write are among the best in the book 
and the position he adopts towards 
mental evolution is not only original 
and Important but also deserves the 
extended treatment it docs not receive 
here. Indeed, the work has a sort of 
posthumous feel, as if Humphrey has 
now been transplanted to another 
realm.' And this is probably why the 
collection reminds me of those articles 
put together by the friends of Kenneth 
Cralk, that brilliant Cambri dge 
psychologist who died young soon 
after the war. Why has Humphrey 
dbne it this way,,- especially when one 
knows he is alive, active and as 
intellectually persuasive as ever? 

In fact all those apologies in the 
preface are quite unnecessary. True 
this is not a real book or a definitive 
statement but Humphrey does not 
need to make one. A critic, better than 
the author, may grasp the fact that 
here we have that rare phenomenon - 



► u fi rsl -class wri ter of essays. As essayist p - 
. Humphrey is superb. Perhaps he will 
I never write his great book. No matter - 
~ essays arc good enough. Each of these 
pieces comes in a chiselled twcnticih- 
ccntury prose given precision by a 
scientific intelligence that is humor- 
' ous, sensitive and profoundly con- 
cerned with the problems of the pre- 
sent day. In the same spirit the gentle 
but devastating debunking of Alistair 
Hardy, the Un Geller supporters and 
Gregory Bateson almost succeeds in 
enhancing these authors’ reputations* 
while Jetting their trousers down. 

In these “essays" then Nicholas 
Humphrey has two main messages. 

The First concerns the evolution of 
human consciousness and the second 
the psychology of our inability to cope 
with the Bomb. Both themes demand 
our attention. 

To understand the significance of 
Humphrey's theory of mental evolu- 
tion we have to recognize that he is 
writing in a time of major change in 
psychological thinking. Humphrey 
trades in the difficult interface be- 
tween experimental and social 
psychology, fi is precisely in this area 
that the shift away from the tight 
empiricism of Ihc behaviourism that 
has dominated psychology for so long 
to ihe functionalist approaches oT 
modern cognitive theory is most signi- 
ficant. Behaviourism was only con- 
cerned with the laws of behaviour and 
not the mechanism. The problems of 
the processes medinting stimulus and 
Ihe response were strangely and dog- 
matically ignored. That an animal I . 

might think before it responded went T . “ — “ . ■ ■ 1 - ■ — — I 

too much against the grain. Iheyiflfw or rex 'in the form of a hermaphrodite. From Rosarium 

Yet it is the representation of the rhllosophorum (1550), reprinted in C. G. June’s Alchemical Studies 
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analysis And by relating this to ™ 
terns and information processing &. 
velopment as metamorphogwiew 
factor-gene and factor-learalng, £ 
are able to present a conceptual n»2 
which they believe can desert* 
changes in behaviour during the entire 
lifespan of an individual. 

The work of the two most Lnfluemui 
objective theorists of personalia 
H. J. Eysenck and R. B. Cattdl. a 
assessed in a chapter by Kline u) 
incorporated by Roycc and Powell into 
their individuality theory. Kline 
emphasizes that Eysenck’s bask re- 
plicable dimensions of extraverjiou, 
neuroticism and psycholicisra do hive 


decisions are to be taken that forms the 
life-blood of cognitive theory. If "rep- 
resentations'' are essential to cognitive 
theory where are they held? We do not 
know but it must be in the brain. And 
the brain has a history - an evolution. 
Therefore, whatever the processes 
that govern representation may be, 
they too are subject to evolution and 
thus become a biological' as well as a 
psychological problem. Humphrey is 
not only a brilliant experimental 
psychologist but also assistant director 
of the prestigious animal behaviour 
laboratory at Madlngley outside Cam- 
bridge. He Is well aware of contempor- 
ary evolutionary- debates and these 
have thrown his preoccupations with 
menial process into an original pers- 
pective. 

An animal may not always be con- 
scious of the environmental “repre- 
sentations" that comprise the informa- 
tion it has about the world. Does a 
spider “know" what it is doing? 
Through self-awareness we humans at 
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blindness, the governments of our time 
spend public money in deliberate cam- 
paigns designed to smear the honest 
intentions of those with even a little 
insight. The role of an essay such as 
this is to make us more conscious of 
our difficulty. The academic does not 
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of another; but since the second animal 
is himself reactive and intelligent the 
interaction soon becomes a two-way 
argument where each player must be 
ready to change tactics -and maybe his 
goals -as the game proceeds’:! To do 
this well an animal needs to be able to 
read off the Intentions of the other 
from his behaviour in order to “calcu- 
late" an appropriate response. By a 
kind of mimicry the animal needs to be 
able to generate in itself the Incipient 
* responses it perceives in the other. To 
make sense of these the animal must, 
however, be able to “feel" them. 
Having emotions Is thus a way of 
feeling how one Is (what one's motiva- 
tion is) in order to predict what a 
Companion showing the external signs 
of fee mgs may be about to do. In 
evolution It seems likely that indi- 
viduals who are good soda! predictors 
would do well , in the social game 
concerned with reproductive competi- 
tion. The ability to feel In order to 
know the other would thus have origin- 
ated in an evoked social function. It . 
thus fol ows that only sufficiently soci- : 
able animals would be "conscious". 

Humphrey, was one of the first 
thinkers to propose a theory of the 1 
origin of consciousness atid intellect. ' 
His ideas are important and provide 
the foundations for a cognitive etholo- 
gy. Debate, of course, continues. For 
example,- social relations are a class of . 
object relations and It seems plausible 
that wherever complex decision mak- 
ing Is required a degree of conscious 
self-representation may be desirable 
at a merc proDrioceDrive .. 


as well as for ourselves, can prepare 
the ground for understanding and 


epopula- 

idearwar 


negotiation. 

Today it seems that half the popula- 
tion of tpis countiy expects nuclear war 
in oUt time, half demands at least a 
freeze in the deployment of nuclear 
weapons. Some I know are almost 
welcoming the prospect of destruction 
so sick are they of their intellectually 
numbing despair. Yet others, millions 
of them, are at last in protest and 
taking to the streets. The politicians 
prattle on, held in the “prisoners 
dilemma” of a super power game that 
seems at times to have no plausible 
resolution other than the end of civi- 
llaitlon Itself. Humphrey’s analysis of 
the psychology of this situation is 
cogent, important and must be rend. 
For this alone you should buy this 
book. For this alone Humphrey must 
go on thinking and writing these 
pertinacious, critical and provoking 
essays. I feel sure he wilL for the 
burden of the academic in our times is 
to go on saying w hat must be said. 

John H. Crook 

John H. Crook is render In psychology 
of Bristol, and author 
'.of The Evolution of Human Con- 
sciousness" (1980). 
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For this alone you should buy this 
book. For this alone Humphrey must 
go on thinking and writing these 


which helps to distinguish tesiabk 
scientific theories of personality froa 
those resting on the fantastical, unten- 
able projections of depth psychology, 
and to overcome with facts the preva- 
lent assumptions that assessment proc- 
edures are intrinsically suspect ud 
that people are really all trie same 
However, in an earlier chapter, Kline 
has assembled results which suggest 
that even the verbal responses to Id 
blots can be objectively scored. 

Kline examines the evidence fa 
Eysenck's claims fairly, but the latter’s 
“typological" postulate unfortunateFy 
becomes a “topological" one, iraplyinj 
that the theory is incapable of CMV 
in the face of counter-evidence, Hr 
concludes that predictions free 
Eysenck’s theory are supported inodj 
half of the experiments conducted to 
test them. Wien it comes to the dab. 
however, Eysenck wins on point 
against Cattell who seems to to* 
erected a complicated theoretic 
structure that is “not buttressed w 
powerful empirical findings". Indeed, 
given the parsimony of EysejwH 
theory, many psychologists might pre- 
fer to consume his nourishing half-toa 
rather than starve in the labyrinlnjw 
Cattell's structured learning theory- 
Nevertheless, Cattell's VIDA5 
model is a monumental attempt to 
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create a "standard systems anaJpj 
model with cybernetic control* tw 
“deals with information and entfp 
applied to behaviour". There u* 
seven components , to the 
eluding memory storage and ftetto 
properties of the organism - aoUiD« 
ana temperament". Thus, a conn w® 
is established between personality 
cognition: between temperament ■* 
the processes of memory and inter 

8 Just such a connexion is vestediajjt 

grand design of Royra and rw™ 
who have sensory and motor trap- 
formation systems which feed in»n» 
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Abstract 

models 

He Development of Perception, 

Cognition and Language: 

lOeoretlcal approach 

fy Paul van Geert 

goat] edge 8t Kegan Paul, £17.50 

ISBN 0 7100 9420 5 

Theories about children's psychologic- 
al development have been having a 
rough ride lately. The trouble is that it 
a proving more and more difficult to 
demonstrate that anything develops at 
ell. By devising more ingenious and 
more sensitive ways of probing chil- 


tabjes can perceive, remember ana 
understand things that hitherto have 
been thought to be quite impossible 
wen for very much older children. 
Abilities which were thought to de- 
velop slowly during childhood have 
been shown to be there, so to speak, 
right from the start. 

As one developmental claim after 
mother has crumbled we have all 
become increasingly aware of an inhe- 
rent weakness in the notion of de- 
fdopment itself. To show that psycho- 
logical mechanisms develop in the way 
that Luria or Piaget claimed you have 
to prove a negative. You have to 
demonstrate the non-existence in 
|t«Dg children of a psychological 
raebanism which anyway can never be 
observed directly and this is a very 
jaKiilt thing to do. That is why very 
liile theoretical progress has been 
Bade in child psychology recently, and 
fthslso why Paul van Geert 'g book, 
stuefi Is nothing more than an exercise 
a developmental theory, comes as 
wfcihlng of a surprise. 
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UlustraUra taken from Alan V. Jones’s Science for Handicapped 
CAWfvn, a guide for parents and teachers of handicapped children 
published by Souvenir Press at £7.95 and £5.95. 


It would be wrong to say that van 
Geert has a theory about develop- 
ment. hi fact he has several. His 
theoretical ideas are diverse, because 
he takes a rather novel approach to 
theorizing. His opinion is that “the 
investigation of the early states of 
perceptual development requires not 
only a thorough empirical investiga- 
tion of the perceiving subject but also a 
formal study of the objects - space, 
objects, events - of the perceptual 
act". This “formal study” of the ob- 

e of perception dominates the 
. Each chapter on perception 
starts with a long and usually compli- 
cated description of the spatio-tempor- 
al characteristics of what is perceived. 
This then dictates the model that he 
offers of the sort of psychological 
mechanisms which could account for 
this sort of perception. Different 
aspects of perception: different 

models. 

These models are invariably com- 
plex and difficult to understand and 
they are never directly tested. Having 
set up each model van Geert’s inevit- 
able next step Js to review the evidence 
on children To see' whether very young 
children do perceive whatever is in 
question ana therefore whether the 
model could be applied to them. The 
answer is invariably a damp squib. 
Either there Is no good evidence (“if 
we overview the available research we 
may conclude that U is only loosely 
concerned with the kind of. theoretical 
question we are interested in”) or the 
evidence shows that young babies do 
perceive whatever is In question (“we 
conclude that the most plausible 
initial-state model is the one in which 
all profunctionai operators are present 
at least in a rudimentary state '). 

This leaves us with two worrying 
gaps. First, we are told that the book is 
about development but it establishes 
nothing developmental. Second, no- 
thing is done to show whether the 
theoretical models themselves, which 
in any case are not particularly de- 
velopmental, are right. To show that 
young children do perceive whatever it 
is that the models are said to account 
for does not demonstrate that the 
models account for that perception. 

The hook starts withperception and 
ends with meaning. The perceptual 
chapters are on the whole weQ In- 
formed, although occasionally van. 
Geert slips;. His account of the evi- 
dence on perception of depth, for 
example, is woefully inadequate, 
although his conclusions about it fit in 
reasonably well with the experiments 
which he forgot to mention. His sec- 
tion on children's ability to integrate 
information coming, through different 
senses, however, is misleading becabse 
it fails to make a. clear distinction, 
between the development • of indi- 
vidual ponses such as vision or. touch 
and the development 6f links between 
them. There never has been the slight- 
est shred of evidence for the latter kind 
of development and yet van Geert 
implies that it does happen. 

The later chapters on cognition are 
less comprehensive and raoreidiO^yn- 
cra tic: indeed one chapter is distinctly 


These chapters are dominated by com- 
plicated and increasingly abstract 
theoretical models which arc never in 
any way tested by any of the scant data 
reported here. Add to this that the 
book gives a shoddy impression with 
many errors, and at least two whole 
lines actually missing, and you have a 
worrying picture. 

There are some good things to be " 
said about this book. The author is 
very well informed and he makes many 
intelligent points. His use of the Carte- 
sian system, his discussion of James 
Gibson's theory and his application of 
some of Vygotsky's ideas to the ques- 
tion of attention are all impressive . but 
in the end we are left with a clutter of 
poorly connected Ideas which are al- 
ways hard to understand and which 
very rarely have any hard evidence to 


back them up. We are a long way from 
a convincing theory about human 
development. 

P. E, Bryant 

P. E. Bryant is Watts professor of 
experimental psychology at the Uni- 


versity of Oxford. 
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limits 

The Psychology of Reading and 
Spelling Difficulties 
byA.F.Jorm 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £4.95 
ISBN 07 100 93446 
Stages of Reading Development 
by Jeanne S. Chaff 
McGraw-Hill, £15.50 
ISBN007 0103801 ■ 

It would be hard to find two books on 
reading development written from 
such different perspectives, form 
writes on specific reading and spelling 
disabilities which be sees as located In 
the learner, whereas Chall urges the 
adoption of a general developmental 
model related to curriculum issues. 

Jorm's approach is very familiar, but 
his separate treatment of reading and 
spelling is based oh quite recent work 
and is generally well done. He is right to 
think that something of this work 
should be made available to practition- 
ers. He claims to be writing ftofo a 
research standpoint for teachers, stu- 
dehts and parents and attempts to 
meet his audience by limiting the 
extent to which he refers to research 
.methods and statistics}. although he. still 
'leaves quite important, problems for 
1 teachers and parents. Research is not 
only based on methods of data coliec-, . 
tion and analysis i?ut also oq theoretic- 
al expressions, specialized termindlo- 
gy and practices, all. of which Jbrm 1 
treats as if they were common know- 

S roblem he does not really face is 
e message that specific disability 
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that the message that speeme disability 
is based -on 'particular, information 1 
processing deficits b the Jhdlviduhl 
iisual|y leaves the jay person hoping 
for recoifoneiidations . pbout,. .special 
teaching brovisioii.: and 'unable to ; 
uridsretww why research niter has no . . « 
dear answers. Why is there not hope bp- 
asye(tindiscovered femedies Waiting ^ 
around the corner?.'. Should learning 
disabled pupita- be ri^a mdrc Of the''; : 1 
game,, uugbt .to iiwlr. strengths, or 


strcnghlciicd in their weaknesses? *1 he 
student and specialist practitioner mav 
be able to appreciate the difficulties 
but ii is less likely that teachers and 

B arents will he helped hy Ji irm's book . 
lowever, if they are prompted to 
think morC' about the differences be- 
tween reading and spelling difficulties 
this can only be to the good, 

Chall writes not about a minority 
group but about mainstream educa- 
tion. She raises some important issues 
which are certainly worth thinking 
about. Progress in reading can be 
characterized cither as a broad-based 
and broad-fronted development eras a 
sequence of qualitatively different 
stages. If the latter, arc the stages to be 
described by locating ski II In the reader 
or by identifying demands in the 
curriculum? 

Chall settles for stages, but in jus- 
tifying her choice by reference to 
literature an both psycholinguist^ skill 
and the curriculum does not disting- 
uish how these might affect (he de- 
scription of stages. To what extent is 
the research into psycholinguists skills 
in reading directea by preconceived 
notions based in curriculum practice, 
and how is curriculum practice influ- 
enced by ideas of child development? 
Chall does not deal with these ques- 
tions, hut they may well occupy Ihc 
reader's mind and dispose towards an 
evaluative rather than accepting atti- 
tude towards her thesis. Such a dis- 
cerning reader might wish that Chall 
had drawn on cross-cultural evidence 
to test rather than to prop up ideas 
derived largely from education in the 
United States. 

Even within that provision Chall 
nevertheless finds problems and ex- 

E eriences that go some way to eroding 
er thesis. For example, she sees the 
novice’s efforts to seek meaning as 
being superseded by a stage of concen- 
tration on explicit effort to decode 
from print to sound before the search 
for meaning is resumed at a third stage. 
She is aware, however, that the decod- 
ing stage is not apparent in all learners, 
and certainly varies in the time given to 
it by both learners and teachers. She 
also observes that explicit decoding 
can be found to be related to text 
difficulty rather than to stage, and 
decoders are not oblivious of the need 
to read for meaning. The reader must 
' wonder whether stages are nothing 
more than an artefact of the curricu- 
lum, particularly that in American 
schools. 

Similarly, Chall Is very concerned 
about the difficulty which grade four 
children in the United States have In 
developing from fluent enough read- 
ing of simple narrative text towards 
intelligent reading of non-fiction and 
more difficult fiction. She suspects that 
the emphasis on narrative in the early 
grades derives from the development 
of “child-centred" primary education 
with Its leaning towards ’Thn” rather 
than from the hill ranee of interests of 
young children, so sne recommends 
the earlier introduction of non-fiction. 
This also undermines her description 
of stages. Furthermore, she acknow- 
ledges the difficulties encountered in 
relation to provision according to stage 
in that some children can read remark- 
ably well before they enter school, 
whereas others are always out of phase ' 
in the other direction. 

Despite these difficulties Chall does 
succeed in emphasizing the depend- 
ence of the reader on adequate experi- 
ence and cognitive maturity to deal 
with various kinds of text, and she 
draws oiit the importance of under- 
standing the usd of reading for, diffe- 
rent purposes'. ..FFshe had been less 
strayed by the view that reading is 
taught ana learned,, the learner need- 
ing adequate 1 stimulation, and more by 
an appreciation of the urge to mastery 
In environments that provide pay-off, . 
she might have been less attached to nn 1 
Invariant stage model ant) more open 
to reconsidering curriculum issues. As 
It is, there is a real possibility that she 
will simply be seen to be broadly 
confirming current American practice. 

It Is to be hoped thht fcuch an effect: 
does not rub pff on to education in. this 
country. • 

Hazel Francis • 

Hazel Fran els, is professor of educa- 
tional psychology at rhe Institute Of 
Education, . University of London, 

An '"updated" edition: of Jeahne Si 
1 Cjiall's Learning- to '■•■Bead." th$ great 
debate . has ! been 1 ; : jufoUshed , by. 
McOrawrHiii; qt £15,95. A new folfo- 
foictjdn, reviewing arid evaluating foe 1 ', 
changes In bracticp pnd theory during : 

foci ; 6ffeen-jyieani/'fo^daS. a 

reprint mwjjm tiql|ti<ini‘r< : 1 


CONFLICT 

AND 

LANGUAGE 
PLANNING 
IN QUEBEC 
Edited by 
Richard Y. Bourhla 

The many issues raised by ibis 
book concern not only Canadian 
readers but also all thoso involved 
In fields such as political science, 
sociology. education, socio- 
linguistics, language planning and 
social psychology. This volume will 
help readers better appreciate the 
Issues raised by decisions such as 
Bill 101 In Quebec. Above all It 
shows trial LANGUAGE CAN BE 
PUNNED. 

300 Pages December 19B3 

Pbk 0-905020-25-2 £6.00 

Hbk 0-905020-10-3 £17.25 

BILINGUAL 
CHILDREN 
GUIDANCE FOR 
THE FAMILY 
George Saunders 

278 Pages November 1902 

Pbk 0-906028-1 1 -2 £5.40 

Hbk 0-905028-1 2*0 £13.50 

BILINGUALISM: 
BASIC 
PRINCIPLES 
Hugo Baetens 
Beardsmore 


160 Pages 
Pbk 0-905028-04 -X 
Hbk 0-905028-05-8 


April 1982 
£4.45 
£9.50 


PLURALISM: 

CULTURAL 

MAINTENANCE 

AND 

EVOLUTION 
Brian M. Bulflvant 

138 Pages November 1983 

Pbk 0-905028-26-0 £3.90 

Hbk 0-905028-27- 9 £9.80 

THE 

BILINGUAL 
FAMILY 
NEWSLETTER 
Edited by 
George Saunders 

It Ib envisaged that each Issue of 
The Bilingual Family Newsletter will 
contain: 

1. A fairly short main article, written 
for the general reader, but 
Incorporating current research and 
thinking on bilingualism. 

2. A second article by a member of 
the advisory board or another 
contributor relalfng their personal 
experiences. 

3. A correspondence section where 
parents, and • children, . can 
exchange views', 

; 4.'A:qqeatlon and 'answer section ki ! ■ 
which members of (he advisory 
board will suggest ' answers to 
reader’s queries and problems. . 
The Brat Issue of THE BILINGUAL 
FAMILY NEWSLETTER will appear' 
hi 'February 1884. There will bei 
POUR ISSUES . a year and' 
overseas subscribers will receive ' 
their Issues by air. 

Price £3.00 p.a. for Individual family 1 
eifoscribere. .• 

LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION. £4.50' 
p.a. Discounts are available for 
myltrple .subscriptions to oris 
address, ... 


Send for Sample Copies of 
Periodicals and Full Details of 
Books' to:. 

M ultilingual 

ATTERS LTD 

Room Ti. Bank Houle 
Cfevedon, Avon 1 BS21 7HH 
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PSYCHOLOGY BOOKS 
FROM MACMILLAN 


Psychology for Managers 

2nd edition - 1983 

Cary L Cooper and Peter Makln 

Psychology for Professional Groups 

Updated to include a section on specific problems and their 

treatment, as well as discussions about the introduction of new 

technology to staff. 

hb 0333 365224 £15.00 pb 0 333 36523 2 £5.95 


Psychology and People 

A Tutorial Text 

Edited by Antony J Chapman and Anthony Gale 
Psychology for Professional Groups 
".....aspfendfd book, devoid of unnecessary humbug or 

fargon beautifully written and excellently presented." 

Patricia Ofivant, Nursing Times 

"The aim of the editors was to produce a text about real problems 
for students and members of various professional groups. They have 
succeeded Fn producing a much-needed book. " 

B R Singer, British Book News 

hb 0 333 33 1 45 I £15.00 pb 0 333 33 147 8 £6.95 


7Ttles In the series Pscyhology for Professional Groups are published by 
Macmillan Press in conjunction with the British Psychological Society. The 
series alms to bring a freshness and a new level of sophistication, as well as the 
lull range of current scientific expertise, to the pscyhology available to 
professionals In practice and In training for qualifying examinations. For full 
Information please write to Liz Dlgby Firth, Macmillan Press, Houndmllls 
Basingstoke, Hants, RG2I 2XS, U.K. 


Newly published by Faber and Faber 

The Drama of the Gifted Child 

and the Search for the True Self 

. . : ALICE MILLER 

. l ™? short book Is not only full of wisdom and perception, 
but written in a style which, for the most part, avoids the use of 
psychoanalyse jargon . . . One can recommend it without 
reservation to the intelligent layman as well as to ch.e large armv 
of professionals' f Anthony Storrj. £12.50; paperback £ 2.95 ’ 

For Your Own Good 

Hidden Cruelty in Cbild-Renringand the Roots of Violence 
• . _ , ALICE MILLER - ' 

She makes chillingly dear to the many what has been recognized 
only bv the few: the; extranrdinatv pain and psychological 
Sl °n children under the guise of'conventiohal 

chtld-reanng and pedagogy^ Maurice Sendak). £8.50 

. .* u Identity: Youth and Crisis 

• ERIK H. ERIKSON 5 

< A.foissue of Professor Erikson’s classic study of prolonged and 
aggravated 1 identity crises among young people with psychiatric 
problems-, creative people and hlienatcd groups. Paperback £3 95 

• , •" faberandfaher ; 


Keep Up to Date with the New Volumes in .... 

THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES IN 

EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


S&iefrEdltbn (tff 


. - •• - •• Volume' 7 i .-v 

, k : 

■ : v . ■ woWt>b« ■' !>■/ : • Hwiravo-: 
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BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Perceptual 

jigsaw 

Perception: from sense to object 
byJ.M. Wilding 
Hutchinson, £12.95 and £5.95 
1SBNQ09 150 7201and 7219 

Wilding begins his book by explaining 
that it "is not meant to be a standard 
textbook on perception, in the sense of 
acting as source for all the facts that a 
zealous undergraduate could desire. 1 ' 
Rather, he sets out "to define the goals 
of those who wish to understand 
perception and to provide a 
framework within which our know- 
ledge about perception could be orga- 
nized". Also, he has “tried particularly 
to give readers a knowledge of the 
methods which researchers are using 
... so that they may themselves set 
about trying to supply some of the 
missing pieces or devising better 
methods where present ones are in- 
adequate.” 

The opening chapter, entitled 
"Questions”, introduces the prob- 
lem that becomes the centra] theme 
of the book: “How do I know 
what this thing is?” That first chap- 
ter, like so many others in intro- 
ductory books on perception, tries to 
explain to the novice why perception is 
so much more difficult to understand 
than might at first be thought. Chapter 
two, “Finding answers” , reviews diffe- 
rent approaches to the subject, and the 
thud, belying its rather strange title 
Stimuli: scenes", provides an historic 
a[ review of major theoretical stand- 
points, beginning with structuralism. 
Chapter four on "Stimuli: objects” 
digs deeper into such questions as the 
different ways that objects can be 
described for different purposes, the 
role of wholes and pttfts, and the 
notion of a stimulus feature. 

Chapter five on “Attention” pro- 
vides a fairly detailed review (for an 
undergraduate text) of the literature 
on the cognitive psychology of selec- 
tive attention and limited capacity 
models. A chapter on “Processing 
stages” then explores evidence and 
thinking on the sequential organiza- 
tion of perceptual analyses (beware its 
figure 19, which gives , an erroneous 
map of neural connexions between eye 
h b ™L 0: ^ comes from the 
first col non of Lindsay and Norman, 
1977; the second edition gets it right). 

A chapter, oh "Deciding 1 ; introduces 
signal detection theory and the litera- 
ture on dioice reaction times. Finally, 
there are chapters on "Expectancies 
and motives”, "Learning and know- 

rea§fng* nd " SpeBch P eice P tton and 

. Because of this wide scope, inevit- 
ably . awerage 6f. different topics is 
■ uneven, with Wilding plainly most at 
ease when reviewing cognitive studies 
of human performance. He states in 
his epilogue that whereat “our know- 
ledge of all the component processes In 1 
perception is extremely sketchy, It is • 


and the 

H lAAVl 


> students any help at all in approaching 
original sources, surely one of the 
| requirements of a good introductory 
text for undergraduates. 

I But has Wilding satisfied his own 
goals? First, his intention to introduce 
research methods should not be taken 
I to mean that he has tried to write a 
student's handbook on research tech- 
niques. What he does do as he goes 
through his various chapters is review 
different approaches that have been 
used to examine the questions he is 
discussing, but rarely is his account of 
methods sufficiently detailed to train 
students in their use (his treatment of 
signal detection theory is the nearest 
he gets to doing this). And once again, 
his review of approaches/methods is 
most successful in the cognitive end of 
the subject. 

But what of his major goal, that of 
providing a framework within which 
knowledge about perception can be 
organized? I would be hard put to say 
exactly what that framework is, other 
than a general commitment to the idea 
of processing stages as summarized in 
the epilogue. Even in the cognitive 
areas where the book is strongest, the 
“framework" that is offered tends 
towards the familiar diet of phe- 
nomena and effects, block diagrams 
and arrows, and 1 find it regrettable 
that no serious attempt is made to seek 
guidance here from the literature of 
artificial intelligence. It is very telling 
that the concept of productions is 
relegated (o a paragraph towards the 
end of the book. 

Nevertheless, the book does have 
good points. For example, students 
writing essays on topics in perception 
related to attention, learning, and 
motivation will be grateful for Wild- 
ing’s reviews as a starting point, and 
for the references to the litera- 
ture that he provides. Also, third-year 
students might find it helpfol and 
interesting to read Wilding’s opening 
four chapters for their historical pers- 
pective and overview of approaches to 
the subject. I say third years, because 
my own experience is that the abstrac- 
tion of such material tends to confuse 
and demoralize beginning students, 
who are often better off being taken 
through more concrete material as an 
Introduction to the subject. 

•. I can recommend Wilding’s book as 
background reading on certain topics. 
Sadly, however, I do not think that he 
has provided us with a text on percep- 
tion which can serve as an introduction 
to original sources in all major areas. 
But no current textbook on perception 
manages to do that, and perhaps it is 
too much to ask. 

J. P. Frisby 

«^Xc? s i:4 ^ 7. chohS!, 

Mental 

scaffold 

The Modularity of Mind, an essay 
on fecul ^psychology 
by Jerry A. Fodor 
MITPress, £15.75 and £7.65 
ISBN 0 262 Q6084 1 and 56 025 9 

Franz. Gall almost got U right; we 

1 shnnlH tm/iu tU. | n > __ . 

ret 

idt 

engaging essay on the well-being of 
faculty psychology. In which our cogni- 
hve statures are said to include a set 


attempt jo; describe 


fic. inputs, "and"Tr^h^!^^^ 
being innately designed b 

the neuronal y suffl?' a ^ 
and not assembled from suS^ 4 ' 
Convincing argument-! ys,e ° B 
for each o/thcSfc^JHS 
they are corollories of 

processes are modular so 
th “2 will no! be tilSSSt 

The so-called central processes m 

as those involved in 2 
non-modular and are assembled fo* 
subsystems. Interestingly, itistbev^ 
of central piS 
which leads Fodor into suggesting 
this is why they are difficult to mZ 
gate. Activities based upon moduk 
can be constrained in experimenui 
studies, and make excellent material 
for research, unlike processes wto 
are assembled from subsystems and 
which share resources with other pro 
cesses. “Thinking" is necessarily m 
modular according to this distinction, 
but if we demonstrate the non-eoc& 
sulation of some process or oi her, «St 
is to stop Fodor from claiming dial u 
have simply found yet another no* 
modular system? 

The biologically determined modu- 
lar systems serve the central processes, 
and have inflexible characteriitlB. 
Fodor identifies himself with Chons- 
kian notions of the innatenea d 
language processing, and empha&n 
the importance of linguistic universal!. 


Not that their importance is ques- 
tioned, however; and rather thu 
assuming biological predispositions,! 
might have been profitable to explore 
the possibility of behavioural unfct- 
sals being a consequence of the cogni- 
tive representation of the unfonjqf 
of the organization of action in the 
environment. Perhaps languages hire 
similar syntaxes because there are let 
arrangements of linguistic slniftmt 
which can make sense of a universal 
environment of actors, actions tod 
objects. 

The description of cognitive, activity 
in terms of biological structure leadsn 
to an unsatisfactory explanation of 
behaviour. At one time the appear- 
ance of developmental dyslexia ns 
associated with the malfonrtloniogol 
an area of the left cerebral hemispfiat 
called the angular gyrus. Maybe il k 
but what does this tell us about readng 
disability? When you want to tow 
whether your train is on time, It is W 
important to know about the tneafr 
nical action which moves the hands d 
your watch, and description! of cere- 
bral anatomy will not necessarily bed 
help to explanations of the organs 
tion of behaviour. , 

An encapsulated information flw 
gives the organism the advantage w 
fast, automatic processing. Events « 
perceived without cognitive lntertff- 
ence (the jargon is that perception's 
"cognitive impenetrability"), and Ik 
perceiver’s assumptions and dean* 
are irrelevant. Fodor discusses some# 
the recent research which suggests IB< 

perception can be influenced oy cogni- 
tive states, and dismisses it as result™ 


from post-recognition processes. Ht 
may be right, but here is aaotew 
question-mark over his 
Another question arises In the dew 
tion of automatic processing, whmi “ 
fast and impenetrable, according » 
the argument, because It is hard-ww 
in the sense of being bio 


S;almdst three times - as 


organization, recent re*® 8 ™ 1 
„ ^ „ , . verse areas of cognition, w 
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Geoffrey Underwoo d^, 

Geoffrey Underwood' b 
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Events 

There will be an open lecture 
entitled "Pedagogy of the 
Oppressor: Some Approaches 
to Political Education In a 
Multicultural Society” In 
Room 642 of the Institute of 
Education, 20 Bedford Way, 
tfCl on Thursday December 

1 The speaker will be Robin 
Richardson, adviser to the 
Berkshire local education au- 
Ihorily. 

A one-day symposium on the 
theme “Physical I rreverslbllity 
end the Arrow of Time", joint- 
ly sponsored by the British 
Society far the Philosophy of 
Science and the department of 
bistory and philosophy of sci- 
ence, Cambridge, will be held 
in Ihe Whipple Science 
Museum, Free school Lane, 
Cambridge on Saturday 
November 26 

Speakers will be Dr Peter 
Clark, Dr David Paplneau and 
Professor Michael Berry. 


The University of Leicester 
department of adult education 
continuing education unit has 
organized a one-day confer- 
eoce'on data protection to be 
Wd at the university on 
Wednesday, December 7. 
Afflwig the speakers will be 

S Michael Meacher, MP (above) 
* Michael, author of The 
w of Secrecy, and David 
’ assistant secretary 

d the Home Office, responsl- 
* current legislative 
PfWjjals, For details contact 
Mn K, B, Penny at the uni- 
Leicester LEI 7RH or 
pone 0533 554455. 

pie ninth annual Man and the 
symposium will be 
^ Stirling University on 
JW*)'. November 20. For 
telephone 0786 3171 


Promotions 

Purham . 

Arthur 

("Wbwnl biglory). 


•Siauu KL' ^ ft Hamilton 
. C. Don rn it amp 

Dr S. J. 






Appointments I Grants 




The new edition of the annual Popular Music (Cambridge 
University Press, £12.50 and £20.00 - institutions) Is 
concerned with “Producers and Markets". Pictured arf 
(above) Welsh pop magazine Sgrech (photo: Roger 
Wallis) and (left) the Club of the Marx Karoly University 
of Economics, Budapest (photo: Tamas Urban), 


Belfast, Queen’s 

Lectureships: Mrs Anne Bennett (so- 
cial work); Dr Stephen Ggtdiner (agri- 
cultural biometrics); Dr Colin John- 
ston (metabolic medicine) i Dr Ivan 
Boyd (electrical and electronic en- 
gineering); Dr Peter Time (French). 
Temporary appointments: Dr Calher- 
Jne i-f Farge (English); Mrs Frances 
Hill (business studies); John Meade’ 
(law); Michncl Turner (geography); 
Robert Kirk (accounting). 

Part-time appointments: Mrs Doris 
Craig (extra-mural studies); Mrs 
Kaihiyn Johnston -(bdflirairstutir«)r 
Miss Mary Kane (business studies). 

Professor Maurice Craft, chairman or 
the school of education at Nouinghanr 
Univcrsity, hns been appointed a pro 


LIVERPOOL: Mr J. H. Bungey, 
£38,415 from SERC (development oi 
early age strength tests for concrete); 
Dr A. O. Gibson, £34,253 from SERC 
(mould flow and product properl to* in 
injection moulded DMC parts for 
electrical applications); Dr R. W. 1. 
Cooke, £11,189 from MRHA (role of 


binary amorphous alloys); Di M. 
McDonald, £13,400 from SERC (route 


guidance for drivers in on-flne signal 
controlled networks); Dr M. McDo- 
nald, £26,000 from Hampshire County 






Wbaledent .IptemationaJ (electmur- 
gfcai devices, efficiency): professor J. 
R. M. Copeland, £8,130 from MHRA 
(Interview techniques for geriatric 
assessment): Dr P. Q. Applet, £221 
from SERC (Anglo-Polbn Mechanic 
symposium); Dr N. G. Carr, £38,470 
from SERC (modincations to mRNA 
biochemistry in cyanobacteria): Dr M. 
Harding, £24421 from SERC (syn- 
chrotron radiation studies of very small 
crystals); Professor A, Led with, 
£11,592 from MoD (new resist ma- 
terials for electron beam lithography); < 
Dr M. R. Preston, £1.708 from MoD 
(sensitive techniques for detection of 
trace organic substances in seawater); 
Dr R. A. Donald. £263,759 from 
SERC (partlcfc physics); Professor C. 
B. Johnson, £l 26,000 from SERC 
(visiting fellowship); Dr P. H. Cob- 
bold, £47,919 from Weilcome Trust 
(hormone-induced changes hreyto- 

g asmiC free Ca J+ in mammalian celts); 

r A. R. Cossini, £14,633 from SERC 
(mechanisms of volume regulation and 
Na + transport in trout erythrocytes); 
Mr K. Roberts, £95,000 from Depart- 
ment of Employment (youth labour 


Council (urban traffic control in South- 
ampton); Dr D. Ramsden and Dr A. 
Dean, £38,050 from SERC (stabilized 

B atform for zebra imagine telescope); 

r D. J. Mean, £16,010 from MoD 
(aircraft fuselage design to minimize 
propeUor induced tranuniued .noise); 
Dr □. R. Farrier, £15,056 from MoD 

a lcBllon of maximum c nt ropy 
ods to underwater detection); Dr 
• A. G. Renwlck, £51^40 from Calorie 
UHitrol Council (soccharin and amino 
add metabolism): ' Professor O. A, 
Chadwick, £72,720 from SERC 


Shaw, £43,134 from SpRC (agrobac- 
lcrium lumefaclens Ti-plasmids as vec- 
tors for study of plant cell gene express- 
ion)) Dr M. R. Crampton, £6,005 from 
Ministry of Defence tdcgradailao reac- 
tions of hexamine); Dr A. J. Banister - 
in association with Professor J. Pass- 
more of University of New Brunswick, 
£3.967 from NATO (poly-sulphur nit- 
ride and some low carbon thuzenes); 
Dr A. J. Banister, £29,000 from SERC 
(single crystals of poly-sulphur nll- 
ridej; Dr H. S. Munro, £7,705 from 


Chairs 


Mr Charles E. Rossilcr has been 
appointed to Ihe chair of occupational 
health at the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

Dr Michael Qarrawny, currently bead 
of Ihe section of diiucai epidemiology 


(single crystals of poly-sulphui 
ride); Dr H. S. Munro, £7,705 
SERC (photo-degradation of p 


try (squeeze casting of non-ferrous and 
ferrous alloys}; Dr P. J. Roberts, 
£7,237 from Weilcome Trust (mechan- 
isms of exciloloxlcfiy and involvement 
In neurological diseases): Dr W. T. 


duction and supply ofplanl cel) suspen- 
sion cultures); Dr C. Smith, £47000 


from Solenlsfde Tenovus (character- 
ization of lymphocytic neoplasms); 
Professor D. Mayor, £8,295 from In- 


Tbe feminist writer Zoe Fairbatrns 
(above), a former poetiy editor of 
Spare Rib and creative writing tutor gt 
Holloway Prison, has been appointed 
wriler-in -residence at Sunderland 
Polytechnic. 

Doncaster Metropolitan Institute of 
Higher Education has appointed Dr 
Trevor Kerry, at present co-ordlnator 
of a Schools Council project based at 
Nottingham University, as head of the 
department of applied social sciences. 
Headship of the department of mecha- 
nical and production engineering goes 
to Mr Leonard Rodwell, currently 
managing director of the Rodwell 
Engineering Group and formerly vice 
'principal of Herefordshire Technical 
College. 


IMlaY.D rS.T. Williams and DrA.M. 
Mortimer. £25,840 from SERC (com- 
prehensive probabilistic matrix for 
Identification of streptomyceles). . 

SOUTHAMPTON: Dr M. J. Oriffln, 
£37,880 from MoD. (effects of bit jet 
vibration On the use of helmet mounted 
sights) ; Professor A . O. Bailey. 
£83,327 from MoD (production and 
stabilization of electrified aerosols): 
Dr P. Nelson and Dr S. Elliott, £42,143 


Professor D. Mayor, £8,295 from In- 
ternational Spinal Research Trust 
(effects of growth promoting . factors 
from peripheral nerve on neurits out- 
growth from spinal cord expianls); 
Professor R. Wriojil, £15,717 from 
Southampton ana Wessex Medical 
School Trust (research into liver 'dis- 
ease): Dr Dr C. Hanna, £78,600 from 
SBRC (enhancement of non-linear 
optical processes via lapatial and tem- 
poral confinement of the Interacting 
waves); Dr J. K. Hammond, £38,820 
from united Kingdom Atomic Eneny 
Authority (How Induced vibration); Dr 
E. Hailwood, £5,500 from Conoco UK 
Ltd (paiaeomagnetic investigation). 

DURHAM: Mr M.' B. Csfrilhers 
£7,620 from SSRCfJainnWrchatitsaiK 
Jain religion in SW India); Professor 
D. Coulter, £1.500 from New plant 
Products Ltd (cotton genetic . man- 
ipulation); Professor u. Boulter. 


ers); Dr D. L. H. Williams, £20.110 
1 from Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 

and Food (Iraninllrosntion by S-Nllro- 
so compounds under simulated tower 
. digestive tract conditions); Dr A. A. 
Gibb. £30,000 from British Steel Cor- 
poration (education and entrep- 
reneurship): Dr A. A. Gibb, £3,000 
from DOI (ditto); Dr G. W. Winch, 
£66,130 from I CL (management deci- 
sion-making processes); Professor H. 
C. Baker, £15,540 from Sedgeflnld 
District Council (business survey of 
Shltdon area); Dr P. M. Bremen, 
£1,000 from Britoil pic (cast steel node 
defect acceptance criteria); Dr D. D. 
Oregory-Smllh, £51,082 from SERC 
(curvocT lurbulenUct (lows); Dr J. S. 
McKInnell, £3,000 from Records of 
Early English Drama (research assis- 
tant - REED); Dr R. Harris, £6,682 
from NERQ (study of microwave re- 
mote sensing techniques for land sur- 
face and hydrological applications); 
Professor I. G. Simmons, £1 ,000 from 
North Yorks Moors National Park 
(survey into vegetation a I history On the 
Corallian rocks of North York moon); 
Professor T. J. WiUmorb - in associa- 
tion with Professor D. D. A. Epstein, 
University of Warwick and Dr G, P. 
Scott, University of Liverpool. £22400 
from SERC (symposium ‘Manifolds 
and Kleinian groups*); Professor T. J. 
Wltlmore - in association with Dr D, 
R. J. ClilllingwoTlh, University of 
Southampton and Professor J, T. 
Stuart, imperial College,. London, 


at the May Graduate School of Medi- 
cine, Rochester, Minnesota, USA. hns 
t»en appointed to ihe Bruce and John 
Usher Chair of community medicine at 
the University of Edinburgh- 

The. University bf Nottingham has 
announced appointments to four pro- 
fessorial chain. R, A. Cardwell, 
formerly reader In the department of 
. Hljtanic studies hns been appointed lo 
the chair of modem Spanish literature. 
A reader In extra-mural studies, J. E. 
Thomas, becomes professor or adult 
education. S. F. Brown, a specialist in 
highways materials and design, lakes 
over the chair of.clvit engineering and 
P. B. Johns, fonnorly reader In the 
department of electrical and electronic 
engineering, becomes professor of in- 
formation systems. 


Honorary 

degrees 



I Laboratory- Department of Trade and 
. Industry (frequency modulated dye 
lasers): Professor E. W. Lee, Dr P. . 
Lancaster and Dr B. Rain ford, £32,368 
frdm SERC (magnetic properties of 


Pl g f8S ^- D :.„ B f U l e . r l SERC (DurhamtRGd faint object 
fWMbam Rcrai Laboratories Lid • spcctrortarfi); Dr ft. S. Ellis, £5,121 
(development of BoUnin^ngilcultu. from SERC (salaries ip high rcdshlit 
rel imd Mnetlc re«a^ ^j«lsL Dr . dusters); Dr r!s. Ellis, 0,758 (dyna- 


(£983-' uni ramify. Research *■ FnT-. 
towihfpl; Professor B. H. Bmnstknt 
£8,976 from SERC (visiting fellow “■ 
heavVparticla collisions) ; Dr R. S. Ellis 
and. Dr J. M, B rearc, £33,731 from 
SERC (DurhamlRGO faint object 
spcctro^^i); Dr ft. S. Ellis, £5,121 


hanbm and regulation in mJcro- 
peptlde permeates); Dr C. H. 


dusters); Dr R. S. Elite. £3,758 (dyna- 
mical stricture of rich clusters of 
galuhu); ■” . ' 


The Council for Notional Academic 
Awards has awarded honorary degrees 
lo'l be following; Doctor of Education: 
Joseph Dunning (above), Baroness 
Mcrariane of Lundaff. 

Doctor of Laws;. Sir Donald Barron, 
Sir James Hamilton. 

Doctor of Technology: John Patter. 


Sunday November 20 . I Publications 


University 

programmes 


sf Life, the Woifd at One. 


Tha lv^ Morjis M^mo/lal Prize . 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR JAPANESE STUDIES 

invites entries for an 


't; 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTimes HigherEducation 

Supplement 

to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EClM 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display -£11.80 pace Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cmxl col 6s £106.20/Friday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line I Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 lines - £6.90 Monday 10.00 am in the 

Box number - £2.00 | week of publication 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA ‘ 

Port Moresby 

AppfcaHoas a n (wiled (ram sutnMy qualified pamani lor lha iQlawlrg position m 
lha Soroka Teachara' CollogB: 

SENIOR LECTUHER/LECTUREIVSENIORTUTOH/TLrron IN 
MATHEMATICS 

(Two pool Hons ortS-yMroan met and Ona paalllon Temporary) 

AppHcanla shuM be experienced aacondaiy or laillaiy level Unchem who can 
leach remedial malhemrica, matlwneUca eufcjaci matter and fraUiwnaUcB 
teaching methods to the Callage minaei. Applicants should possess a relevant 
untvaraitjr d agree end laactriinj queinoatlona. 

The Odage Inins teachers tor secondary teaching tn Grades 7-10 and the 
Mstfwnuct Depadmimt unina students who Iwva chosen Mslhsrriaifca as Mr 
touching subject The Deportment la alia reeporaKrta tor teaching aiithmelta to 
students tom al subject areas who are ml up to a standard m competence 
required by I he Galago. 

The suoowaftil eppfleania wil be expecte d to tako up duty* ae soon as poaalbie. 

LE CTUR ER/BENI OR T UTOfVUJ TOR IN PRACTICAL SKILLS 
Applicants should have ether a Bacheior*> ora Master's degree In Education end 
quail cottons In pmctjiial aldla. They ahotid haw experience in teaching practical 
wXta Xi Papua Now .Guinea .wcondary whoQla andtor ht damjgfctg countries. 
Experience In fedfaiy aducaltcWi In other devetoptmg emMitai,- tspedaAy In the 
Raw of vBige technology to highly desirable. 


Sararyi Senior tectum - K10.72O per annum plus gratuity; Lecturer 2/Sanl or 
Tdtor Z - K17.870 par annum pim 0 ramify; Lecturer KSonbr Tutor 1 - K16.020 
per annum plus gietutty. Tutor - K13.700 per annum plus greUiity. 


Other condition*: The succsasfal applicant will bo offered a contract tor a 
Ihree-yearappoWmont ThografuHyenM lemon tie baaed on 24 It of salary gamed 
and Is payable (n inatahnatfla or lump sum end la taxed at a Hat rata of 2%. In 
oddtton (0 lha aalaifas quoted above, the main benefits -Induda: support lor 
approved research. renffrae accommodaiton; appofnimenl and repaiffaiJon 
arrares for appoTntea and dependants; financial asalatanoe lowada the com ot 
transporting effects to and Iron Papua New Guinea: 0 weeks annual recreation 
have with noma airfares avaitabM altar each la month* gr oontauous. service: 
generous education mibeMea lor chfidren cl lending ochoola In Papua New 
. Bubtoa or overam; a aaivy conBnuaBcn schema to oovar Bartended llnaaa or 
tflaabBty. 

Applloatbna vrit be treated w sWcily confident^ and should Include a fuft 

• wtd«fumvM,areoamaimel|iMlogre()haiidttwpwwM«tdaddieaaBafilt\raa 

■ retareqa. hi ordor to expedn lha Bcpaintrneni procedure, eppfidanla we advtasd 

to aph Iheflr referees to epnd oorfWeMW reports drartly to lha University (GTC) 
wttwul weMng to to converted: MpfiMUdne should be forwarded to the As*l*la#n 
Bewdsjy (OTC], Qoroka TeetfursP Cqlege, PO B6a 1078, Gofoks. Eastern' 
Highlands Pmrfnqe. Papua Now GUnpa, to reaq|t Mm no later Kan'S Daeambar 

• iflftl^endldBiae ahogid also send a copy oi their application to lha Association 01 
CO t ntoo ft r to a tt h.UpNaqWaa jAppto), ai Gontop Square. London WCVU CPF. . 

MARQARET HALL, OXFORD . 

: \ floreyUeseArchf^ilowship 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

DIRECTOR OF 
ESTATES AND 
SERVICES 

Applications are Invited tar a new 
post of Director of Estates and 
Services. The Director will bfl 
one of three senior 
administrative officers advising 
the Vice-Chancellor. Candidates 
should preferably hold a 
professional qualification In 
engineering, buildings, surveying 
or appropriate related fields. 
Experience of university 
administration may be useful but 
Is not essential as the selection 
committee Is prepared to 
consider candidates from a wide 
range of backgrounds. Salary 
will db not less than £ 20,000 per 
annum. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Vice- 
Chancellor, the IMversIty of 
Manchester, Manchester Ml 3 
OPL. to whom . applications 
should bd sent by 22Ad . 
^Dec0rnber^^^^^^T3O7^ 

University of Hong 
Kong 
SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP AND 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL WORK 

_ Applications are Invited 
. Tor a past* In the nepaTl- 
. mailt of Social Work: l 

• Senior. Lepturor. and 1 Lee- 
turar. 

-mfiU? 01 * SENIOR Ulic- . 

5 .TURBR 1 - Applicants :must 
■ve B duarao In the Social 
clancaa, a praraSalonaj 
ounVIflCBlton In ' Social 
work, direct experience m 
prpregalqnnl proctlco. and 
In teaching .and reaearoh, 
Tt 1 .?. no at Uaa the responal- 
blllly 'for th« planning of 
: port-tlmo atudtoa at the 

'-UntveraUv .arid tholr Coor- 


dination 

career 


■uff aecondad 
ciogtoth# u. 
the Master or 


• With In-parvlce 
deVeippiriant of 
sndad from, agen- 


Hon of 'Student* 
q III r Od. The auccaaOTui ap- 
plicant ■Will ba required to 
teach graduate students 'on 
the. m$W and M.Soq.So. 
degree eourasM. 


Tht College Invite* 

. for ihrc'c years from 
The R.P.A. Ccpltqlc 
working In ihc.Mcdl 
should ncnnpfly hqv 
Silpend will be C5.30 

iFcIlpWl 


ilicatlonu for these Fellowships, both tenable 
iciober ,1984. 

P.A. Cephalosporin Fellowship Is open to men and women 
% In the Medical Bialoopraf or Chemical Sciences. Applicants 
ncimsny^hjiyc had si lcast two years of research experience. 

iinluidnilitmcnt to frce.pic.-Us and residence 


cxagaoai lecturer; 

AppltcanM' must havo, a 

f irnraaslonnl , .qualification 
n aoajal work, and a da- 
graa In tlip behavioural 
■floikcaa. Experlanaa of 
otlnlcal . practice In 
rreyahlatrlc social work Is 
esaantlnj: knowledga and 
akpflrltnct of direct aar- 
• : ■ vtakf with Chinese or over; 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


The University of 

Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

Denartment of Clinical 
Sclsncoa 

LECTURER GRADE 
1/GRADE 2 IN 

SURGERY (P811010/ 
83) 

Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified 
parsons Tor the above 
position. The successful 
applicant will have post- 
graduate qualifications In 
General Surgery aa wall aa 
experience In teaching 
undergraduate medical 
students. Previous experi- 
ence In e developing coun- 
try la highly desirable. 

The appointee will be 
accorded speciality statue 
ae a Consultant Burgeon at 
the Port Moreaby General 
Hospital and -will have a 
run share of clinlcol re- 
sponsibilities. 


The auooeaarul candidate 
will be responsible to the 
Chairmen of Clinical Sci- 
ences. through tha Head 
pr tha Surgical Division, 
for organising teaching for 
*ho undergraduate and 
postgraduate courses in 
Surgery. Further informa- 
tion- 'regarding the courage 
taught may be obtained 
from the Chairman of the 
Clinical Sciences Depart- 
ment. 

SALARY: Lecturer 

Grade 1 - K 16.020 per 

?upef* , i Or ode 

per annum blue gratuity. 

OTHER CONDITIONS: 
Tlio successful applicant 
will be orrarod a contract 
far a three-year appoint- 
ment. The gratuity entitle- 
ment la breed on 24% Of 
■alary earned and la pay- 
able In InetalmantB or 
lump Slim and la taxed at a 
[Jot rate of 2.%, in addl- 
- tlon.to tha aalariae quoted 
M,#1 ma| n benefits 
.. include: support for 

approved reaaaroli, ront- 
fToe accommodation; 

■ appointment- end repatria- 
tion airfares for appointee 
' end dependant*; Financial 
aaeiatance towards tha 
coat of trntinnarttng par* 
•onal effects to and from 
Papua Mew Oulnea: - 6 
-weeks annuel ; recreation 

kM* 11 ,, wr .si?* r f* 

months, of continuous- ear- 
v* l c *J, - flonerqu* education 
2?. b “ S ^ op chlldfan 

“ t * D| '5* n B schools In Papua 
New Gufnea pr-overaaaai a 
con * rn . UBt,0, l •Qheme 
x ° odver - extended II in e*» 
op disability. 

Cull eurr {oglu m vitae, a re- 
. . cent, small' photograph knd 

.uH nmeB . addresses 
• of three -rerareek.-Appllcs- 
v L° 'll u forward ad 

!S, IM.Aeelgtent Bacretnry . 
(Starring), Unlvaralty of 
Papua New aulnee. Box 
*20, UNIVERSITY, tap ud 
no later then 
. iS.WWl'JB® 3 - Cdncfi- 


< ? ul if lilY* nitty & 


bc obCalned front ■ 
ixfotcl OX2 3QA. 
»*,. ' .- (13841) 


f" Ytorei^ WTth Chlndaa or pyj ... 30. Dedembar 1083. Cllndl- • 

.-ggEaWi^i.'r: ft.) 


both . t)r 

. nreduate 





UNiy^BSlTV 6F}sfRA^C^ 

MATHEMATICS 


'em 


•i.' .Eovironmanlr... t« . . .. - . ... ... . 

UnlverBlty of- ; 

ihuai ublBnLn. l.uper- .1 ! -• .GlfegOW 

'■ . J^CTURESHIF,^ • ' 
■ 4of %4J. t | i -: ; . • j BIBLICAL STUDIES 


The Unlyoraiw inviioa appnaeuons iqr a Chair Ih'MathemaUce. 

- The successful oqndfdeUa wlll.be expected to liaye an active . : 
rese&rdh Inie^sal ,)n ^.UrericfT Qrj^UieohAttes .wllh p^rtkAilar '- 
:epprioai[on:tp enalneadng and;appBed sciAh^ 'Shd wlll have 
. , spedat , f&sponalralfty for ■ t he .ofoahlsallon ot ' teaching 1 : of- 
■ rnalhematfoa to stufiepie from.'plher v‘;:* rs 

! This posits 'central idtheaotivniea hi ihe.d^ertrnehfii'etlscllng ' ] 
thB.depsAitiehVi'.tntei^Bl bv the apptwatlbni of; iRat^afniiflcs to 
'problerhs or pmoiic^i: rriter^dL - •«: u- / -,V,' 
i^uiihgr:' p ai^iou J orsi> C^i j • 6^63} ifia^ 


• 'y 

Invites k 


attons for a Chbtr ih'Mathem 


:: '■ ' ' ' * v -uVrant ji*-— ■' ' 1 ' ' ' 


fa )‘i Stoning 

mmy 

srtencei.v ■ T - 


:.... University of : 

■: . Birmingham " 

peprirttqsnt of German 

; LECTURESHIP 


Universities continued 


UATIONAL NSTIfUTE FOR HGFCT EDUCATON DJU 

The Inelllule enrolled its first students on a number of firsi 
programmes in Autumn 1980; these Include a degree In 
Electronic Engineering. A ma]or new building development 
for 2.000 student places in Science and Engineering Is being 
planned. Academic staff will be given the opportunity to be 
Involved In these developments and will be expected lo 
contribute to the following; (ha further development of Ik 
B.Enu. Electronic Engineering degree; the research iii 
development acdvllie.s of the School of F.leclronlc Englnrerlii; 
and (lie further establishment of M.Sc. and Pli.D. research work. 

Appiicalions are Invited lor: 

LECTURING POSITIONS IN 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Candidates should be well qualified academically and 
should also have industrial or research experience. An 
Interest In one of the following areas would be an advantage: 
(a) Dlgltal/Computer Systems: (b) Computer Aided Design 
and Manufacture: <c) Communications; id) Analog Syslon 
Design. 

Salary Scale t Lecturer! IRC1 2,458 -Cl 7.389 

Assistant Lecturer; IRC 0.761 - E11.035 

Application forma and further details are available from: 
the Personnel Otflce,' National Institute for Higher Education, 
Qla8nevln, Dublin 9. Closing dale: 2 December 1983. - 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 

CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 

The College Council Invited applications for appointment to ihe Chair of 
Economics from 1st October, 1834 , following the retirement ol ProfMW • 
G. L Rees. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar (Staffing Offlca), ; 
The University College of Wales, Otd College, King Street. Aberyawy*'; 
Dyfed SY23 2AX, Wales, UK, (TeJ. 0970 3177, Ext. 207), who kjouU - 
receive 8pplloaUone (12 copies) together wllh the namea « 
referees, not later than Friday, 20th January, 1984. 

Applicants from overseas may submil one application by Alrmaii. The- 
College reserves the right to fill toe Chair by Invitation. ittartL 


f UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE . 

The Law School 

CHAIR OF LAW 

..The University Invites applications lor a Chair of Law 
Appllcants.Bhould be able to provide academic leadership ■> * 
area of the Law School's work, other than that of Business 

Further particulars (quoting ref: 61/83) may be oW *^y S' : 
{he Registrar, University of Strathclyde, McCance BulldJnfl,' 

1 Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 1XQ to whom appscaw® 
/should be returned by 12th December, 1883. (i^J. 


Technology 

^'-^r/chnSlogy"'" 1 "" 1 

lecturer 

(2 POSITIONS) 

gl nepsrtment of Che- 

Sfirel Tsclmoloav. 

th» Dtpiriment con- 
. rffloroe couraes In 
Srrea ■?«*■* Fo S d JoChnol- 
* Mlriaral Technpiooy; 
“/rilled Chemistry. 

n li iipicltd that one 

.pMlninant wl H_ •»■ ™ 

lalli* srea of Food En- 
ijniarliiB *>ut appllcflllona 
SJH bto welcomed from 

r»a« with spproprlote 

Liiiricatlona ana” axperl- 
Sft in »ny or the aLovo 

IftU- 

i^ f ,a\ p -Y ox w{i. A aS^d 

Jjon quallflcatlona and 
eiperlenca. . 

' Initial contract period Is 


University of 
The Witwaterarand 
Johannesburg 

CITY OF 

JOHANNESBURGH 
CHAIR OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications am Invited 
from suitably qualified 
persons, regardless of sex, 
race, colour or national 
origin, for appointment to 
Iii* City of Johannesburg 
Choir of Mathematics. The 


ippolntmant and re- 
p»”rliiron ^ fsrei, l»*ve 
krai far tho at ntf member 
family af tor 1 8 
-flnihi isrvico. aoUlina-In 
vA •eli|lnB-out alio- 
wiRCM. ■!* wooka paid 
IHve ptr year, education 
im end asststance to- 
eirdi ichool Tees, free 


Department of Mathema- 
tics, In the flrat Instance 
far e period of three 

J ears. Tho title of City of 
ohannesbura Profeasor 
and the Headship may bo 
continuod for further 
three veer periods or bo 
rotated amony the profes- 
sors of the department. As 
a Professor or Mathema- 
tics. snd as Head of the 
Department, the Incum- 
bent Will be expected to 
provide leadership In 
teaching and research . 

The salary attached to 
the post will be within the 
range R2S.109 to RS0.2S3 
per annum, (under re- 
view). While holding the 
Headship of the Depart- 
ment, a nan-pensionable 
salary supplementation of 
R3.000 per annum will be 
payable. (R1.69 = Cl. 00 
approx). 


lire* ■I'*. Intending eppleents 

tirdi school f***- Jf®* should obtain the Inrorma- 

kuilBB.S^ory protection tl on (Jhaiit relating to Mile 

pltn and medical benefit poet from the Secretory. 

Kltmaa are available. South African Unlvoretttee 


uatmjea application! 

K o copies) with rurrtcu- 
i vitae, together with 
as narao* end Bddreaaee 
of three referees end In- 
dititino aarlleat avaHebll- 
il, lo lake up post, should 
h received by: The Reg- 
Hirer. Papua New Oulnea 
University of Technology. 
Mttte Mall Bag. Lae, 
Pipus Now Guinea, by S 
Dhimbar 1883. 

Applicants - resident In 
the United Kingdom 
ttauld alto tend one copy 
lo lha Association or Com- 
eoiwsalth Universities 
1 (Apple). 36 - Gordon 
fiuirs. London WC1H 
wf. from whom further 
> tuarsl Information may 
. bi ablDlaadl, H 1 


: The University of 
' Manchester 

LKCTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

fAnllcailona are Invited 
ft.™* post estsbl shed 


B oat from the Secretary. 

outh African Unlvoratttes 
orrice, Chichester House. 
2711 High Holborn. London 
WC1V THE. England or 
from the Registrar (Plan- 
ning and Starring) Uni- 
versity or the Wlt- 
waterersnd, 1 Jon smuts 
Avenue, Johannesburg 

2QQt South Africa with 
whom applications should 
be lodged not later then 
31 January 1984. HI 


Macquarie University 
Sydney, Australia 

Bchool of Mathematics , 
and Physics 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 
(Fixed -term 
appointment) 

Applications are Invited 


five years. 


CdinJ ...research end 

2, 1 , In la route at an 

SJi, r ,,| T1# ftopdB of design 
Smm. .1*. for V.L.e.J. 

IsViiJ l0 ? *V*tp»*, ona 

5U"9 to relate this 


ditirinV .°S ri y ,,rB . Bn - 
Sisjfilp, “I'd Intetltaant 
wnrlsJaa Bated Syetema. 

1 f'JquiiifYrlw depend, on 
Wrfinc?. *nd ex- 
re Av B 52* will be either 
lii.ias s r ! n W B :«7 .ibo- 

5A£fi«>rprl . (SMPer- 
!)HMBm23!?. tn ! ont .l* ten- 


from tha recent national 
wage Increase.) 

Further Information ab- 
out tlie University and 
advice regarding,. tns 
method • or w application 
ahould ba obtained from 
the Association of Con- 


' ^versity of Essex 

p®AJRIN , 

. C 8°S- T ci R 


rates, asipn 


university 0 ? 

D-eprJW-^;^ 

LECTU&SH^v 

RE ADERSHIP^JL- 

B U88IAN .. H !fS: 


£? t»c]tara. eyateme . 

Seijis . ^^jooHto^wl^h 




s:„HoOAn'a 

mwm 


iins,,i6i.i| 



- . J 3 J I ‘''-nr ’” 1 Hi, 1 1.9 P-* I 1 ,?. Wi 1 . i- I 1 L" i'M i «f"\ .v-i ,*^*wwg©ji 






verslty, North Ryda, Now 
South Wales 2118, Au- 
stralia. 

Applications close on 9. 
□aasmbar 1983. hi 

. London Business . 
School 

. DIRECTOR OF 
COMPUTING 
SERVICES . 

A Director of Comput- 
ing Services . Is to . be 
eppolntod. The 'Dire otor 
plana, . Implements. sna 
mrinegee the .^computing 
aervlcae .providing, with 
the aid of hie etaff. advice 
and . bbsI stance to both 
raculty end students. TWJ 
activity hes been primarily 
Focusged on '•■WSSl 
based end - . • educatlonel 
computing l, * e 2S' 
administrative and office 
support needs hsvobo- 
come increasingly Impor- 
tant. A strong Intenyl In 
tHe educational mb of 
computers and ability -to 

provide guidance on all 

Sapecte, or.. Information 
processing needs. Includ- 
ing word processing end 

K reonal' • caaiputsra, • l» 
3)ced. for'. 

Currant ' confputlng. re- 
.apdrcea . comprise sn nr 
; 3000 mini-computer, B 
network of Apple Pjrsonal 
- computers, . ana • same per 
- sdnal. ■. computers .rBfTd 
- ward,Rro|l«a»ort; ’ 


ere sought 



University of London 
Imperial College of 
Science and Technology 
Department of 
Computing 

F »L , 5 , ‘Ji Jon . # of farelleiism 

and Non-deiennhilana In 
Heclorellve Proarainmlim 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

required it, jam above 
bERC funded project to 
rtovelop the aamantira of 
parousliem and non-Uotcr- 
minlam and to apply the 
results to languaae design 
ana programming logics. 

Appointee will Join two 
principal Investigators and 
a further Research Assis- 
tant in e stimulating re- 
search environment which 
J.'iFiHi? 08 ■ number of 
SERc supported projects 
fn the erass of Theory of 


Specification. Functional 
end Logic Programming 
snd Distributed Comput- 
ing. Project funds Incfuda 
substantial support for 
travel both within UK and 
abroad ■ 

A strong background In 
Mathematics nnd/or Louie 
la essential mid research 
experience in Theoretics] 
Computer Science le desir- 
able. Sterling salary In 
range £7.496-£10. 161 In- 
cluding London Allo- 
wance. Appointment for 
three years Trom 1 Janu- 
ary 1984 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

Further particulars from 
and applications (Tull cv, 
Hat af publications and 
namaa of three referees) 
to Dr 8 Abramsky OR Dr 
T, „Malbnum lextn* 2701/ 
2730), Department of 
Computing, imperial Col- 

iS^hsrt^T?. HW7 8 S? 


University of 
Edinburgh 
ASSISTANT IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited 
rrom persona With 
appropriate qualifications 


end experience to take up 
duties In January IBB4, or 
as soon as possible there- 
after, on a 3 year contract 


3f 1 tn*Rr.s:f;/.K.v , E IsiisSs 

;u,fiirs? , .iii* , 4 3s».q: EC?” 

lent rosenrch background. available 

wf,Sfsur*' , Wi 

Computing dlsolpllno pro- ■ 

vldoa rouriei for under- 
nrsduates and a part-time 
Dlplpme/Maater'e P*" 1 ?®- Uni 

ram mo for graduates In In- 
duatry. Thera le scope for Wl- 

Joint rosearch with staff *'**■ 

In other disciplines. Departn 


with the possibility or nn 
extension for a further 2 
years. 

The successful candidate 
will be required to make a 
major teaching contribu- 
tion to the Recreation 
Programme made available 
to atudenta and staff in 
Edinburgh and at the Fir- 
bush Point Resldantlal 
Field Centre on Loch Toy. 

Salary will be on the 
scale £6.310 to £9,875 per 
annum. Latter of applica- 
tions, with a curriculum 
vitae and tha namea and 
addresses or two referees, 
should be sent tp. the 

Education,' fijnli^Vsity* *of 


Idinb Uriah EHB 0TJ. by 
_nd Deoemher, 1983. 
Further partlauiara ere 
available from this 
ddreas. HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of English . 
English Language Research 
RE- ADVERTISEMENT 

LEXICOGRAPHERS/ 

TRAINEE 

LEXICOGRAPHERS 

The University wlehee 
to make at least one furth- 


sor J. M. Sinclair. The 
appointment Is ror the 

R erlod UP to June 1383 In 
■ e first instance. Appli- 
cants should have, g good 

S legrae, together with re- 
event exparlence fn mod- 
ern English language re- 
search, lexicography, 

TEFL, or materials' wrltJ 
lng. Those . who have 
already submitted an ap- 
plication In response to an 
earlier advertisement will 
be oonaldored, and need 
not ra- apply. 

• Salary on . the acelei 
£0,510-8. 530. 

Applications (six copies) 
naming three referees . by 
12 December 19f? . 
Assistant R*gJStraf-7Arts},. 
Opl vxraiiy, of Birmingham, 
P.O. Box 363. Birmingham 
B15 2TT. from whom 
further particulars may ba 
obtained. Hi 


University of 
.Edinburgh 

. Department of Business 
Studies ... 


University of Exeter 

RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN FLUID 
MECHANICS 

fhn Ministry uf |>i-f «n> r 
l« iminkna a pail |fjr wurk 
on a Inlnl rovrurrh ■•run. 
rninmo with NM1 l.lil 
f formerly thn National 
Msrltlmu Institute* mi 
traiisliloii to lurlmlpnl 
flow In boundary layers on 
passive flexible surf aces. 
There is scope f«n- work 
an tho theurellral muOoll- 
lng of the Inmraciian be- 
twani Haw and sur lac ns. 
hydrodynamic stability 

theory, numerical inudell- 
inti and expnrlmantnl work 
dnpendlna on the particu- 
lar tul on tB o( the cundl- 
dam. 

Thu post is probably 
most suitable for a candi- 
date holding a Ph.D. In 
Aeronautlcar or Mochanlc- 
al Englnaerlng or Appllad 
Mathematics and could be 
offered for a period of 
two years with a starling 
salary of £7.630 p.n. 
Candidates of an cqulvs- 
lent standing will bo enns- 
Iderad. 

Applications with full 
curriculum vitae and the 
names of two referees 
Should be sent to Dr F. W. 
Carpenter, Department of 
Engineering Science. Unl- 
5>orj|ty of Exeter. Exeter 
pX4 40F by 7 December 
1883, from whom further 
information Is available. 


UM1ST 

COMPUTER 

OFFICER 

The Control Syetinn* 
Centra Is Booking a Com- 
puter Officer to eunnort 
the research of tho Profes- 
sor or Applied Control En- 
gineering. Tim Computer 
Officer will lake chergn of 
tha Centre's computing 
laboratory. In which thore 
are currently four LSI 11/ 
23'e. a PDP 11/34, an ICL 
PERQ and e Sirius micro- 
computer. 

There are sevorel cur- 
rent research activities In- 
cluding the construction of 
o distributed computer 


system ror control system 
simulation. The Computer 
Officer will ba expected to 


take an active part In the 
specification and imple- 
mentation of the software 
for nil« distributed com- 

K iitor system. Interest In 
le hardware and software 
aspects of digital comput- 
Inn ^uipment would, be 

Salary will be according 
to age and experience on 
the ecale £7.f90-£l 1 .613 
p.a. 

. Reauaeta for. appllcetlon 
forme nnd further parttcu- 

Bib , ritsi'™ . hsas ' , " s : 

sent ta the Registrar. 
Jlnom BO. UMIST. P.O. 


University of Essejf 

. Department af Computer 
Bolenoe 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER AND 
MICROPROCESSOR 
SYSTEMS . 

Applications ore Invited 
for e lectureship In .the 
Department of Computer 
Bcienoe (salary scale 

£7. 190-81 4,123), Tor 

appointment from 1st 
January 1984. 

Candldatea should pre- 
ferahty -nosees*. a higher 
degree In computer •oionoo 
or electronic engineering, 
and have reaearch In- 
terests spanning both the 
hardware end software , of 
computer, eye lame. .The 
teaching .responal 
or the person epp 
Will principally to be sup- 
port the courses .nnd 
laboratories for an Hon- 
ours B.So, sahema In COm- 

S utsr ana Mlcrngroceaeor 
yatems. . -. , ' 


.. iiM *,. JSBSa : 

culum vitae and the namea. 
and addressee of two re- 
ferae a. ahould Midi the 
Registrar fAD/IlB/THBo), 
Unlveniity or 8 mm. 
Wlvenhoe Park, Colchee- 
ter C04 38Q, from whom 
further, partfou 


University of London 
Queen Marv College 

. Centre far Commercial " 
Law Studiaa 

lectureships 


' (Division o« Scotlleh • 
aLalnasa School) 

' Applications, ere InvItoc| 

for * Tempbrary ■ Leo-,, 
tureehip ' '(2.- .yeara) in 
• Marketing. ... 

TEMPORARY 
XECTURESRIP • . 

' IN MARKETING 

. wlVh?n a multldTecipllnary ■ 

arch Mist end the po»t >. , 
Is open Si -a broud. rahge 
■of. nee and exparlence, .. 

nssriMnMs ' ’feigrS?*' 


7Z.jJF7rma.m 

Property Lew 


Univerwity of 
Bradford 

LECTURESHIPS AT 
THE PROJECT 
PLANNING CENTRE 
FOR DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES -2 
POSTS 

The Cuntm runs sp— - 
rlallsed post-cxiinrlem a 
rour*"h I n priijact plan- 
ning for personnel froiii 
•Joveloplnu > uiinirirt; enn- 
ducts a tamilit M.dr. In 
Natlnnul Orvulupmnnt and 
Project I'laiinlng; and 
undertukpii training, re- 
search, advltury and inntl- 
tutloJial devplnpmt-at 

Bsalgnmente overeem . The 

C ar sons on pointed lo bn 
actiirnshlns will have: 
rcimpoiencn In unrlrulturel 
project nln lining (one 
poet), and tranaprirtatlon 
projnet planning (i>n<- 
nostl; and trutttlna nxparl- 
enre nppropr lotu to thn 
Contrn's Bradford and 
overseas cotirsaa. Boll, 
posts are full-time and 
nstabilshatl . Salary on 
seals £7,190 - £ 14.123 

p.a. 


Univereity of 
Birmingham 
DEPUTY STUDENT 
ACCOMMODATION 
AND WELFARE 
OFFICER 

AppII> annus arc Invited 
from orariualt's uml oihars 
with suhsrantlal and rc- 
lavaul i-rsi,rl«n<n for (tile 
post In ilin hiudnni 
ACLuimniidiifloii and Wel- 
fare Offlcn uf ihr> rir-fl- 
Islry. The Ulfirr- |« ra. 
spnnslltln fur ihr- liouvlnn 
of siudants. nrliicipullv 
ulr-uimpui In inn private 
sfftor; It also has a ividr 
MIWO of administrative 
anti wrlfart- furntlr.nv 
alfncllnd nil students. 

The punt will combine 
respunslhllltlas for nrimr- 
al administration unii some 
priipnrlv munttienicni with 
personal iniertirwlnn and 
case-work invutvlnu atu- 
dnnta and others. 

Salary stnla: £11.160 — 
£14.123 plus superannua- 
tion. 

Applications by 3 Dc- M 
camber to Senior Assistant "* 
Bvcmtarv. MnlvnrHlty uf 


ApPllca.tlon forms untl 6ccrularv. University ul 

torthw particulars from Blrnilnnhnm. P.O. Box 

EA?/ 1 - yt°o / tu 1 .* ' ?«3. Birmingham BIS 3TT. 


the Personnel Sncfotary. 
IHaf: FFC/L2/TH), Unl- 

varaily of Bnidford, West 
Varksnlro, BD7 1 DP. 
Closing data assp. ffl 


University of 
Birmingham 
STAFF OFFICER 

The University seeks ap- 
plications Tor tho post of 
Btnff orricnr lu itliunvo 
■jlrarnn of tho personnel 
runctloji Including liidum- 
rial rniatlons. Conclldatns 
ahould have proven axperl- 
nnco In personnel ndmlnln- 
trution and In trade union 
nnnotlailon. 

Salary In thn region of 
£1 7,300 p.a. Suparonnu- 


Fucthar particulars and 
application Torms available 
Trom tho Sonlor Aasla- 
tant Secretary. Universi- 
ty of Birmingham, P.O. 
B ox 303. Dlrnilngham BIS 
2TT. 

Closing data: 3th De- 
cam bar 1983. HI 


Personal 


' WTOJ^ftSSS* |S»SS 

O" roguoat. Raqional Truat 

jstoaet» 


from whom further par: 
llculara may ba nbialnad. 


Colleges of Art 


Duncan of 
Jordanstona College 
of Art 

POST OF SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
CHARGE OF 
TEXTILES 

Appilcationa ara Invited 
for the ahova pail In tho 
School of Dealgn. 

This la a now full-time 
appointment at Banlor 
Lecturer leva! to leed end 
direct the main atudy 
activity In Printed Textiles 
and to (lavalap In eaaarla- 
tlon with the Counr 
Leader (Woven Textiles) a 
ro-ordlnatad taeclilaa 

pranramnia far the wltoke 
Textile nroa. This poet la 
tha sonlor administrative 
appointment raaponaible 
for the Textile arna. 

The salary scale le 
£12.238 - £13,41 I par 

annum and a placing may 
ba given within this scale 


The salary ecale le 
£12.228 - £13,41 I per 

annum and a placing may 
be given within this scale 
depending upon qualifica- 
tions ana exparlence. 

Further particulars of the 
appointment and application 
forma may ba obtained from 


4HT. 23201) to whom completed 
- 409 forme ahould be recurnad not 
LO OO jMtar than Friday, 2nd Dacaiji- 


Polytechnics 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited for th8 poet of 

DIRECTOROFTHE COMPUTER CENTRE 

£17,277— £18,9T2 in cIubIvboJ Lori don AllowenoQ 

Tha CompularGenirpprwkiea a oorttorahanalVaMivIce lof Ihetoacdfog, 
research and admlrVstrellvQ a sere o( lha Polytaohnlc. The present system 
oompri»®a Dacsyatem 2060 and 7 Vax computers, with a terminal 
poptifattontn 9XC9W W) devfoes. Computing has become an Integral 
pertot atoto&t ell oouiMBln toe Potytatonte Bito irore toan 0Q% of 
students use the computing fad II ties each ac&demlo year. The Centre Is 
active In toe field of focal area natworfis.and Mvaiipl of Ha aoftwgre 
products are cuirenity marketed by a Cambridge Ring Manufacturer. 
VwCaiNMrttogE(Aj(xttonCenUe,vMQhteaconffluBn\pai\QtlUa 
Computer Centre, provtdw general computercouraas for the local 
busln B4fl/lnduatf1alconvTtiinlt/. The Incoreafromtheao commercial . 
ootMltefllB expected to reach £1 60,000 during the present academic year 
The pertonappotoledvilll be expected to maintain anddevetoptoe 
existing high quality of Ihecomputlnga arvtee wlUilnihe Pofytechnfc whilst 
condmilng to exploit commercially the software products and Bhort ! 
ootiraaftjonaultonoy aeivtcea provtdad by toe Centre. . 

: Details and application fohna (to be returned by 6th Decwnbef ) are . 
available from (he Academto Registry Dept AO, Klngaton Polytechnic, 
PeflrtiynR6ad 1 Klnflstonupon , niam98KT12EE 1 Tal: 01-6491333. • . „ 


; V-i’-S 

••v i-fj 
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iii. !V:! 


’ • . F- 1/ 

i . ... ■ 


2) 'Iii bANJCfNp XAW to 
engage -In leaching and re- 

:2!f« b % 0 rJ|a S r .JRTW' 

John uUbback prof«»*or or 
Banking. Law. . . > 

:• Fnr b 0 tij J posls previous ,• 

taB spysto sara . 

Lohcjon Alldwan.ee. • 

FoVms arid . further da- ■ 
tail*, avallnhfo fr^m^ Thai 
seqcecpry. _M»ry 


Polytechnic of 

Gentral L&ndon' : • 

.- Bohool of Law 

LECTURER II 
, ' IN LAW. 

.-■■A ppll teflon a hria 'Invited 
. tho above post from 
anndl dates with appropri- 
ate agsdemid ana brDfaa- 
alonal- qualification* wlio 
ara abla to toactiona, nnd 

prerorahly two or the roi- 
lowing Buhjadtai 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

. Computer bohtra 

SENIOR LECTURER 

A Bari lor Lecturof la P«i-' 
Vlan 

putlng, - 

-Specialist knowledga 'In 
•ona or more of tha fallow. 
u1Sfu1? M,d b “ particularly 




. eyateme Architecture 

Significant improve-, 
manta in both 'equipment ^ 
and ace om mod at (on - - H ra 
imminent. 

:i u»^BfASJ r v c| 8Mn* «na i»p,\ 





mi 

V. y/.-iy, 

i , . •; 
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Polytechnics continued 


North East London Polytechnic 

Faculty of Engineering 

Appointment of Reader 

^pacaUonsBmfnvtatf fromsuHaUir qua/Med persons In ns Raids ol 
BWrtcaJ, Hectranta or Cwrral Engineering ta expand and dsvatoptha 
wsaarehanloonsuSancylfflafBimilHwDBpmimBiit 
Salaiy: ff2.51B-ei5.744 

l*» appropriate London Weighting 
Heferoncs number: E/SM 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 

A fftoi a8hOMM^wl^aMaaBndB«p>i1w^MtfriBw»lnanarea 

of power. ccmmuiicationa or eonUol Mgfnawfng. A proven record o5 

reMB^ ieWBvanwiWlBadlngippuMicaitooorwiu^a^Induaiilal 

■flWteOCOiBOSBBflUBl. 

Salary: Lir- C7,i tB-£ 11.568 
SL -£mefl3-f 13,^3 
pfui appropriala London Waigfitteg mowa/ics 
HefcrenM number EfOta (flj 

^r n Tl^ f0 n r l ^ a ^ Bp0 HlL"* lnv,lK# tooonsqtihe Head of 
•rtHE,' 0 ** «>"™0 PtwsorvMJ 






North East London 
Polytechnic ' 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
IN NURSING STUDIES 

(HEALTH VISTi'iNG AND DISTRICT NURSING) 

vWlpr and *ukt nun* 


''VS&UPSSS^ 9 *P" 5 “ "SAIL With iDltkil pladni 
loiKX™? P™™* 1 * B *P e ri««»- Financial asshuuce 

rawanu inc coal of removal expenses may be payable. 

nutbw particular and sppflcadon fbrau obtainable bom the ftnonnd 

<18821) 


v™*r, uiuhn college oT Teduu 
wflb whom application! ahould be 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Economic & Marketing Studies 

r-:ac“ TUMR (i ^enior lecturer 

l-K^Boa T 1 : *****" ° n d d9flrae “urae lli: transport and 

Safeiy:. Ll'l £7,$1S^lL5as V ■ .'■ ’ 

SL E10,683-r£l 2,662 (bar) £13,443 ' 

s^ *safc b, t a*ig isp aa? 

Q^nsgate, Hudderaltefd HD1 3QH, W-Wwoffie 




..Til 

?i: 


yjrv-. 

i&l 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

IJnimrtmeni nr Electrical 
uml Elorirunlc Engineering 

LECTURER II IN 
ELECTRONICS 

Applicants nhould bo 
wolf quuliried In Electrical 
or Electronic Engineering, 
und will be required to 
teacli an both noaree and 
Higher National Diploma 
courses to flnnl-yeer level. 
Applicants ahould have re- 
levant research. Industrial 
or teaching experience, 
and reconi involvement 
with one or more of the 
following fields will be 
advantageous: 

Microprocessor and 
Computer Systems 

Control Systems 

Power Electronics 

Development and re- 
search work la encour- 
aged, 

cilTKnr. " c " la: £7>a,a - 

For further particulars 
and application rorm (re- 
turnable by i December 
19831 send a aalf-addrea- 
io‘n..“ n Y olap 5 marked "T/ 
f?® . to the Secretary. 
Manchester Polytechnic, 


THE TIMES H IGHER EDUCATION Si fppt fc 

I HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 18.11.83 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

A PART-TIME 
LECTURER IN 
GREEK AND 
ROMAN DRAMA 

Is required la teach on 
B.A. couraea In the day 
(February - June 1B84. 3 
hours weekly} and the 
evening (February — July 
1984, 3 hours on Wednes- 
diyai. 

Appropriate teaching 
experience at B.A. degree 
level la desirable. 

Salary rate: £13.19 per 
hour. 

Details end application 
(? r Ti “Callable From the 
Head of the Department of 
Language * Literature. 
Polytechnic or North Lon- 
don. Prince or Wales 
? oa d K ® n t i , , h 0 Tovv " l Lon- 
don NWS 3 LB, to whom 
applications should be re- 
turned by 30th November 
1983. H3 


All Bain ta Building. Man- 
chester M13 GBH. HS 


Research & Studentships 


Scottish Marine 
Biological Association 

Deputy Director 

_ ^ t^bora toy undertakes fundamental, 

particularly In Scottish coastal waters, but also In the 
peeper seas off the adjacent continental shelf. Applied research 
is also carried out on the Impact of Industrial development on 
the marine environment and Into Hsh farming. There are close 
. ur*s between the Laboratory and several Scottish Universities 

grant-in-aid from the Natural Environment Research Coundl 
aid by research contracts commissioned by Government 
D^rtmehts and Jnefustiy There Is a total of about 96 staff of 

pfSHI 5 r a ^,!!? the Sdence G^UP- The total budget Is about 
E .6m, of which about £0.9m Is from commissioned research. , . 

Ca SS e VylH * P^cuiarV Involved In the 
tong -term planning, dlredion and management of the 

AtS^!IS! 0 ^ pfO9rammes ' wwfcfrl fl closed with the 
|«u^t reponslble for the commissioned research 

programmes. Candidates will be expected to have established 
reputations in marine sdence, preferably with experience of 

mana Qlng and administering sdentl f?c research. 

The post Is graded as Senior Principal Sdentlflc Officer with 

SSS ssssrssii < 5 a-' 

jS^ssasrssrr 


■Ji 




UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

SCHOOL OF 
COMPUTING STUDIES 
AND ACCOUNTANCY 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
(ZAPP PROJECT) 

An implementor with a good 
background in logic and funcHonaJ 
programming Is required. The 
chosen candidate will work with Dr 
J. R. Kennaway under the 
supervision of Dr M. R. Sleep. 

The post Is for a Ihrea year period, 
and the appointment will be made 
on the Ural 6 points of the Research 
and Analogous 1 B scale (£6,3 1 0 to 
£8,530 p.a). 

Letters of application Inoluding 
details of qualifications and 
experience ahould be addressed 
to Dr M. R. Sleep, School of 
Computing Studies and 
Accountancy, University of East 
Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ. 


University of London 
Kings College 

Analytical Instrumentation 
, Group 

Chemistry Department 

research 

STUDENTSHIP 

In A «?. e MSSV ch Studentship 

Za.rjniLW* .' v|thin th® 

nPo.Vj.vSiL Inatrumantatlon 
work on noval 

2SiS®lV? n loc hnIquaa In II- 
Quid chromatography. 

F*»ra at atan- 
JlJIT 1 . s ® R ff ralaa and in- 
cludes Collage raea. 

8 _^ ppl, °o n ‘» should dob- 

SrSS fi, !fh 0 a d ml5t 0 r n y 0 S?-pg;: 

■‘"■•An Interest In mIc?o- 

w*^?rt*h- a or rf e>ectronica 
would ba an advantage. 

" .. AppItaaMona ahould be 
aenr aa loan a# possible to 

King a Collaga Lon. 
VVCdR aLS^SnS ahmj“5 d ln- 
Sandldate'a ?US‘rd and \nt 

f^Tara^a. add - HBO - H ?f 


Fellowships Administration 


168 tf 

■SSSf 

AMERICAN HISTOBT 

FeUow»h!!J ,, ¥ u r !5 r V^MBa 

p!Sl£lUsS&t\ 

asrESsy! i aa^& 

gaVrSK? 

£s: w,r^ 

Applications (0 „ 
wh'ch should infhS 
a state ment of dtodmIm _ 
search and a curricufuM * 
£M*»wr with th?Sm “3S 
more than thraa nrtmikh 
hove knowladga or !hi7/£a 

work ' ahould bBKMB 

the Secretary to tho "■■■- - 
or the Mellon" FbIIowE 

"yX'g'itt 

University of Oxfori 
St. Anne'a College 

Tho governing body a 
®*‘ Anne a Coliaaa intim 
eppiicetlona for Ui a IS 
lowing 

JUNIOR RE 8 EAHCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Junior Reuim 
“ Opop 10 Ml 
man and woman dredoiia 
a ny University for 
•WJ* In any aria iuhjia 
whloh can prof ubly k 
studied at Oxrord. 

Joanna Randall-Midni 
Junior Reaaarrh Fil- 
Ipwahip — Open to woon 
Graduates or any Unliuil- 
ty for research in floa ui. 
or music or lltorabiN 4 
any nation In any puroi 

Further particular! m 
available from the Collnt 
Secretary .and RBSlilru, 
St. Ajtne’a Collaga, Oh 
ford 0X2 6H8, to nhia 
applications should U 
aant to reach her not [tin 
than 19 Decarabar 188*. 


Senior Administrator 
- Finance 

£ 1 1 ,457 — El 2,771 p.a. Inc. 

in hcortanl Benkx appointment In the busy Finance section ol one 
olihe country's largest Polytechnics. 

Responsible directly to the Finance Officer, ihe appointee will 
him In all aspectB of hla work; In particular the development of 
fltfaoemenl Informallon systems (Involving both financial and 
jB^finandal data) and the Implementafion of Internal proceduresfor 
nsowca allocation. 

Adogree or equivalent professional qualification Is expected, 
ors^ably tog athsr with several years' experience of higher 
Jlducdon administration and demonstrable capacity to work with 
numerical Information and prepare concise reports. Specialised 
uuwfodgs ol accounting, though desirable, is not essential. 

Wrfce quoting ref VI 02B tor further details and an application 
tarn. porting firet-dass to: Personnel Office, Middlesex Polytechnic, 
iMCtaseSIde, London N145PN. Closing date 2nd December. 

JEL Middlesex Polytechnic 


f L TRINITY COLLEGE 

|fe CARMARTHEN 

^ Appointment of 

SENIOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER (Bursar) 

AfpteHioiu iic Invited from niiiably qualified, fully bilingual candidates for the above 
eon vtid *tfl become vacant on 1st May 1964. 


■ oritf ifcM ihe pencrn appointed will be able to become fully conversant with ihc 
nap of duties Involved, It k Intended that the appointment ihould take effect not later 
lbs hi Fetnuy, 1964. The eucceuful applicant will be expected to haw a sound 
UMtadge of iKwmiing and will be reqjonsiWe to tho Principal Tor Ihe College’! 
Jtofhf Adninbiiallon and the develoymem of the non-academic siaff. Applicants 
Ms couience of Computerised Accounting and Records will be favourably 


Tb Hhiy foe tbe post will fall within the range of NIC SOI - SQ2 (£8,656-£ 10,071) 
bl nceptionaly Qualified candidates may receive a commencing salary two 
bmcnul ptrinti above the minimum. The post will be superannuable and will be, 
tajtd to i (atisfaciory medical examination. ' 

tair i lfc ai, living the names at two icfem* should be ml ta the Principal at die 
•M •<**» Hi a* to reach hfaa not later than 28th November, 198). „ JMUn 

IlTO^ 


Scholarships 


POSTGRADUATE 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

1984/85: EAST EUROPE 

Applications are Invited for Scholarships V 

offered by the Governments of Bulgaria, ■ 

Czeohoslovakfa, German Democratic Republic 1 

f. .uW ry J orthe academic year 1 984/85. Awards 
available for 5 or 10 months. Candidates mustbs British 
J ni, C L^ nlly engaged |n postgraduate research or study 
ata Britten Unh/ereity or Institute of Higher Education and 
naveaome toiowledge of the language of the countiy 
concerned. Application forms and further Information may be 
obtained from: The British Council (0EAD), B0-91 Tottenham 

Court Road. London W1 P 0DT. 

Otosing date: 2Slh November, 1983. ■ y 


THE BRITISH 
ACADEMY 

Deputy 

Secretary 

AppficaUons from graduates 
w^MB0f 45are ■■ - 
for tfie post of Deputy 
Candidates should 


University of 
Reading 

Office or Ihe Registrar 

SENIOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

. Applications are Invited 
from graduates rar the 
above post. - The person 
appointed wilt assist in 
the general work of the 


Office but will . initially ba 
responsible Tor the admi- 
nistration of the Accom- 


modatlo 

'■aDpuiiKlRMIl la for a fixed 
term of S years frorri 1 
March 1984, Salary on the 
Admin. Grade JA acale 
£6,310 - £11.613 plus 

USS/UBDPS benefits. Ap- 


nn.n ■ Tbs- 


Interest in 

Spwl*i a.wlde range of 
and/or social 
specialist 
a broad area of 
■gwrantoand proven 
ni ityafia relevant 

in administration . 
gjfomtwlllbetp 
“Wfll of the national 
wNracture for University 
grtfijahe Slaff, currently 


USS/UBDPS benarita. Ap- 
plication forma and furth- 
er particulars may be 
obtained from the Person- 
nel Officer. University or 
Reading, Whltek nights, 

Reading, Berki, BOS 


ILDBUIIIU . OBI KB. 

2AH, quoting Ref. P-11- 
Closing date 12 December 
1983. H12 

Colleges of 
Further Education 
continued 


Derbyshire Qollegt 
Higher Educetloi 


Faculty of Education 
Humanltlee and Soolai 
Sciences 


COUNTY COUNCIL j 

■FRINGE AREA LONDON ALLOWANCE £268,^ 
throughout THE COUNTY. , • 

* T®n)porary housing may be available- . V 

V< W ° u8 relocation . expenses In approved cassfi- .V; 

© PRINCIPAL Ji' 

West Surrey college of art and de$P| 

nham.-! J. , . 

.ffilNCWAL, Group fc' h&qujtfd Septernber 

l^Jrbylevi^cl ^plus .Fringe Allowance. ApP'^KSi 
and Jurthai* . Retails ayQllable from. Cbunfy, 

S/MED), v Courity ;Hal, Wfe S 
EA1(SAE pleas©),. Closing 






mar 

Ministration) 


r ^'nvftedfor-thte. 
sirS® 1 ? ,0n 


LECTURER 
GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURER 

in the School of Applied ■ 

' Social Studies to contribute 
to a range of courses for . 
tutors in Further, Higher 
and Adult Education, 
Including thpCNAA 
Certificate In Education (F . 

. and HE). 

; Candidates should possess 
a postgraduate quailfloatlon 
‘ In Education, and recent 

• ■ experience In the field. • 

SSSttram- 

.£11,588 ■ : ■ 

Senior Lecturer: £1 Q.68S- 
.. £12,552 

tfiinlliaf nariimllirxiind 


Colleges of Higher Education 


80UTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(CARDIFF) 

Faculty of Technology 

Department of Electronic Engineering and Information Technology 

Lecturer Grade 2: Telecommunications 

Applications are invitod for (ha post ol Lecturer 2. who win be si peeled iq loach 
Telephony and associated subiecte IrtiilaBy to BTEC Level 111. davaloplng uiiough to 
Love) V. In addition to this specialised bibb ol teaching, the successful appDcani win m 
expected to teach units d a mare genarel nature within BTEC Certificate and Diploma 
courses. 

Applicants should hold a minimum qualification ol a GGLI Telecommunications 
Technicians' Certificate Part 111. Experience ol currant technology In ihe 
TelacommunicattoflB field mil be of considerable advantage. 

8alary Beale: E7.21S-C11.H8 

Further particulars and application foimi may be obtained ItomTha Personnel Officer, 
South Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education. Cyncood Centre. Cyncoed Road. 
Cardiff CF2 8XD. Completed application forma should be relumed wHhln fourteen days 
ot the publication of this advertise mem. Post No. L2/45. (13984) 


Overseas 


Footscray Institute of 
Technology 
Melbourne - Australia 

School of Caneral Studios 
Department of Physical 
Education 
anu Recreation 

LECTURER - 
BIOMECHANICS 
(contract/tenured) 

Applicants should pos- 
sess a Hlphar Degree in 
n la mechs riles or an ap- 

f illed rield end oxperlonce 
n tertiary teaching. The 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 



appointee will be expected 
to assume leadership In ell 
aspects - of blamachsntcs 
within the department end 
to develop this sspect of 
the programme. 

Salary — Lecturer — 
AS23. 394-30, 734. 

Conditions of appoint- 
ment will be made accord- 
ing to experience end 
qualifications. 

Proposed date of com* 
mqncement: by negotia- 

tion. 

Applications or "Indlcs'- 
tlons of Interest" will be 
accepted from overseas 
candidates until 12th De- 
cember, 1983. 

Additional Information 
on the above position can 
be obtained from the staf- 
fing office. Applications 
far the above 'position giv- 
ing personal details, dual- 
-(rintlbnsi present posi- 
tion, experience and the 
names and eddrsesaa • of 
two referees, should be 
forwarded to: The Staffing 
Office. FQotacrqy Institute 
or Technology, PO Box 64, 
Footscray, Victoria, 3011, 
Australia. H13 


I " few Australians have ever seen - | 

Bill King's Australia »The GL Aiis. m 
I Outback. • The Gt. Barrier Reef. I 
| • Exciting 4 -wheel drive expeditions. ■ 
■ ■ Interesting coach hotel/campinB S 
| touis.8Aus!Retum Fares Iram£582. | 


DORDOQNK. TUSCANY 

Profesaor'a 2 comr. cot- 
tages fi months r , law 
■carethklnB-’ ran ta . 0 1 - 

794 3393. Also Hamp- 

atead riat, rull rent, mld- 
Jsnusry. 


R6NT PRIB HOLIDAYS thru 
Global Homaiwopa, IS 
Swakeleys.Dr Ickenlism, 
Middx. fiAS. H 04 


Appointments 

Wanted 


PROPlilOR OP RUSSIAN 
LITRRATURB (Ph.D. gel*, 
raw University of Jeru- 
salem) looking for posi- 
tion In Bngliah ipesklna 
. country. .Contact: Dr 

Nora Buhks, str. Ir 
Haloua 2. Neat Of ok a, 
Tel Aviv, Tarael. HJR 


Special Book Numbers 
1984 


Feb 


March 


April 

May! 

i 

June 

Sept 

Oct 


3 European Studies 
10 Social Administration 
17 Environmental Sciences (1) 
24 American Studies 


9 Education (1) 

16 Maths & Physics (I) 
23 Economics (I) 

30 History (I) 


6 Biological Sciences (I) 
.27 Sociology (I) . 


4 English 
11 Chemistry 
18 Philosophy 
25 Engineering 


1 Law : . 

8 Psychology 0) 


28 Education (I) 


5 teonfomtes (!)■;_ 1 , ' . 

12 Environmental Sciences (It) 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS 

REPRINT 

SERVICE 


Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of the 
final report of the programme. 

First published in the THESThh 
May , 1983. Price 25p. 

Information Technology 

An eight-page report on the latest 
developments of IT in our 
universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. First published in the 
THES 17th June, 1983. Price 80p. 

Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very 
important area of education 
examines developments which 
have taken place since last year. 
First published in the THES 1st 
July, 1983. Price 70p. 

Allprices indude postage and packing within the ■ 
UK t but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery. 

Enquiries about other reprints 
available should be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the address below. 

Telephone: 01-253 3000' 


Please send me the following reprints: 

Leverhulme- price 2Sp each [J 

Information Technology 
-price80peach ■ Q 

Education & Training for 
. Employment - price 70p P 

i Name; • • * ■. »y« 

:: f Address: 1 v.'. 


. ?’ : : • { 


I enclose my cheque/postal order , (no Cash 
please) made payable to Times Newspapers 
; 'Limited ’the suiri of. 


i i *■ ■ i ■" ' 

'■ ■! 
; * \ • - ^ 
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